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ESSAY  THE  FOURTH, 

CONTINUED. 

SECTION  XXIL 

CHRISTIANITY  had  not  been  established 
many  centuries  in  the  West,  before  a  claim 
to  universal  property  was  set  on  foot  in  favour 
of  the  faithful,  that  is  of  Christians;  nor  be« 
fore  the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  universal  em-^ 
pire,  not  only  over  the  religious^  but  over  all 
civil  societies.  St,  Austin  shall  vouch  for  what 
T  advance  here  on  the  first  head^  and  what 
I  say  on  the  second  has  publick  notoriety  for 
it's  voucher.  The  saint,  in  a  letter  to  Mace- 
donius*,  takes  notice  of  a  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Stflomonf,  which  runs  to  this  effect  in 
the  Septuagint  version.  "  To  the  faithful  man 
**  belongs  a  whole  wgrld  of  riches ;  to  the  infidel^ 
"  or  unfaithful,  not  even  a  farthing:^/*  What 
sense  the  passage  may  receive,  I  inquire  not :  but 
this  is  the  comment  of  St  Austin  upon  it.  '*  We 
''  have  property  in  that  which  we  possess  of 

♦  £p.M,ed.^attiU  f  Prov.  yvii,  (5. 

I  taOis  licvmnis  %Dtvi3  nm^djas  diyUi^um  Mtt,  In&A^  ^^* 
tem  Jiec  obolus.  - 
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2  ESSAY    THE    FOURTH. 

"  right ;  we  possess  of  right  what  we  possess  justly ; 
'*  we  possess  justly  what  we  possess  well ;  whatever 
*^  is  ill  possessed  therefore  belongs  to  another;  but 
"  he  possesses  a  thing  ill,  who  makes  an  ill  use  of  it." 
On  this  admirable  foundation  the  good  bishop 
establishes  the  right  of  such  saints  as  himself, 
"  fideles  et  pii  quorum  jure  sunt  omnia/'  to  the 
property  of  the  whole  world.  The  right  is  in 
them,  though  the  iniquity  of  the  unrighteous  pos- 
sessors be  tolerated.  "  Toleratur  iniquitas  male 
**  habeiitium,  et  qusedam  inter  eos  jura  const!- 
"  tuuntur  quae  appellantur  civilia."  This  how- 
ever he  is  willing  to  connive  at  for  the  sake  of 
present  expediency,  instead  of  insisting  on  an  im- 
mediate cession  of  all  this  wealth,  or  on  an  ac- 
tual repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  civil  government.  His 
words  are  so  gracious^  that  they  deserve  to  be 
quoted.  ^'  Sed  tamen  etiam  hie  non  intercedi- 
'^  mus,  ut  secundum  mores  legesque  terrenas  non 
"  restituantur  aliena,  &c.  I  believe  this  great 
doctor  of  the  church  appears  to  you,  as  he  does 
to  me,  a  casuist  fit  for  Yenner  and  the  tribe  of 
the  fifth  monarchy  :  and  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self, that  he  was  so  inconsistent  as  to  refuse  any  es- 
tates, OF  other  donations^  that  were  offered  to  thp 
church,  or  to  restore  any  that  had  been  given, 
though  it  has  been  asserted,  I  remember  not  on 
what  authority,  that  he  did  so. 

Thus  early,  and  thus  violently,  did  a  spirit  of 
avarice  possess  the  religious  society  :  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  what  a  spirit  of  stupid  bigotry  and 
implicit  resignation  possessed  the  laity  at  the  same 

time. 
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tiflie,  when  a  littlebishdp  of  Hippo  durst  advance 
such  doclrines  as  I  have  quoted  to  such  a  nmn  as 
Macedonius.  He  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  claim  by  the  practice  of  the;  first  Christians  : 
for  among  them^  all  things  were  in  common  ;  the 
rich  sold  their  possessions,  and  laid  the  whole 
price  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  I  say  the  whole 
price,  and  I  add,  that  it  was  strictly  exacted,  as 
we  may  assure  ourselves  from  the  example  of  Ana- 
nias  and  his  wife  Sapphira*.  They  might  have  kept 
their  estate,  or  the  whole  price  they  had  sold  it 
for.  But  when  they  brought  it,  in  imitation  of 
the  zeal  of  other  Christians,  to  the  apostolical 
chamber  or  treasury,  it  became  a  fraud  to  keep 
back  any  part  of  it.  Less  than  the  whole  would 
not  satisfy  the  church ;  and  St  Peter  accuses  them 
accordingly. of  fraud,  and  of  lying  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  because  they  had  given  no  more  than  they 
could  spare,  and  had  owned  no  more  than  they 
had  given.  The  punishment  followed  instantly  : 
they  were  both  struck  dead.  It  appears,  that 
great  collections  were  made,  and  every  church 
had  a  common  purse.  By  these  means  they  sup- 
ported their  poor :  and  every  man  who  embraced 
Christianity  being  sure  not  to  want  bread,  the 
Gospel  was  more  effectually  propagated,  and 
great  numbers  6f  the  lowest  rank  of  people  were 
brought  into  the  pale.  Another  pious  use  of  ec- 
clesiastical wealth  was  to  maintain  the  fathers  and 
ministers  of  the  word.    We  see,  by  St.  Paul's 

•  A€t8.C«T, 

B  S  Epistles^ 


f      ,  ES&AT  TH%  KMJftTH  : 

£pisUes,  that  tbey  were  so  mamtvoed  ia  tbok* 
Mveral  misstons ;  and  this  apdstle,  in  wrltiAg  to 
ihe  Corinthiatis,  when  he  distmgui»be»  hiaiself 
fpom  others,  wad  values  himself  above  them  on 
many  mccoufits,  insists  particularly  on  tbis^  that 
he  bad  preadied  gratis^  aqd  taken  nothing  from 
them.  He  had  a.  trade,  and  be  aiaintained  him- 
aelf  by  it ;  for  which  reastm  Erasmus  mUs  him, 
«8  I  nemember,  ''  coriariw  (lontifex/'  the  leather 
fibnessing  pontiflf. 

It  was  nfjt  zeal  alone  that  brou^t  an  immi^se 
wealth  to  the  church,  even  in  the  first:  oenturiesL 
An  opinion,  that  the  end  of  the  world  waa  near, 
made  the  rich  indiffisrent  to  riches,  that  they  were 
Wfi  to  enjoy  long,  or  that  were  not  to  remain  long 
in  their  families.  This  opinion  the  clergy  promo-^. 
ted :  and  the  laity  w^tsjo.siHy  aa  not  to  see,  that 
if  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  l^ep  their  es* 
tates,  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  churchmen  to 
be  so  solicitous  to  aqquire  them-  The  end  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  fixed  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
x^entury,  according  to  Lactantius''^,  who  wrote  at 
that  time  :  and  yet  this  modve  had  such  effect,  ia 
coojunction  with  a  faultittide  of  other  artifices  em^ 
ployed  by  the.  reli^ous  society  to  the  same  pur* 
pose,  that  in  this  very  century  a  law  to  restrain 
ecclesiasticks  from  obtaining  donations  and  wills 
iu  their  fiskvour  was  become  necessary.    Not  only 

*  Omnis  expectatio  non  axnplius  ducentorum  videtur  anno- 
i-um*    Instit.  1.  7,  c.  25. 

\  Valen- 
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VattentimaB  and  Qrttiai:]^  bat  eveo  TheodoaiuA^ 
made  edicts  for  this  purpose :  and  the  practice  of 
inyeigiing  weak  peojde,  devout  wwien  pavtkukr- 
ly,  to  defraud  their  right  1dw9>  and  to  give  thrir 
estates  to  the  church,  was  so  pubUdr,  so  frequent; 
aod  so  infcaxMius,  that  the  church,  who  had  por* 
mis^oQ  to  bold  these  estates,  thought  it  prudent 
to  subufiit  to  some  appearance  of  restraiiit  in  ac-* 
quiring  them.  I  say  appearance  of  restraiBt,  be* 
'  cause  we  may  con^dude,  that  means  were  fbuod  of 
eyading:ti]is  very  restraint,  from  the  experienca 
of  our  own  age ;  and  becauae  it  is  fair  to  contdude^ 
that  Done-were  neglected  of  heaping  ii:p  wealth  in 
those  ag^s^  when  bishops  themselves  were  the 
greatest  nsm-ers.  This  wenlth  was  such,  that  it 
proved^  principal  cause  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
i^hurch,  as  &tber  Paul  observes*,  from  the  rcsga 
of  Commodus  :  and  we  know  that  Dedusy  who 
was  a  great  and  a  good  prince,  as  princes  went  in 
those  days,  and  as  they  go  in  oars,  attempted  no« 
thing  more  at  first,  than  many  christian  princes 
have  execute  He  attempted  to  seize  the 
treasure  of  the  diurdi  at  Rome,  Lawrenee^ 
a  deacon  of  that  church,  broke  his  mea* 
sures.  He  put  Lawrence  to  deanb,  and  the  ae^ 
venth  persecution  began  on  that  occasion;  tot 
which  his  memory  has  been  persecuted  by  chria^ 
tian  writers  ;  as  that  of  Charles  Martel  has  been 
by  the  monks,  who  sent  hian  to  Hell  £qc  taking 
some  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,   to   defead 

*  Hilt,  ofi  Belief. 

B3  both 
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bothP  the  church  and  the  state  against  the  Sa- 
racens. 

Abundance  of  matter  offers  itself  to  us  on  this 
head.  But  the  immense  wealth  of  the  cl^^, 
their  insatiable  thirst  after  it,  tiie  usurpations  and 
other  scandalous  methods  by  which  they  ac- 
quired it,  and  the  no  less  scandalous  use  they 
made  of  it,  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  loss  of  time  to  enter  iqto  any  great  detail  on 
the  rabject.  A  general  observation  or  two  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Bishops  found 
pretences  and  means  of  taking  tp  their  own  use 
the  revenues  that  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
poor,  the  churches^  and  the  inferior  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  them ;  and  left  the  charge  of  maintain* 
ing  all  these  on  the  laity,  who  had  provided  for 
them  once  already.  The  laity  were  so  simple  as 
to  take  the  charge  upon  them,  instead  of  obliging 
these  lords  of  the  religious  society  to  keep  to  the 
original  appropriation.  Hence  arose  the  divine 
right  of  tithes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  exac- 
tions;  But  if  the  laity  thought  that  their  pockets 
were  to  be  picked  no  more,  they  were  soon  unde* 
ceived.  The  secular  clergy,  living  no  longer  in 
communities,  gave  more  publick  scapdal,  and  be* 
came  less  fit  to  excite  the  charity  of  the  faithful. 
A  new  clergy,  therefore,  arose ;  and  monks  and 
monasteries  began  about  the  year  five  hundred. 
The  former  were  not  all  priests,  indeed,  at  first. 
.But  the  latter  were  retreats  of  men  who  obliged 
themselves  to  live  in  these  convents,  thatjl  may 
ppeak  with  exact  propriety,  a  cenpbitic  life,  un- 
der 
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ier  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  aod  in  all  the  siip- 
posed  regularity  and  austerity  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. These  professions  and  engagements  struck 
the  imaginations,  and  roused  the  zeal  of  the  faith-> 
ful ;  and  convents  were  endowed  with  as  much 
profusion  as  if  nothing  had  been  yet  done  for  the 
church.  These  orders  degenerated  apace;  and 
as  fast  as  they  did  so,  new  orders  were  founded, 
and  endowed,  under  the  same  pretence.  Nothing 
was  taken  from  those  who  had  forfeited  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grants  made  to  them,  and  much  was 
given  to  those  who  took  new  engagements,  and 
kept  them  as  ill  Thus  ecclesiastical  policy  con- 
trived to  enrich  the  church,  even  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  to  carry  these  abuses  for- 
ward, in  a  uniform  gradation,  and  with  an  equal 
pace. 

The  claim  St.  Austin  made  to  the  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  elect, 
had  not  been  made,  I  s^uppose,  before  his  time  ; 
though  Ireii$eus  had  justified  the  robbery  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Israelites,  on  principles  much 
the  same.  This  claim  too  was  neither  publickly 
asserted  by  himself,  nor  by  his  contemporaries, 
nor  by  his  successors,  nor  at  any  time  by  the 
church  in  form ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  that  they  saw  how  needless  and  imprudent 
it  would  be  to  give  such  an  alarm  to  all  mankind, 
when  they  might  go  on  to  plunder  particular 
countries  and  families  without  resistance,  though 
sometimes  against  law,  and  always  with  very 
great  effect.      This  the    religious    society^  did, 

before 
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before  it  bad  any  pretence  of  alltance  with  tlie 
civil,  or  any  e$tablishment  in  the  Ronoan  empire ; 
und  it  ifli  astonishing  to  consider,  though  we  meet 
with  the  examples  and  proofs  almost  in  every  page 
of  history,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  bow  an  order 
of  men,  instituted  to  teach  a  religion  of  so  much 
purity,  sanctity,  and  detachment  frotn  all  worldly 
interests,  could  convert  this  very  institution  into 
$  sordid  trade,  and  make  other  men  believe,  that 
the  best  of  good  works  was  to  enrich  this  order, 
^'nd  the  greatest  of  sins  to  take  any  thing  from  it. 
This  continued  to  be  the  case,  however,  near  fif- 
teen centuries,  without  any  considerable  interrupt 
lion.  During  so  long  a  course  of  time,  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  were  so  forgotten, 
Ind  s<^  perverted;^  that  salvation  was  a  mer* 
chandise  bought  and  sold  in  every  ecclesiasti- 
cal shop;  in  that  of  Rome  above  all.  This  shop 
had  so  ipuch  custom,  that  a  pope  of  the  four- 
teenth centory,  John  the  twenty-second,  the  in- 
ventor of  annates  and  many  other  ei^actibns,  left 
behiocl  biro,  by  Villani's  account,  which  fether 
Faul  quotes  in  the  History  pf  Benefices,  eighteen 
millions  in  specie,  and  seven  millions  in  plate  and 
ingots.  An  immense  suqfi  in  any  age,  especially 
in  that,  when  the  West  Indies  had  not  been  yet 
di8<tevered/ 

The  abuse  grew  to  be  most  exorbitant  in  the 
idevout  ages  of  the  church ;  that  is,  in  the  ages 
of  greatest  ignorance  and  superstition ;  for  then 
the  clergy  bad  persuaded  men,  and  the  more  cor- 
rupt they  were,  the  more  easily  were  ^hey  per- 
suaded 
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suaded,  that  all  sorts  of  crimes  might  be  com* 
mitied  safely  by  those  who  sobmitted  to  the  slight 
penances  and  pecuniary  oiulets^  which  the  church 
imposed/  either  arbiWariiyi  or  according  to  a  book 
of  rates.      When  I  say,    that  crimes  ought  be 
committed  safely  on  these  terms,  I  mean  safely 
from  divine  vengeance ;  for  the  man  whom  the 
church  pretended  to  screen  from  thi%  wootd  have 
been  condemned  at'any  human  tribunal,  and  was 
so,  I  doubt  not,  often,  to  the  gallows  and  the 
rack.     Thus'  the  great  sanction  of  revealed  reh^ 
gion  was  taken  away  by  artificial  theology  and  ec-* 
clesiastical  fraud ;  and  a  great  part,  of  the  objec*^ 
tions  that  infidels  urge  against  it  .receive  a  coloof 
from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  that  religious 
society,  whose  iqdependency  and  divine  institu^ 
lion  are  pleaded  for  so  strenuously. 
.  The  religious  society  was  so  far  from  being,  by 
any  right,  independent  on  the  civil,  or  from  treat- 
ing with  it  in  form;  and  being  incorporated  with 
it  on  i^)ecific  terms  of  alliance,  when  Christianity 
became,  in  a  fortunate  conjuncture,  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  empire,  that  this  society  grew 
into  power,  and  into  riches,  as  it  has  been  said 
already,   by  degrees,   by  indulgence  and  conces- 
sions on  one  band,  by  art  and  management  on  the 
other.    Claims  precede  acquisitions  in  the  natural 
and  ordinary  coarse  of  things*     But  in  this  case 
0cqaisitions  preceded  daima.  The  church,  indeed, 
qiade  a  claim  to  powier  when  she  was  first  esta- 
blished ;  bul  it  was  to  spiritual  power.     Nothing 
.else  was  avowed ;  aotbing  else  was  suspected. 

The 
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The  civil  society  did  not  see,  that  spiritual  power 
was  power  over  opinion^  and  that  this  was  power 
*  over  conscience,  or  seeing  it,  did  not  enough  con« 
sider  how  this  power  might  extend  and  increase^ 
how  it  might  rival  and  subdue  their  own.     But  as 
soon  as  the  church  had  drawn  a  great  part  of  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  into  her  own  tribunal^), 
under  the  notion  of  spirituals,  or  of  things  ap- 
pertaiokig  to  spirituals ;  as  soon  as  she  had  ac-' 
quired  a  prescriptive  right  of  employing  the  civil 
power  in    spiritual  quarrels,    and   the  spiritual 
power  in  civil,  she  claimed  a  sovereign  and  uni^ 
versal  authority,  seized  the  two  swords  into  her 
bands^  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  both* 

6BCT.    XXIII^ 

The  good  effects  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  neglecting  religion,  had  been  extremely 
visible,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  go-^ 
vernment.     Numa,  the  second  founder  of  Rome, 
contributed  more  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur 
of  that  empire,  than  the  first  founder  of  it,  Ro- 
mulus, and  all  the  warrior  kings  who  succeeded 
him  ;  for  Numa   established  a  religion,  directed 
it,  as  others,  both   kings  and  consuls,  did,  ^fter 
his  example,  to  the  support  of  civil  government, 
and  made  it  the  principle  of  all  the  glorious  ex- 
pectations that  were  raised  in  the  niinds  of  that 
people.  .  This  religion  was  very  absurd,  and  yet 
by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  superior  powers,  and 
the  belief  of  a  Providence,   that  ordered  the 

course 
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course  of  erents,  it  produced  ail  the  inarvellous. 
effects  which  Machiavel,  and  writers  more  able  to 
judge  of  them  and  of  their  causes  than  he  was, 
Pol^bius^  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others,  ascribe  to 
it.  The  inward  peace  of  that  government  was 
often  broke  by  seditions :  Rome  was  in  distress  at 
home  while  she  triumphed  abroad,  and  at  last 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  followed  a 
long  and  bloody  series  of  civil  war.  But  the  ne« 
gleet  of  religion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  these  evils.  Religion  decayed ;  and  the 
state  decayed  with  her.  She  might  have  preserved 
it ;  but  even  in  her  decay,  she  gave  it  no  wounds^ 
nor  festered  like  a  poison  in  any. 

This  example,  many  others,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  were  sufficient  to  make  such  a  man  as  Con* 
siantine  see  the  necessity  of  reviving  and  reform- 
ing the  ancient  religion  of  Rome,  or  of  establish- 
ing a  new  one  ;  in  short,  of  taking  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  religion  or  other,  to  pursue  more 
effectually  the  great  designs  of  his  ambition.  His 
rivals  in  the  empire  were  pagans ;  and  paganism 
did  more  than  begin  to  be  no  longer  a  proper 
bond  of  society.  The  superstitious  opinions  and 
practices  of  it  were  as  much  in  vogue  in  his  time, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  best  ages  of  Rome ;  but 
they  were  not  directed,  as  they  had  been  in  those 
ages,  to  the  support  of  civil  government.  The 
virtue  of  old  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of  her  reli- 
gion, fainted,  when  her  liberty  expired  :  and  they 
were  wholly  extinguished  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  a  long  course  of  tyrannical  dominion, 
)?eldpm  interrupted ;  by  t^e  venality  of  the  sepate 

now 
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now  and  long  before  inured  to  slavery,  by  the  fe« 
rocity  of  the  armies^  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
provinces^  and  by  that  independency  on  the  bxh 
tfaority,  as  well  as  disregard  to  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  which  prevailed  in  both; 

On  the  other  band,  Christianity,  born,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  a  desert,  and  educated  in  a  little  pro*- 
Yince  of  the  empire,    had  spread  through  the 
whole  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.    The  pro- 
gress of  it  was  not  so  immense^  perhaps,  as  Ter- 
tuUian  represents  it  in  his  hyperbolical  style.    But 
it  was  great,  and  Christians,  under  one  denomi* 
nation  or  another,  were  numerous  in  every  part  of 
the  East  and  West     Paganism  was  worn  out  in 
one  sense,  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice ;  the  im- 
postures of  it  were  detected  ;  the  absurd  doctrines 
and  rites  were  exposed  to  ridicule.     The  priests 
could  not  defend   it,  and  the  philosophers  ex- 
plained it  away.     It  lay  exposed,  like  an  unforti- 
fied country,  and    as  the  empire  did  soon  after- 
ward, to  every  incursion.    Christianity  was  fresh 
and  vigorous.  The  apparent  sanctity  of  those  who 
professed  this  religion,  the  courage  of  those  who 
died  for  it,  and  the  zeal  of  those  philosophers  an4 
rhetors  who  were  converted  to  it  and  writ  for  it, 
were   more   than  sufficient   to  defeat    tbe    ca- 
lumny   raised    against    it.      They    were    inore 
than    sufficient,    I   mean,  to  defeat   it    among 
all  such,  as  finding  it  to  be  calumny  in  some 
instances,  looked  no  farther,  but  deemed  it  to  be 
the  same  in  all.     Among  others,  and  in  general,, 
the  very  name  of  Christian  continued  to  be  odious 
long.    A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  prompted  many  on 

one 
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one  side  to  reyile  Rod  disturb  the  rites  of  an  esta- 
blished religion,  to  piKnroke  the  heathen,  to  re- 
joice in  sufferings,  and  to  court  martyrdom.  A 
spirtt  of  party,  inflamed  by  resentment,  transpor- 
ted the  other  side  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruel- 
ties, by  sudden  popular  emotions,  as  well  as  by 
regular  authorised  persecutions.  But  as  soon  as 
the  christian  faith  and  worship,  by  being  tolera- 
ted first,  und  leg^ly  established  soon  afterward, 
became  bettef  known,  the  grossest  calumnies^ 
that  had  been  propagated  against  them,  began  to 
die  away  even  among  the  vulgar.  These  calum- 
nies had  been  such  as  could  not  bear  examination; 
more  gross,  if  that  were  possible,  than  any  of  those 
whidi  Christians  have  propagated  against  the  Hea- 
thens, the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  or  even  against 
one  another  in  their  several  sects.  One  may  easily 
conceive,  that  the  detection  of  these  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  Christianity,  and  that  patience 
under  this  kind  of  persecution^  as  well  as  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  under  another,  did  honour 
to  the  professors  of  this  religion,  and  prepared 
the  way  to  the  establishment  of  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  the  same 
tendency,  which  deserves  to  be  motioned.  While 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  or 
passed  for  a  sect  of  that  religion,  they  shared  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  that  nation  had  con- 
tracted. But  they  distinguished  themselves  soon, 
in  a  manner  that  took  off  all  prejudice  of  this 
kind  from  them,  and  showed  the  wisdom  and  po« 
licy  of  St.  Paul's  conduct,  in  declaring  himBelf  th<i^ 

apostle 
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apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  opened,  and  who  were  heirs  of  the 
promises  as  well  as  the  Jews.  On  this  popular 
principle  Christianity  was  propagated  :  and  one  of 
the  first  edicts  that  Constantine  published,  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity,  was  a  very  severe  one  against 
Jews,  who  should  insult  Christians,  and  Christians 
who  should  turn  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  were  no 
longer  a  chosen  people :  their  nation  was  reject^- 
ed  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  same  privileges,  the  scune  graces, 
and  the  same  salvation.  Thus  the  christian  reli- 
gion was  made  the  religion  of  mankind,  by  the 
first  principles  of  it,  even  while  it  was  a  sect :  and* 
therefore  Constantine  might  think  very  reason- 
ably, that  to  embrace  and  establish  it  would  be  an 
effectual  means  of  uniting  mankind  under  his 
government.  He  might  think  this  establishment 
the  more  easy  to  be  made  by  his  authority,  be- 
cause the  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  more  sub- 
lime and  more  refined,  and  therefore  more  pro- 
per objects  of  veneration,  than  those  of  pagan- 
ism ;  though  many  of  them  had  been  borrowed 
from  it ;  and  because  the  external  worship  of  the 
new  religion  might  be  rendered,  if  that  should  be 
thought  necessary,  as  pompous,  and  as  fit  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  people,  as  that  of  the  old,  by 
adopting  some  of  the  ceremonies  and  usages 
of  the  old ;  which  adoption  the  christian  church 
had  already  begun  to  put  in  practice. 

All  this  was  done :  and  no  man,  who  considers 
wluit  influence  not  princes  o^^ly,  but  private  mep, 

raised 
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raised  to  the  head  of  parties,  have  bad  in  the 
change  of  religions,  will  think  it  was  hard  for 
Constantine  to  do  it,  when  he  had  persuaded  his 
troops,  that  they  beat  Maxentius  under  the  ensign 
of  the  cross,  and  when  he  disputed  the  empire 
with  Licinius,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  cross, 
afterward.  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  heathenism,  in  it's  turn, 
a  persecuted  sect,  banished  from  the  cities  by 
Constantine  and  his  successors,  and  forced  to 
hide  it's  head  in  villages  and  hamlets.  While 
Gentilism,  or  the  religion  of  nations,  was  the 
established  religion,  Christianity  maintained  it- 
self in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  But  as 
soon  as  this  religion  bad  taken  possession  of  the 
court  and  the  cities,  the  other  became  so  general* 
ly  that  of  peasants  only,  that  the  appellation  of 
paganism  did,  probably  enough,  take  it's  rise  from 
thence. 

This  great  revolution  \Ats  effected  in  part  by 
the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others 
that  favoured  the  growth  of  Christianity.The  impe*- 
rial  authority  did  the  rest,  but  did  it  ill,  so  ill,  that 
the  chief  of  those  political  views,  which  Constan- 
tine had  in  making  this  establishment,  were  de- 
feated by  it;  and  the  admission  of  a  religious  so- 
ciety into  the  state,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
admitted  it,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  evils  that  have  followed  from  his 
time  to  ours,  and  that  are  so  falsely  imputed  to 
religion  itself.  We  may  be  assured,  that  the  sor 
ciety  cooperated  with  the  court  to  bring  about  a 

revo- 


remktion  8q  i^uch  t<^  their  adv«ittage»  and 
tbouglH  (heiuselves  faappy  euopgb  to  be  dependent, 
oot  ifkde^iendent,  on  the  ee^peror;  his  ki6ti*u* 
meint^^  not  bismliies;  whatever  appearanoes  fae 
0Ugiit  ^ve  or  sufier  them  to  assume  in  those  so- 
lemn ecclesiastical  farces,  wherein  he  condescend' 
ed  to  act,  in  some  r^^pects,  a  sepond  p^rt.  Tbia 
supposition  is  ea^y  recomyled  to  history  j  and  if 
it  was  less  so,  history  would  be  oiJy  the  njore  in* 
consistent.  We  stu^uld  never  persuade  oiirsel ves^ 
that  such  a  man,  as  it  repi*esent$  Coostandne  to 
have  been,  was  a  bigot  as  mudi  as  Helena,  or 
reverenced  priests  as  much  as  she  did  .rdicks.  He 
was  not  a  bigot,  tl:K)ugb  the  church  has  niad^  hka 
a  saint;  nor  a  bubble  of  ecclesiastical  policy^ 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  so  of  his  own. 
'But  while  he  recalled  to  his  mind,  as  he  did  most 
probably,  the.great  service  religion  was  of  to  an- 
cient Rome,  he  seemed  to  forget,  tlmt,  whjBn  that 
religion  flourished,  aoil  wi^s  of  so  much  service  to 
the  s^te,  it  was  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  state.  Tliere  was  no  council,  .^ut  the  se- 
nate, to  define  doctrines,  nor  to  regulate  disci- 
pline:  and  men, were  at  the  bead  of  religious,  be^ 
cause  they  were  at  the  head  of  civil  adanqi$tra- 
don,  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  latter, 
because  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  former. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  poUdcal  views  <xf 
Constantine,  in  the  establisbmei^t  of  cbrisdanity, 
ifrere  to  attach  the  subjects  of  th^e  empire  mone 
£rmly  to  himself  and  fais  successors,  end  the  seve- 
ral nadons  that  composed  it^  to  ime  aaother,  by 

the 
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the  boiids  of  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them  ; 
to  soften  *  the  ferocity .  of  the  armies ;  to  reform 
the  licentiousness  of  the  provinces ;  and,  by  in- 
fusing a  spirit  of  moderation  and  submission  to 
government,  to  extinguish  those  principles  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence, 
by  which  so  many  factions  were  formed,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire  was  so  often  and  so  fatally 
broken.  Now  no  religion  was  ever  so  well  pro- 
portioned, nor  so  well  directed,  as  that  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  be  to  all  these  purposes.  It, 
had,  indeed,  no  tendeocy  to  inspire  that  love  of 
the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory  and  gran- 
deur of  it,  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  every 
Koman  citizen  almost,  while  the  commonwealth 
was  in  splendour.  But  it  recommended,  what 
Constantine  liked  better^  benevolence,  patience, . 
humility,  and  all  the  softer  virtues,  subjection  to 
the  civil  powers  as  to  the.  ordinances  of  God,  and 
passive  obedience  and  nonresistance.  These 
it  recommended :  and  these  it  is  said  the  Chris- 
tians had  practised,  not  only  while  they  lay  under 
the  ordinary  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  but 
tinder  the  extraordinary  severity  of  ten  persecu** 
tions,  wherein  ecclesiastical  writers  boast,  how 
truly  may  be  doubted,  that  thirty  bishops  of  the 
church  of  Rome  alone  were  martyrised** 

*  Ecclesiastical,  like  all  other  party  writers,  deserve  little 
credit  when  they  relate  facts,  or  draw  characters,  which  may 
seem  to  reflect  honour  on  those  of  their  own  side,  and  to  ren- 
der their  adversaries  odious.  That  Christians  were  sometimes 
persecuted,  is  a  pcint  ou^of  dispute*     But  whether  these  pcT- 

^secutions 
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Such  doctrines  and  siich  examples  mfgbt  vrelt 
encourage   Coostantioe   to  think,   that   nothing 

could 

secutioos  were  so  frequent,  so  severe,  and  so  unprovoked,  as 
they  stand  represented,  is  a  point  very  disputable.  Ifsomebf  the 
etnperers,  and  those  hot  of  the  worst,  used  the  Christians  ill  ; 
ethers,  and  those  not  of  the  best,  showed  them  favour.  Ori-' 
gen,  who  was  the  '•on  of  a  martyr,  and  who  aspired  to  be  such 
himself,  asserts*,  I  think,  that  they,  who  suffered  for  their  reli- 
gion, were  few.  The  authority  is  good,  and  the  matter  of 
fact  probable.  Whoever  considers  the  temper  and  character 
cJf  sects,  of  religious  sects  especially,  and  ci  the  primitive 
XJhristians  among  others,  will  think  it  probable,  that  whenever 
they  were  punished  by  the  heathen  magistrates,  they  were 
ready  to  impute  their  punishment  to  their  Christianity,  and  ta 
complain  of  persecution.  Their  clergy  were,  under  pretence 
of  religion,  a  very  lawless  tribe,  and  paid  little  regard,  on  many 
occasions,  to  the  government  whose  subjects  they  were.  They 
usur{)ed  the  part  of  civil  judges,  they  assumed  the  power  of 
making  wills,  they  took  possession  by  fraud,  or  violence,  of 
the  estates  of  others ;  and  not  content  to  break  the  laws  in 
such  instances  as  these,  which  may  be  called  private,  they 
broke  them  in  the  most  pi>blick  manner,  and  instigated  others 
to  bj;««k  them,  by  popular  insurrections  against  the  legal  au. 
thority  of  magistrates,  and  by  tumults,  and  riots,  in  which 
they  insulted  not  enly  the  established  religion  of  the  empire, 
/but  even  their  own  religion,  as  it  was  practised  by  those  who 
diflfered  from  them  in  any  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline*  . 
Zeal,  worked  up  to  enthusiasm,  pushed  them  to  these  excesses, 
and  we  may  well  believe,  that  tl»ey  who  were  punished  for 
them  were  decorated  with  the  title  of  martyrs,  and  made  the 
heroes  of  pious  romances  by  the  zeal  of  others.  The  list  of 
martyrs  consisted,  I  believe,  of  those  who  sufifered  for  break* 
ing  the  peace,  and  for  insulting  one  religion,  as  much  as  those 
who  suffered  for  professing  quietly  another,  nay  more :  and 

*  Lib.  3.  contra  Gels. 

thus 
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could  contribute  more,  than  the;  establisbipent  pi 
Christianity  in  the  empire,  to  the  establishoient 
of  hereditary  imperial  dignity  in  his  family,  and 
to  universal  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  was  coH-* 
finned  in  this  expectation,  no  doubt,  by  the  pfo* 
fessions  and  adulations  of  Sylvesiter,  and  of  the 
ivhote  tribe  of  ecclesiasticfcs ;  whether  the  tale  of 
his  conversion  by  this  pope  bad  any  more  truth 
in  it,  than  that  of  his  famous  grant  to  the  church 
of  Rome  or  not.     But  in  order  to  discern  the 

thus  it  might  be  immeaaurahlj  lengthened*  Thus  too  fhe  aa* 
sertion  of  Origen  may  be  reconciled  easily  to  the  opioioa,  that 
there  was  au  innumerable  army  of  martyrs  in  the  primitive 
church.  We  find  passages  iu  the  letters  of  Julian,  which  con- 
firm very  much  what  is  here  supposed.  In  that  which  he 
VPkes  to  the  Alexandrians,  it  appears,-  that  he  did.. not  banish 
Athanasius  because  he  was  a  bishop,  but  on  account  of  his  in- 
triguing spirit,  and  the  disturbances  he  raised.  Julian  gives 
the  Christians  leave  to  choose  any  other  bishop,  who  might 
instruct  them  as  well  as  Athanasius:  and  adds,' that  if  they 
desired  lo  have  him  at  Alexandria  for  any  other  reason,  tliat 
was  the  reason  for  which  he  was  banished.  This  emperor^  oq 
whose  testimony,  though  he  was  an  apostate,  a  reasonable 
man,  who  considered  the  characters  of  both,  would  rely  mueii 
sooner,  than  he  would  rely  on  that  of  such  a  turbulent,  in- 
triguing, foul-mouthed  priest  as  Cyiil :  this  emperor,  I  say, 
complains  loudly  of  the  Christian  flocks,  for  persecQiing  ona 
another,  and  for  insulting  the  established  church,  at  the  iostt* 
gation  of  their  pastors.  Wlien  he  promises,  therefore,  to  force 
none  to  worship)  at  his  altars,  and  commands  the  heathens  not 
to  injure  nor  affront  any  of  them,  he  commands  them  like- 
wise to  live  in  peace  with  the  heathens  and  with  one  another, 
and  threatens  to  punish  them,  not  for  their  reHgioni  but  for 
sedition,  and^  the  Violation  of  the  civil  laws. 

(J  2,  in 
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1>€tler  boMT  these  professions  were  kept,  and 
what  tbe^  effects  have  been  of  this  ecclesiastical 
fstablisbmant,  vie  must  descend  into  some  few; 
particularsi  at  least,  concerning  it,  from  ConstaU'* 

S'ne  to  Cbqirles  the  Great,  and  from  Charles  the 
[peat  down  to  pur  own  age.  The  usurpations  of 
the  religious  on  the  civil  society,  the  abuse  of 
theology,  apd  the  abominable  consequences^of  this 
abuse>  were  in  part  alik%  and  in  part  different ; 
and  differently  carried  on,  with  regard  to  power 
especially,  in  these  two  periods,  which  for  that 
reason  it  is  good  to  distinguisiu 
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These  tisurpations  might  have  been  wholly 
f^revented  :  and  although  the  abuse  of  theology^ 
which  waa  grown  up  to  a  great  height,  could  not 
be  so,  yet  might  the  growth  of  it  have  been 
jchecked,  and  the  tragical  effects  of  it  have  been 
prevented,  if  Constantine  had  reduced,  and  his 
successors  had  kept,  the  clergy  within  proper 
bounds,  instead  of.giving  such  a  loose  to  avarice 
and  ambition,  to  enthusiasm  and  contentious  sub* 
tilty,  as  made  them' the  plagues  and  scourges  of 
the  world.  The  emperors  were  sovereign  pontiffs.' 
As  such,  either  with  this  title,  or  without  it,  they 
should  have  kept  the  whole  power  over  ecclesiasT 
tical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  in  their  own  hands;  and 
have  applied  the  former  to  preserve  order  and  dis- 
cipline, to  prevent  abuse  and  corruption  in  the 

diris* 
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cfaristiaii,  as  it  had  been  their  prerogative  and 
their  duty  to  apply  it  in  the  heathen  church.  This 
was  natural ;  this  was  reasonable.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  unnatural,  ,nor  more  unreasonable, 
than  to  divest  themselves  of  any  part  of  the  im* 
perial  power,  in  favour  of  this  order. 

It  seems  too,  that  there  could  be  no  need  of 
doing  so.  That  the  bishops  gave  the  emperors 
leave  to  retain,  the  title  of  sovereign  pontif&,  ia 
one  of  those  idle  tales  which  Baronius  invented. 
But  that  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  it  by  the  Christians,  is  true ;  and  if  there  was 
no  objection  made  for  holding  a  pagan  pontificate, 
there  would  have  been  certainly  none  for  assuming 
that  office  in  the  christian  church.  I  will  not  say, 
that  the  emperors  might  have  performed  pontifical 
functions ;  though  I  see  no  absurdity  in  the  pro- 
position, nor  am  able  to  conceive  why  they  should, 
not  have  exacted  to  be  ordained  priests  and  pri«> 
mates  of  the  -  whole  christian  church,  from  the 
first,  if  that  form  had  been  thought  necessary,  aa 
they  have  submitted  to  be  crowned  emperors, 
since  that  time,  by  the  bishops.  But  this  I  will 
say,  and  no  divine  of  our  church  will  dare  to 
contradict  me,  that  they  might  have  made  them- 
selves heads  of  the  church,  defenders  of  the  faith, 
and,  next  under  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
^  supreme  moderators  and  governors  in  all  matters, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  without  being  priests. 
From  whence'  should  any  opposition  to  Constan- 
tine  or  his  successors  have  arisen,  if  he  or  they 
l)ad  thought  fit  to  execute  the  i^nctions  of  chris^ 
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tian  poptiffa,  when  the  itate  of  religion  in  the 
empire  permuted  them  to  do  so;  ^ince  they  kept 
the  title,  wore  the  robe,  and  executed  some  of 
the  powers,  at  least,  of  supreme  pontiffs  in-the 
p^gan  chnrch?  Should  it  have  come  from  the 
bishops  ?  But  the  bishops  were  mean,  and  gene* 
rally  ignorant  men,  exercised  in  the  lowest  and 
least  honourable  professions,  elected  by  party  an4 
faction,  by  intrigue  and  violence,  and  ready  ta 
comply  with  any  mode  that  was  prevalent,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  given  of  them  nearly  about 
this  time  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  W^  may 
p^ure  ourselves  the  good  men  would  have  sounded 
high  the  honour  which  Constantino  did  the 
church,  and  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  before 
they  hqid  got  the  strength  they  got  afterward,  fop 
want .  of  this  very  precaution.  Then;  indeed, 
such  an  inequality  of  privileges  and  adyantagesi 
was  established  between  the  plergy  and  the  laity  in 
inany  respects,  and  in  this  particularly,  that  the 
former  were  deemed  capable  of  exercising  all  thq 
powers,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  dignities  and  pro-9 
fits  of  civil  magistracies,  while  the  latter  were  ex- 
eluded  from  all  ecclesiastical  power,  dignity,  and 
profit.  Itf  a  word,  we  may  belipve,  that  this  step 
would  have  l^en  popular  among  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  when  their  religion  was  first  es- 
Itablisbed.  Nothing  would  have  appeared  more 
just,  than  that  an  emperor,  by  whose  favouc 
alotie  they  became  men^bers  of  an  established 
church,  from  being .  members  of  a  sect,  seldom 
^olpratedy  often  jpiersecuted;  and  always  afl^cted^i 

should  ' 
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should  suffer  no  diminQtion  of  bis  imperial  prero- 
gative in  this  great  change. 

Constantine  neglected  to  take  this  advantage,  in 
the  extent  in  which  he  might  have  asserted  fab 
right  to  it     He  took,  indeed,  some  airs  of  sir* 
l^reinacy  on  certain  occasions,  and  so  did  his  siu:- 
cessors.     They  presided  in  the  synods  they  con- 
vened, they  controlled  the  proceedings  of  these 
assemblies,  and  they  confirmed  their  decrees,  ih 
matters  of  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline;  for  with- 
out this  confirmation  these  decrees  would  have 
had  little  effect*     By  these  means  the  emperors 
secured  their  prerogative,  on  which' ecclesiastical 
^synods  would  not  have  failed  to  encroach  more 
than  they  did,  or  at  least  faster,  in  cases  of  ap- 
peals, of  exemptions  from  secular  jurisdiction,  or 
from  the  common  burden  of  taxes,  and  in  many 
other  cases.     But  the  successors  of  Constahtine, 
Jaying  aside  even  the  title  of  sovereign  pontiffs  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  if  Gratian  did  lay 
it  aside ;  and  neither  Constantine  nor  they  having 
preserved  a  steady   exercise  of    the    pontifical 
power  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  e^jcclesiastical 
persons  in  the  christian  church,  the  exercise  of  it 
devolved  of  course  on  the  bishops.    A  constant 
exercise  gave  the  pretence,  and  settled  the  opinion 
of  a  sole  right  in  them,  who  could  have  none  in- 
dependently on  the  emperors,  even  in  ordinary 
cases,    to  many  extraordinary  powers,  while  an 
occasional  exercise  of  powers  that  belonged  of 
right  to  these  princes  came  to  be  looked  upon  in 
them  as  usurpation  and  sacrilege.     Their  chap- 
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kins  became  their  masters:  and  one  <ff  these 
pretends  to  be  so  even  at  this  time.  How  Con- 
8tamine  was  the  bubble  of  his  own  policy,  as  I 
have  presumed  to  say  that  he  was,  as  many  great 
mea  have  been,  and  as  Charlemagne  was  in  much 
the  same  respect  four  hundred  years  after  him, 
may  be  shown,  I  think,  on  good  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, without  supposing  him  to  have  been  mis-* 
.led  by  a  bigot  respect  for  the  churchy  which  many 
of.  those  who  succeeded  him  were.  It  may  be 
shown,  I  think,  even  by  ecclesiastical  history,  for 
this,  like  other  histories,  shows  very  often  mure 
than  it  owns,  even  what  it  denies;  and  the  saga* 
city  of  the  reader  gives  him  often  a  right  of  saying 
to  the  historian  ^^ex  ore  tuo  condemnaberis." 

Thus  it  seems  to  oie,  that  the  great  and  funda- 
mental  errour  from  whence  so  rpany  others  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  Constantine  committed  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  was  this,  which  has 
been  touched  already.  He  admitted  a  clergy  into 
the  establishment,  on  the  same  foot  on  which  this 
order  had  stood,  while  Christianity  was  the  reli- 
gion, and  these  men  were  the  heads,  the  directors, 
the  governors,  and  magistrates  of  a  sect,  by  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  sect  itself,  and  therefore 
illegally  such.  He  admitted  them,  vested  with 
this  authority,  which  might  be  necessary  as  long 
as  Christians  made  a  sect  apart,  distinct  from  the 
other  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  not  only  out  pf 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  obnoxious  to  them ; 
and  which  became  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
when  Christianity  had  a  legal  establisbmeiU,  and 
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when  the  professors  of  it  were  intirely  incorpo- 
rated into  the  empire,  eqjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  laws  in  common  with  other  subjects,  and  more 
of  the  smiles  and  favours  of  the  court.  The 
conduct  of  CoDStantine,  on  this  great  oc<;aslo% 
must  oeeds  appear  extremely  absurd  to  every  one 
who  considers  the  consequences  it  had.  But  we 
may  easily  conceive,  that  the  state  of  Christianity; 
of  paganism,  and  of  the  empire  in  general,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  particular  circumstances  to 
us  unknown,  might  determine  him,  on  apparent 
reasons  of  good  policy,  to  hold  it.  If  we  seek 
for  these  reasons  in  the  historians  of  that  age,  or 
in  more  modern  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  shall  be 
misled  or  disappointed.  Eusebius  wrote  a  pane- 
QTick,  Zozymus  a  satire,  and  no  relations  cnn  be 
more  confused,  no  authority  more  precarious, 
than  those  of  all  the  authors  who  have  treated 
these  subjects,  and  indeed  every  other  ecclesias«^ 
tical  subject,  from  that  age  to  this.  They  have 
bceq  all  intent  to  serve  some  particular  turn  :  and 
though  all  men  are  regardless  of  truth  in  such  a 
disposition  of  mind|,  yet  are  there  none  so  regard- 
less of  it  as  these  writers,  wfto  have  rendered 
church  history  more  inconsistent,  and  more  grossly 
fabulous  than  any  other  history,  perhaps  than 
some  romances.  But  still,  notwithstanding  the 
little  reliance  that  any  of  them  deserve,  some 
general  truths  result  from  the  concurrent  tenour 
of tlieir  writing;  two  of  which  I  shall  mention,  in 
order  toj^cppun^  for  the  conduct  of  Constantine. 

SECT. 
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The  first  of  these  truths  is,  that  this  emperor 
neither  designed  to  establish  Christianity,  nor  did 
in  fact  establish  it  with  any  other  view,  than  that 
of  making  it  subservient  to  his  ambition  and  po- 
licy. He  worked  up  this  establishment  of  religion, 
which  he  prefei^red  to  paganism,  for  reasoits  al- 
ready given,  by  slow  degrees,  as  he  found  it  answer 
his  purposes,  and  he  trimmed  long  between  the 
two.  The  second  of  these  truths  is,  that  in  the 
design  of  attaching  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
to  himself,  he  chose  -  to  do  it  by  the  medium  of 
the  clergy.  The  Christians  were  dispersed  ov^r 
the  empire,  and  even  beyond  -  the  bounds  of  it. 
They  were  of  all  nations  and  all  languages*  But 
among  them  all,  this  order  of  men,  which  We  call 
the  religious  society,  was  established*  This  order 
was  often  divided ;  and  their  divisions  formed  dif- 
ferent sects.  But  however  divided  they  were. 
Hay,  the  more  they  were  divided,  the  more  need 
they  had  of  imperial  favour.  The  pastors  were 
brought  by  one  common  inter^pst  under  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  court ;  and  the  flocks  were  every 
where  under  the  influence  of  their  pastors.  These 
two  principles  run  through  the  whole  conduct  of 
Constantine,  in  every  relation  of  it  that  is  come 
down  to  us. 

Tliere  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  had  taken 
the  resolution  of  establishing  Christianity  when 
he  marched,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  from 

Gaul 
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Gaul  into  Italy  against  Maxentius.  It  is  much 
more  probable  too,  that  this  resolution  produced 
the  miracle  of  an  illuminated  cross  in  the  air^ 
with  an  inscription  promising  hini^  victory,  and 
which  he  affirmed  upon  oath  that  he  had  seen,  as 
Eusebius  relates,  than  that  any  such  miracle  pro** 
duced  his  conversion.  A  story  like  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  impression  he  designed.  Nay, 
that  which  Zozimus  relates  of  a  monstrous  flight 
of  owls,  that  settled  on  the  walls  of  Rome  whea 
Maxentius  marched  out  of  the  city  to  give  Con- 
stantine  battle,  and  which  this  emperor  .seeing^ 
drew  out  his.  (roops,  might  have  it's  effect  like- 
wise. His  army  did  not  consist  of  Romans,  at« 
iacbed  to  their  ancient  religion,  though  even  by 
such  the  omen  would  have  been  well  repeived,  but 
of  Britons,  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  already 
CbrisCians,  and  of  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom 
we  may  beUeve  that  all  religions  were  indifferent 
enough. 

But  however  this  might  be,  whether  Constan- 
tino came  into  Italy  with  a  resolution  of  estab- 
lishing Christianity,  ai^d  of  leaning  on  that  party 
iQ  the  empire,  or  whether  he  took  the  resolution 
when  he  had  beat  MaxentiuSi  it  is  evident,  that 
this  resolution  was  no  other  than  I  have  represeur 
ted  iiL  li^inius  was  not  certainly  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  ap4  yet  the  first  edict  in  favour  of 
this  religion  was  published  in  his  n^me  and  by  his 
authority,  as  well  as  in  the  name  apd  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Constantine.  This  edict  gave  an  intire 
liberty  of  conscience.     No  person  was  to  be  any 

longer 


longer  restrained  from  embracing  Christianity, 
but  every  one  was  set  at  liberty  to  profess  the 
religion  he  liked  best.  This  was  the  purport  of 
the  edict.  Eusebius  himself  carries  it  no  farther, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  Licinius,  or  any 
other  pagan  prince,  who  thought  it  his  interest  to 
relax  the  severity  of  former  edicts,  and  to  keep 
measures  of  moderation  with  the  Christians,  might 
not  grant  witho^ut  becoming  a  Christian.  Many 
other  favours,  more  considerable,  and  particular^ 
to  Christianity,  were  granted  afterward.  Euse- 
bius sounds  them  high  *  :  and  they  were  great,  no 
doubt,  though  they  did  little  more  than  reesta- 
blish Christians  in  their  former  rights  and  posses- 
sions, remit  unjust  and  cruel  sentences,  restore 
confiscations,  and  recal  from  banishment  and  the 
mines  such  as  had  been  condemned  t6  them.  In 
all  these  instances,  the  aulhority  of  Licinius  con- 
curred with  that  of  Constantine :  and  if  paganism 
was  not  extirpated,  Christianity  was  in  a  good  de- 
gree established,  while  they  governed  the  empire 
jointly.  When  they  quarrelled,  the  same  political 
motive,  that  made  Licinius  change  his  conduct  and 
persecute  the  Christians,  made  Constantine  per- 
sist in  showing  favour  to  them.  He  raised  them 
lo  the  highest  dignities,  intrusted  them  with  the 
most  important  commands,  and  increased  the 
strength  of  a  party  in  the  empire  which  was  zea- 
lously attached  to  him. 

Notwithstanding   this,   he  trimmed   with   the 

**  Euseb*  passim  in  Hist,  et  in  Vita  Constant, 
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otber,  and  it  is  evident,  that  bis  zeal  for  Christian- 
ity ^as  at  least  as  much  political  as  religious. 
Eusebius  makes  him  very  devout  and  pious^  and. 
compares,  in  one,  plac€,  his  palace  to  a  church,  in 
which  assemblies  of  the  faithful  were  held.  .  But 
as  the  flagrant  crimes  he  committed  are  inconsis^ 
teat  with  the  devotion  and  piety  ascribed  to  him  by 
ecclesiastical  adulation,  so  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
publickacts  demonstrates,  that  Zozimus  had  some 
reason  to  say,  he  favoured  the  pagan  rites  in  order, 
to  please  the  senate,   though  he  meaned  to  estab* 
lisb  Christianity.     Thus  he  permitted,  even  about 
the  time  that  he  held  theNica^an  Council,  and  by  a 
solemn  rescript,  that  the  aruspices  should  be  pub'- 
lickly  consulted ;  nay,  he  commanded  it  on  tfac^ 
occasion  of  some  reputed  prodigies. that  had  hap- 
pened.   Thus  again,   he   gave  counteoiMioe,   at 
least,  to  several  superstitious  sports  that  were  cele-. 
brated  in  acknowledgment  of  victories  obtained, 
and  to  several  sorts  of  enchantments,  that  were 
deemed   effectual  to   procure  health,  and  other 
divine  favours. •    Many  instances  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  produced,    to  show  what  measures  Con^. 
stantine  thought  himself  obliged  in  good  policy  to 
keep  with  paganism,  even  after  he  had  vanquished. 
Licinius,  and  «  put  him  to  death.     But  it  will  bc; 
sufficient  that  I  mention  one  more,  ^vhich  was  the 
strongest  of  all,   and  which  leads  to  the  second  of 
these  general  truths,  that  have  been  observed  to 
result  from  all  the  histories  of  this  great  revolu* 
tion. 
That  several  offices^  which  were  not  only  pa- 
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gan  in  name,  but  in  their  functions  too,  were 
pos^ssed  and  executed  by  those  who  professed 
Christianity,  seems  to  me  much  more  clear  than 
the  distinctions  and  excuses  that  are  brought  in 
favour  of  the  practice.  The  practice  was  au- 
thorised by  the  example  of  Constantine,  who  held 
to  the  last  the  supreme  pontificate  of  the  pagan 
church.  I  know  that  some  writers  have  ventured 
to  deny  the  fact,  against  the  evidence  of  history 
and  ancient  inscriptions.  I  know  too,  that  much 
casuistry  has  been  employed  by  fiaronius  and 
others,  to  show  that  christian  emperors  might  as- 
sume the  title,  and  wear  the  robe,  without  super- 
stition or  idolatry ;  for  these  authors  are  pleased 
to  suppose  that  they  did  no  more.  But  they  con- 
tradict themselves  when  they  excuse  even  this,  by 
urging,  that  the  authority  of  supreme  pontiff  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  senate  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  were  strongly  addicted  to  the  old  re- 
ligion, in  subjection  to  the  imperial  authority  ; 
for  how  could  the  authority  of  supreme  pontiff 
have  this  or  any  other  effect,  unless  it  was  exer- 
cised ?  And  how  could  it  be  exercised,  without 
taking  some  share  in  the  superstitious  discipline 
signified  by  that  n)y stick. robe*,  which  Gratian  is 
said  to  have  refused  to  wear  for  that  very  reason  ? 
But  if  Gratian  was  thus  scrupulous,  and  his  suc- 
cessors after  him,  of  which  we  may  have  leave  to 
doubt,  Constantine  was  not  so ;  or  he  might  wear 
the  mystick  robe  of  pontiff,  with  as  little  regard  to 
the  significations  of  it,  as  one  of  the  Othos  had, 
very  probably,  to  those  of  the  robe  he  wore,  and 
•  Zozimus. 
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irfaerebn  the  revelations  of  thie  Apocalypse  H'ere 
expressed  in  embroidery*  The  power  and  inllu-* 
ence  of  this  cffice  had  been  great  at  all  times,  and 
therefore  the  emperors  had  kept  it,  like  that  of  the 
tribuoeS}  in  their  own  hands.  But  this  power  and 
this  influence  were  never  greater  than  now,  and 
the  office  of  pontiff  was  grown  more  considerable 
than  that  of  consul.  It  is  very  probable,  thai 
Coostantine  dared  not  divest  himself  of  it :  and  I 
believe  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  why  he 
£d  not  make  himself  sovereign  pontiff  of  the 
Christians  is  this,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  or  at 
least  expedient,  to  continue  high  priest  of  the  Pa- 
gans. The  absurdity,  however,  was  equally  gieat, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  his  misfortunes  or  bis 
faults.  The  absurdity,  I  mean,  of  presiding  ovef 
a  church  he  intended  to  subvert,  and  not  pre* 
siding  over  that  which  he  intended  to  erect. 

The  consequences  began  to  appear  very  soon, 
and  have  continued  ever  since,  producing,  under 
various  forms,  in  various  ways>  and  with  little  or 
no  interruption,  a  uniformity  of  mischief.  The 
preemineoce  and  dominion  over  conscience, 
which  a  religious  society  bad  acquired  among  the 
Christians  while  they  were  a  sect  in  the  empire, 
did  not  only  continue,  but  w^ere  vastly  extended 
and  increased,  when  this  religion  became  the  esta« 
biisfaed  religion  of  the  empire.  They  were  ex- 
tended and  increased  in  the  exercise,  and  there* 
fore  in  the  effect  of  them.  No  powers  were 
taken  from  this  order  of  men,  not  even  those  to 
which  they  had  the  least  pretence,  after  this  great 

change 
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change.  Oa  the  contrary,  many  were  added  10 
them,  and  the  weight  of  that  civil  authority,  on 
ivhich  they  usurped,  served  to  enforce  their  usur-» 
pations.  Their  preerninence  and  their  dominion 
ov^r  conscience  had  been  so  far  from  promoting 
charity,  and  maintaining  unity,  that  they  had  pro*** 
moted  and  maintained  a  perpetual  strife  andcon*^ 
tention  among  Christians.  If  Christians  suffered 
much  by  heathen  persecutions,  they  suffered  much 
by  their  own  intestine  divisions.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  make  war,  and  massacre  one  another,  nor 
disturb,  in  that  manner^  the  peace  of  the  empire.* 
The  authority  of  the  emperors,  and  the  strength 
of  the  « Roman  legions  kept  them  in  awe,  and 
made  such  excesses  impracticable.  But  their  di*^ 
irisions  were  such,  that  the  sect  might  have  been 
dissolved,  perhaps,  while  it  was  a  sect,  and  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  have  been  lost,  if  the 
salutary  remedy  of  a  persecution,  common  to 
them  all,  had  not  sometimes  intervened  to  make 
them  remember  that  they  were  all  of  the  same 
religion.  These,  disorders,  however,  being  con- 
fined to  a  sect,  affected  the  Roman  state  no  more 
than  ours  would  be  afTccted,  if  any  disputes  should 
arise  about  inward  light  and  spiritual  gifts  among 
the  Quakers,  and  if  those  peaceable  persons  thould 
fall  out,  call  names,  and  excommunicate  one 
another.  But  when  the  empire  became  christian, 
these  divisions  became  fatal  to  the  publick  tran« 
quillity  and  welfare. 

Constantine  had  some  experience  of  this  in  hi* 

own  reign,  towards  the  end  of  it  ejit>eciallyi     Eut 

J  be 
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he  of)^ght  istill  hope,  md  the  submissive  hefaBTiour 
bf  the  detgy  towards  hkn  might  encourage  him  te 
hbpcfj  that  howeter  divided  they  were  concerning 
speculative  points  of  reiigion,  he  should  hold  tbeitt. 
fast  to  hid  Interest  by  their  own,  and  being  master 
of  the  shef^herdSy  should  be  tnast6r  of  the  flocksi 
as  it  has  be^n  hinted  akeady;  He  pursued  this 
prindple  tfaeti^bre^  He  addeid  to  the  dignity  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,  by  the  regard  he  showed 
tbeiB,  and  by  the  hbnours  be  a&eted  to  do  thenu 
He  added  to  their  power  and  authority,  by  thq^ 
t¥ealtii,  the  privileges^  and  imniuniti^a  lie  beslowisd 
upon  thehi,  and  by  the  laws  he  madb  in  their  fa«* 
vour.  All  this  tended,  in  appearance  and  in  pre*^ 
tence,  to  the  i^upport  and  improvement  of  a  &pi^ 
ritual  power  alone.  ^He  meaned,  that  this  should 
be  distinct  from  the  civil ;  thM  they  should  be  in* 
dependent  of  one  another,  sitid'i^oth  dependent 
on  him ;  and  be  did  not  see  that  tbfe  was  a  dis«» 
tinction, without  any  real  difference.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  Enough  considered  two  things,  which 
long  experience  has  Inade  manifest  since^  and 
which  one  would  imagine  h€  should  have  foreseen. 
He  should  have  foreseen,  that  ecci'esiaaticcil  magis- 
trates would  be  always  less  dependent  on  tb$ 
emperors  than  the  civil,  and  were  <6f  that  r^son 
less  fit  to  be  trusted  with  powen  It  was  c^viouSi 
that  civil  magistrates  js^ere  thb  creatures  of  hi^ 
will,  whom  he  could  make  and  unniake  at  plea* 
sure,  and  not  only  deprive  of  the  offices  they  held^ 
but  of  all  right  to  any  magistracy  whatever; 
whereas  thf^se  ecclesiastical  magistrates^  whom  he 
Voii.  VII.  D  admitted 
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'  admitted  by  a  legal  establishment  into  theeihpire, 
were  elected  indiependently  of  him  into  particular 
offices,  and  bad  a  right  to  this  sort  of  magistracy 
in  general,  which  he  couki  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  He  should  have  foreseen,,  that  an  abso^ 
lute  power  aver  private  consciences  was  in  nature^ 
and  might  prove  in  efiect,  a  much  greater  powec 
than  his  own ;  that  the  church  might  turn  against 
the  state ;  from  the  companion  become  the  rival, 
and  from  the  rival,  the  tyrant  of  it*  This  hap- 
pened in  four  centuries  aifter  his  time.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  christian  church,  before  Constant- 
tine,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  spiritual  tyranny* 
which  he  and  his  successors  raised ;  imd  this  spi- 
ritual tyranny,  established  and  grown  into  full 
strength  before  Charles  the  Great,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  temporal  tyranny,  which  he  and 
his  father  established  in  the  bishops  of  Rom^  th^ 
remains  of  which  are  6till  existent. 


SECT*    XXIV, 

*  During  this  period,  that  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of^  the  eighth 
century,  the  religious  society  pretended  directly 
to  spiritual  power  alone^  as  it  has  been  observed. 
Indirectly,  indeed,  they  assumed  a  share  of  the 
other,  incroached  on  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
opposed  and  insulted  them,  wheret)f  there  were 
sd^ifral  insrtances  at  Rome  and  Alexoindiia  particu** 
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larly*.  But  in  the  main,  they  expresWd  great 
respect  and  i^ubmission  to  the  emperors.  Con* 
stamine  abetted  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 

and 

^  No  iniitaiice  of  this  khid  t6n  be  given  gteaer  than  tha 

wbole  conduct  of  Cyril,  the  Alexandrian  bishop.    This  saint 

and  father  of  the  church  was  violent  and  cruel  against  all  tfaosa 

who  differed  from  him,  even  in  expression ;  for  Nestorjus  did 

little  more :  and  yet,   when  he  had  prevailed  on  Theodosius, 

by  bribing,  most  probably,  the  eunuch  Scholasticus,  to  turn 

atottcefrom  favouring  Nestorius  to  declare  agi^nst  him ;  this 

VDetch,  in  concert  with. pope  Celestinus^  persecuted  the  poor 

jnan  to  death  with  the  roost  persevering  and  inveterate  malice. 

He  showed  the  same  kind  of  violence  of  temper  in  usurping 

en  the  civil  power,  ^nd  in  supporting  the^e  Usurpations  by 

riots,  insurrections,  and  assassinations.     He  took  upon  him, 

without  any  authority  from  the  civil  magistrate,  to  punish  not 

only  lews,  but  such  Christians  as  he  called  hereticks;  to  drivf 

them  out  of  the  city,  and  to  plunder  their  houses  and  churches* 

the  spoils  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  mob,  who  were  tht 

instruments  of  his  tyranny,   for  their  greater  encouragement* 

Orestes,  the  govetnor  of  Alexandria,  Complained  of  these  inva* 

fiioDsahd  outrages,  and  attempted  to  restrain  tLem,  as  it  was  bit 

duty  to  do.     But  Cvril,  by  exciting  the  conimon  people,  th« 

most  seditious ^that  were  to  be  found  in  any  dty  of  the  empire, 

maintained,  a«  it  were,  a  civil  war  in  that  city,  and  called  ia 

anotW  sort  of  mob  to  join  with  this  in  supporting  it.     H^ 

called  in  five  hundred  nionks  at  once  from  their  retreats  in  the 

mountains  of  Nitria«    To  one  of  these,  named  Aramonius,  a 

it  instrument  for  his  purpose,  he  gave  the  command  of  this 

secular  and  ecclesiastical  mof),  by  whom  Orestes  was  attacke4 

in^  the  streets  of  Alexandria.     He  was  rescued,  indeed,  and  his 

lifQ  was  saved,  though  he  Had  been  wounded  by  Ammoniusin 

the  fray.    The  mob  was  dispersed,  Ammoaius  si^ized  and  pujt 

to  death,  and  Cyril  had  the  impudence  to  declare  him  a'  mar* 

tfr,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  honoured  ai:SUch. 

1)2  It 
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tod  his  flttccessors,  sometimes  through  bigotry,  and 
Mmetimes  through  policy,  as  we  may  collect  from 
the  different  characters  of  these  princes^  made 
themselves  parties,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every 
ecclesiastical  dispute  that  arose.  This  gave  them 
much  to  do,  maintained  a  perpetual  ferment  in 
%he  empire,  and  was  almost  as  great  an  evil  from 
M^ithin,  as  the  inundation  of  barbarous  nations 
was  from  without. 

Let  us  not  presume,  like  many  divines,  to  iac«> 
tount,  by  the  short  and  fallible  rule  of  human 
reason,  for  what  Providence  diredts  or  suffers. 
But  we  may  observe  with  astonishment,  that  a  re- 
ligion, revealed  by  God  himself,  taught  by  him- 
self in  one  country,  where  he  sealed  it  with  his 
blood,  as  strangely  as  that  may  sound  to  a  mere 
theist,  and  propagated  through  a  great  part  of  the 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another  example  of  the  re- 
Vengeful  and  sanguinary  character  of  this  prelate.  Hypatia 
was  a  Platonician  lady,  of  so  much  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  that  she  used  to  be  consulted  by  the  philosophers,  and 
even  the  governors  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Orestes  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  her.  To  be  revenged,  therefore,  of  Ores- 
tes, for  Hypatia  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him  any  provo- 
cation, this  woman  was  attacked  by  another  ecclesiastical 
bravo,  whose  name  was  Peter,  at  the  instigation  of  Cyril,  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria,  where  they  stripped  her  naked,  dragged 
her  along,  and  made  her  suffer  the  most  cruel  outrages,  till 
bhe  expired. 

It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  quote  any  more  instances  of  the 
usurpations  and  cruelty  which  the  religious  society  exercised, 
whenever,  and  wherever,  they  durst.  History  is  full  of  them.. 
They  were  exercised  at  Rome  sometimes,  as  well  as  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wherever  Christianity  prevailed. 

world 
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world 'by  persons  commissiotied  by  him,  as  well  as 
assisted  supernaturally  by  the  Hdy  Ghost,  should 
continue  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  in  a 
flux  state.     I  affirm  the  more  boWly,  that  it  has 
continued  in  this  state  so  long,  because,  though  it 
will  be  said,    and  is  said  every  day  in  the  pulpit, 
that  all  the  important  points  of  Christianity,  and 
every  thing  made  necessary  to  salvation,  are  fixed 
and  clear,  yet  the  assertion  is  evidently  false,  when 
it  is  applied  to  theological,  however  true  it  would 
be,  if  it  was  applied  to  Gospel  Christianity ;  and 
it  may  be  proved  to  be  so  even  out  of  the  incon- 
sistent mouths  of  those  who  make  it.     To  what- 
ever sect  we  addict  ourselves,  if  we  are  saved,  it 
must  be  on  the  faith  of  man,  it  cannot  be  on  that 
of  God ;  Tor  the  pure  Word  of  God  neither  is  nor 
ever  has  been  the  sole   criterion  of  orthodoxy. 
Theology  has  done  by  the  word,  as  philosophy 
did  by  the  works  of  God,  and  the  same  abuse  has 
been  made  of  both.     Natur'alists  have  built  im- 
mense systems  of  imagination   on  a  few  sensible 
phsenomeria,  inaccurately  observed  very  often,  and 
hot  always  very  faivl}^  recorded.     Divines   have 
done  the  same,  on  a  few  intelligible  and  unintelli^ 
*gible  passages,  picked  up  here  and  there  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  connected  and  commented  as  their 
purposes   requfred.     The  first  have  not  stopped 
where  the  phaenomena have  ceased;  nor  the  other 
Xvhere  the  Scriptures  have  been  silent,  or  have  not 
spoken   clearly;  which  ought  to  be  reputed  the 
same,  and  to  check  our  presumption  alike.     On 
the  contrary,  wh^re  they  have  had  po  rule  to  go 
'  p  3  by, 
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by»^  like  mep  freed  from  restraint,  they  baye  gpno 
the  greatest  and  the  boldest  lengthy.  This  ha^ 
been  the  case  from  the  apostolicc^l  days>  tp  1;hese, 
and  to  (his  wp  owe  ^1  the  disputes  that  havci  puz^ 
zled  religion,  and  all  the  mischief  these  dispute^ 
have  brought  pn  the  world*  This  ipust  be  the  cas^ 
too,  till  divines  returq  tp  thp  Gospel,  as  pt^iloso* 
phers  have  returned  tp  nature,  and  presume  tq 
dogmatise  no  farther  than  the  plain  import  of  it 
will  justify,  contenting  themselves  tp  leave  things 
dark  ai^l  aml^igupus,  which  revelatpti  has  left  so« 
How  booQ  this  will  happen,  I  know*  npt.  Such  ^ 
method  is  now^  as  it  was  of  old,  too  sober  for  en7 
thusiasts,  the  subject  too  barren  for  rhetors,  i|.n4 
the  avowal  of  ignorance  top  humble  for  doctorS;^ 
who  pretend  tp  te^ch  supernaturaj,  as  well  as  na? 
tural  tbeojogy,  and  to  assume  to  th^msqlves  that 
knowledge,  which  Chrisj;  intended  should  be  ppn^« 
xnon  tP  all  who  are  tp  be  saved  by  it,  as  Eri^mu^ 
somewhere  or  other  observes  *.  But  ^e  must  gq 
back  again  to  the  primitive  ages,  that  we  may  se^ 
in  some  few  particular  instances  the  rise  and 
growth  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  vtgli^ 
gion. 

It  was  foretold,  thi^t  false  prophets  would  arisq 
amon^  Christians,  and  it  was  natural  they  should 
in  such  an  age,  in  cpuntries  where  the  minds  of 
men  bad  been  long  prepared  for  every  thing  that 
appeared  supernatural  or  mystick,  and  on  the  pub^* 

*■  ■  ad  paucos  homines  contrabimus  i;ein,  quft  Cbmtqs 
voluit  oihil  esse  communius* 
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lication  of  a  religion  new  and  marvellous.  Con* 
verXed  Jews  might  think,  and  in  fact  did  think, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  take  their  share  in  build«* 
ing  up  and  adorning  a  religion,  which  sprung  out 
of  theirs,  and  whose  authority  rested  on  that  of 
their  prophecies.  Converted  heathens  might 
think,  and  in  fact  did  think,  that  they  had  at  least 
as  good  a  right  of  the  same  kind,  since  some  of 
the  most  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
such  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato  bad  taught,  and 
since  the  prophecies,  urged  from  heatlien  records 
concerning  Christ,  were  much  more  clear  and  ex- 
press than  any  of  those  that  were  J)rought  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  gave  more  immediate  tempta- 
tion and  pretence  to  the  &lse  prophets  that  arose 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  aod  multiplied  very 
fast  afterward,  like  swarms  of  insects  from  those 
dunghiiis,  ibe  eabalistical  schools  of  Jews,  and 
(he  metaphyi^cal  ^^bools  of  Heathfens, 

The  christian  system^of  faith  and  practice  was 
taught  by  God  himself,  and  to  assert  or  to  imply, 
that  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  incarnated  to  in« 
iBtruct  as  well  as  to  redeem  mankind,  revei^l^d  it 
incompletely  or  imperfectly,  is  not  Iqss  absurdoior 
less  impious,  than  to  assert,  or  to  imply,  that  he 
performed  the  work  of  our  redemption  incom-* 
pletely  or  iniperfectly.  Christianity  therefore,  as 
the  Saviour  published  it,  was  full  and  sufficient  to 
all  th^  purposes  of  it.  Simplicity  and  plainness 
showed,  (hat  it  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of 
ipiupkiod,  rr4  inanifested  likewise  tjie  ^iywity  of 
J>4   .  U^ 
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Wi  eir^girial.    But  then,  this  very  siaipticity  and 
plainness  was  a  stumbling  block  to  soine,  4nd  • 
pretence  to  others.    The  theology  6f  those  ages 
had  accustomed  men  to  thiok^  that  nothing  coak| 
be  divine  which  was  not  mysterious^   snd  that  in-' 
coherent,    obscure    rhapsodies,    which  are  fre-* 
quently  the  langqage  of  ignorance  or  frauci,  were 
sure  characteristicks  6f  Superior  knowledge  in  tbo 
^rst  philosophy,  or  of  iffspiration  from  aboro. 
The  prophet^  among  the  Jews,  had  spdke  in  tbia 
style ;  the  heathen  oracles  pronounced  a^nigmas ; 
the  theology  of  Egypt  and  the  East  was  uointelU-* 
gible,  and  the    metaphyseal  refinements  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  were  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
supposed  tp  signify  m^t  sublime  truths,  tboogb 
they  bad  no  meaning  at  all.     The  Jew%  therefore^ 
who  believed  in  the  Messiah  When  he  appeared^ 
and  the  Heathens,  who  heard  that  the  Divine  Lo-» 
gos  had  appeared,  could  not  fail  to  receive  bis  doc-f 
trine  agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitades.  A 
system  of  natural  law,  enforced  by  a  divine  mission, 
and  a  divine  sanction,  had  nothing  Iq  i(  which  was 
new  to  either  of  Ih6m ;  and  the  Heathens  knew^ 
that  the  title  of  Son  of  G6d  had  been  given  to  Zoro- 
aster  aiid  to  others.  But  the  Simplicity  and  |>lai«nesa 
of  his  doctrine  might  surprise  them  the  more,  for 
this  very  reason.    They  could  scarce  fail  to  per- 
suade themselves,  that  this  simplicity  and  plain^ 
ness  must  be  thp  veil  of  sofnething  more  marveU 
lous,  and  mpre  worthy  of  a  revelation.     All  YfM 
type  and  figure  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews, 
lind  they  were  obliged  to  understand  nowpf  a  spi- 
fittial,  what  they  had   fill  now  understood  of  a 

tem- 
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leoiparftl  kingdom.  All  thd  graoa  conceptiona  of 
ppljrtbetsiB  and  idolatry  w^e  exploded  HeavQn 
coatiaued  to  be  peopled  a^  mtfch  as' ever,  but  with 
iDhabil;iml9^  of  anotiieF  kindf  In  Bl)ort,  all  the 
poQ^us  ritea  and  ceremopiea  of  external  wor« 
ihip  were  aboKibed  at  firH  among  Christian,  aod 
God  was  to  be  adored  io  spirit  afid  in  truth*  Af^ 
ter  sueh  cbaog^  as  these,  it  seems  to.me,  that  the 
converts  lo  Christianity  could  not,  as  they  did  not, 
fail,  agreeably  lo  tb^ir  prejudices  and  habitudes,  to 
•mbroider  some  of  the  tinsel  of  the  religions  they 
left  QB  the  religion  Ihey  evEkbraped,  nor  to  make  the 
spiritoaiity  of  one  as  fit  to  create  astonishment, 
aad  to  maiaiaiaaD  attachment  in  the  minds  of 
men,  as  the  carnality  of  the  others.  . 
,  This  was  done^  ^be  great  means  of  doing  it  of^r 
fered  tbeiaselves.  Christianity  was  taught  first, 
mkI  propagated  afterward  by  word  of  mouth. 
So  tfaa  apostles  and  disciples  received  it,  and  so 
they  instructed  the  fsonverts  they  nude  io  their 
several  disperaiofn.  Hox  w:ere  these  the  sole 
preachers  of  divine  revielaiion*.  Others  arose  who 
had  not  been  tao^l  in  the  sam0  school,  tior  beea 
coipQQissioned  to  .tf  ach  in  t^  sajHe  niapner.  Paul 
hiaiaelf  tiras  one  Of  these*  He  entered  a  volun- 
)teer  inio  the  apoatksbip*  At  least  hi3  extrawdi- 
nary  voeatioci  wda  known  .to  ntoe  but  himself.  He 
avent  about  preaphit>g  bis  Gnapel,  as  be  called  i^ 
before  be  Imd  any  tiorredpondence,  or  even  acr 
«(uaintaoc^,  with  th([Me  wbo  composed  the  churph 
o£  Christ  at  that  time;  and  ivhen  he  came  among 
tbem  he  took  the  air  of  a  master,,  submitted  to 
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W)ne,  but  contrdled  and  reprimanded  even  tbd 
prince  of  the  apostles,  as  you  pretended  catbo* 
licks  affect  to  call  St.  Peter.  The  apoeties,  the 
disciples^  and  the  first  coi^verts  in  general,  were 
ignorant,  illiterate  persons.  Such  men,  therefore, 
as  deemed  themselves  more  skilfnl  in  cabalistical 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  more  know* 
ing  in  Jewish  and  heathen  theology,  might  assuni^ 
the  same  rights  which  the  apostles  and  disciples 
exercised ;» teach,  convert,  and  form  different  cpn^ 
gregations :  or  they  might  add  to,  and  alter  the 
doctrines,  which  the  apostles  and  disciples  tau^t, 
and  thus  form  different  sects,  in  the  same  churches, 
by  assuming  no  other  right  than  that  which  every 
member  bad,  man  and  woman  indtscriminatdy, 
the  right  of  prophesying  or  preaching,  as  often  as 
they  pleased  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  moved  them 
to  it  The  apostles  opposed  the  false  prophets 
that  arose  in  their  time,  by  epistles,  by  messages^ 
and  by  revisiting  the  churches  they  had  themselves 
founded,  but  often  without  effect,  and  always 
with  much  difficulty,  as  we  may  judge  by  that 
which  Paul  found  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  and  in  others. 

One  would  think  that  the  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
among  which  this  of  prophesyiqg  or  preaching 
)ield  9  first  place,  should  not  only  have  supplied 
the  want  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  have  put  to 
silenq?  the  most  learned  and  eloquent,  but  should 
have  established,  by  the  influence  and  energy  of 
one  and  the  same  spirit,  one  and  the  sattie  system 
pf  £|itb  and  manners  in  x\^  wboie^hri^an  church. 

This 
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Tb]6  Would  have  beeq  th^case  too,  it  tyiust  have, 
been  30  necessarily,  if  all  those  who  pretended  to 
gifts  of  the  spirit  bad  really  bad  thiem ;  and  it  ha3 
always  seempd  to  mp,  that  Origen  answered  Celsiu 
very  poorly,  when,  to.  justify  or  excuse  the  variety 
of  opinions  and  sects  among  Christians,  he  urges 
those  tb^t  abounded  amopg  the  heathen  philoso* 
pben.  Bm  many  thought  they  had  these  gifts 
of  the  spirit,  who  had  them  not  ;  n^any  pretended 
to  baye,  who  knew  they  had  them  not ;  and  i( 
grew  so  easy  to  impost  the  belief  of  them  on  tb^ 
multitude,  that  Simon,  who  had  offered  to  buy 
them,  c^ght  thinly  himself  well  off  that  bargain, 
perhaps,  and  tbait  the  other  hereticks  who  aros« 
might  npt  find  any  want  of  them  to  establish  their 
sects.  The  b^hef  that  they  had  them  was  easily 
nvrougbtby  sbarn  mir^gles,  by  seeming  or  real  aus^- 
terity  of  life,  by  discourses  filled  with  false  sub^ 
lime  about  spiritual  beings  and  metaphysical  or 
supernatural  doctrines,  and  by  other  proofs  of 
the  same  equivocal  sort,  in  an  ag^  when  enthu? 
siasm  "was  the  epidemical  disease,  and  when  one 
great  revelation  gave  occasioq  and  pretence  to 
so  many  little  ones.  That  such  was  the  temper  of 
tbe  age,  and  such  the  character  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity  in  it,  will  appear  the  less  doubt- 
ful  to  usy  if  we  call  to  mind  the  several  apocalypses 
that  were  current  among  the  primitive  Christians^ 
fhe  Apocalypse  or  revelation  of  St.  John  and  that 
pf  Cerinthus,  for  instance,  if  they  were  not  the 
same,  and  if  the  reveries  of  a  mad  Judaising 
Ctvi^ao  b^^e  pot  got  into  the  canon,  under  the 

apostle's 
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ftpo&tle's  n^roe:  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  that 
ftf  St.  Paul,  and  tliat  of  St.  Thomas,  likewise,  all 
df  which  are  now  lost,  and  have  been  so  long ;  hnt 
the  style  and  matter  of  which  may  be  guessed  at 
Ivith  sufficient  assurance  by  tlie  style  and  matter  of 
that  which  we  have  in  our  hands.  That  the  apoe^ 
ties,  to  whom  these  are  ascribed,  were  not  the  au« 
thors  of  them  may  well  be.  But  the  authors  of 
them  were  Chri&tians;  and  if  all  the  fathers  and 
churches  did  not  receive  them,  as  all  did  not  re* 
ceive  the  Apocalypse  admitted  into  our  canon,  yet 
many  did,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  ipy  purpose, 
especially  when  it  is  joined  to  so  mafty  other  in- 
irtance^  of  enthusiasm  as  the  first  Christians  gave^ 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  terms  may  bci 
changed,  and  raradness  and  phrenzy  may  be  caU 
led  divine  illumination,  mystical  rapture,  or  holy 
^eal. 

The  names  alone  of  those  who  held  different 
opinions  concerning  the  most  important  points  of 
Christianity,  and  formed  different  ?ects,  would  fill 
a  very  long  roll ;  and  even  a  summlary  Itccount  of 
their  doctrines  would  fill  a  treatise  much  larger 
than  I  design  this  Essay  shall  be.  Beside  which, 
I  am  far  from  believing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
absurdities,  profaiiations,  and  impieties  imputed  to 
hhein  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Clement  of  Alex*^ 
andria,  Eusebius,  and  others,  some  as  ancient,  and 
some  more  modern.  What  credit  and  what  res- 
pect soever  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writorslnay 
tleserve  on  other  subjects,-  sure  I  am,  that  they 
deserve  none,  when  they  speak  of  those  who  dif- 
fered 
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fered  fromtbeip>  and  on  ivboniy  for  tbnt.suflfcienit 
reason,  the  brand  of  heresy  had  been  once  £xecL 
The  parties  of  such  men  were  their  judges  :  and 
we  know  them  only  by  lihe  passionate  accuaatioiv 
which  their  enemies  brou]^,  tind  thB  severe  sen^ 
tences  which  they  pronomiCBd.  £ven  the  wri- 
tings against  tlie  .opinions  that  pievailed  after  I|ong 
cootests,  and  coatests  sometimes  of  dubious  issue 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  writings  against  Chris- 
tianity itself  were  stifled  in  their  birth,  orxlestroy^ 
ed  afterward  })y  the  vigilance  of  the  orthedoK, 
and  the  zeal  of  emperors,  who  exerted  their  whole 
authority  for  this  purpose ;  instanoes  of  which 
ere  to  be  found  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  particu^ 
larly.  Nothing  can  be  therefore  more  unchari- 
table, nor  more  unjust,  for  charity :and  justice  aife 
-due  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  than  ta 
join  in  the  common  cry  against  the  herettcks,  thaft 
arose  in  the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  the 
church,  to  do  this  implicitly  on  the  most  sus- 
picious testimony,  and  to  do  it  in  the  full  extent 
of  abominations  and  absurdities  imputed  to  tlietli 
by  ecclesiastical  writers.  I  shall  decline  this  pro- 
ceeding, though  the  custom  be  so  established,  and 
so  sanctified  in  opinion,  that  he  who  declines  it 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  the  same 
uncharitableness  and  injustice.  > 

Many  accusations  have  been  brought  by  Christ 
tians  against  Christians,  that  carry  on  their  front 
as  evident  marks  of  calumny,  as  any  of  those  which 
the  Heathen  brought  against  the  whole  body  of 
Christians, .  in  the  rdge  of  party  and  the  fury  of 

persecu- 
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persecutidtt*  The  former  seem  even  ta  hfave  be6<l 
iuventecl  on  the  latter^  and  they  were  applied  to 
the  same  cruel  tise  wherever  the  orthodox  bad 
power  for  it*  The  Carpocratims,  or  thd  Monr* 
taniSts^  or  both,  for  both  were  comprehe6ded  in 
the  general  appellation  of  Girostitks,  lay  under 
tbe  imputation  of  drawing  blood  from  infants^  and 
making  up  the  sacramental  br^d  with  it«  Can 
we  doubt^  that  this  idle  tale  took  it's  rise  from 
Jinother,  which  the  Heathens  propagated  against 
the  Christians,  whom  they  accused  of  sacrificing 
children  and  eating  their  flesh?  That  tbe  cele- 
bration of  nocturnal  mj-steries  among  the  Chris- 
tians might  give  occasion  to  some  debauch,  as  it 
had  done  among  the  Pagans,  we  may  believe. 
But  that  the  promiscuous,  nay  incestuous  use  of 
women,  was  a  religious  institution  of  any  sect,  or 
that  the  Nicholaites  prescribed  this  use  of  them 
on  every  Friday,  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  I  believe  no  more,  than  I  do  the  silly 
story,  as  circumstantial  as  it  is,  which  TertuUiaR 
refutes,  of  a  dog  tied  to  a  candlestick  in  the  love- 
feasts  of  Christians,  which  he  pulled  down  and 
extinguished,  by  catching  at  a  piece  of  bread 
thrown  out '  of  his  reach ;  after  which,  not  only 
oth^r  devout  persons  mingled  together  in'  the 
dark  promiscuously,  but  even  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, mothers  and  sons,  brotheriand  sisters,  in^ne 
common  incest. 

These  objections,  and   such  as  these,  should 
not  have  been  made  by  the  orthodox,  out  of  a 
regard  to  truth ;  nor  should  others  have  been  insis- 
ted 
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led  on  as  much  as  they  wcre^  perbapsi  in  point 
of  prudence. ,  TbeSimonians  were  reputed  ma* 
gicians,  like  the  founder  of  their  sect*     So  were 
the  Carpocrati^,  the  Valentinikns,  and  others* 
They  pretend^  to  charms  and  enchantments,  to 
command  the  good,  to  constrain  the  evil  spirits, 
^ud  to  exercise  all  the  imaginary  powers  of  this 
kind,  which  were  believed  in  a  superstitious  age, 
under  the  notion  of  magick  natural  and  theur^k. 
The  inaposition  was  gross,  no  doubt,  and  the  prac-* 
tice  a  cheat-    But  if  we  had  in  our  hands  the 
apolo^es  of  |hese  hereticks,  as  we  have  those  of 
the  orthodox,  I  suspect,  that  we  should  find  the 
former  ready  to  justify,  or  to  excuse  themselves 
by  the  example  of  the  l«itter.    They  might  quote, 
unjustly  indeed,,  hut  plausibly  at  that  time,  the 
precept  of  St,  James*,  and.  the  practice  of  tha 
church  as  an  example  of  both  kinds  of  magick  in 
one.     The  Apostle  directs,  that  prayers  should 
be  said  over  the  sick,  and  that  they  should  be 
anointed  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
effect  of  which  ceremony  was  to  be  the  cure  of 
their  infirmities,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
Your  pretended  catholick  church  employs  it  so 
late,  that,  though  you  believe  piously  that  it  serves 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  you  cannot  discover,  by 
experiment,  whether   it  serves  as  effectually  tp 
the  cure  of  diseases.     But  in  the  primitive  church, 
the  remedy  was  employed  for  both,  and  the  sick 
took  it  betimes.     It  was  a  secret,  might  the  apo- 
Jlpgists  pf  heresy  say,  both  of  natural  and  theur* 

,    ,  •    Chap.  T. 
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pck  magiefc,  afid  they  inigbt  ^retedd  tftat  sdv^f^t 
such  had  beeii  discovered  by  them,  Or  by  theif 
ill  umlnfa ted  masters.  Thoy  might  proceed  farther, 
and  quote  all  the  pompcfud  things  that  christianf 
apologists  used  to  advance  cJoneeming  the  pow- 
er they  pretended  to  exercise  dmly  over  deeinons,* 
whom  they'  conjar^,  Subdued,  and  expelled  out; 
of  ihie  bodies  of  irien,  when  all  the  exorcisms  <rf 
the  heathens  bad  failed.  The  apologists  of  theser 
heresies,  who  writ  later,  might  urge  still  greater 
Huthorittes  t^  justify  their  pretensions.  Tliey 
might  appeal,  for  instance,  to  the  constSLDt  ttrvi 
tiniversal  practice  of  their  adversaries  themselves^ 
even  in  that  age,  who  admitted  neithei'  children 
nor  persons  growm  up  to  baptism,  till  the  ina-* 
pure  spirits  were  driven  from  them  by  exbr-^ 
cisins,  and  by  the  holy  blowings  of  priesCf 
upon  them,  which  superstitious  ceremony  wa^ 
brought  graveJy  as  a  proof  in  the  dispute  n^hh 
the  Semipelagians  abotit  grace,  and  vfa*  sup- 
posed necessary  to  precede  baptism^  as  baptism 
grace.  '  ■'      ' 

The  truth  is,  that  several  of  the  superstitious 
notions,  institutions,  and  customs  of  the  Easternr 
and  Egyptian  nations  creeped  into  christianityi 
round  about  through  Judaism  at  first,  and  after* 
ward  directly.  Every  one  took  of  this  tinsel,  ad 
I  called  it  above,  what  he  liked  best,  or  what  he 
thought  might  be  best  adjudged  to  improve  the 
christian  system.  This  was  d6ne  by  Jewish  con- 
verts, in  the  spirit  of  the  Cabbala,  which  taught 

them^ 
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tbeoi,  under  the  pretence  of  explaiiiing»  to  create 
mysteries  where  there  were  none ;  and  by  heathen 
coavert^^  in  the  delirioas  spirit  of  meutphjsicksj^ 
which  they  had  caught  from  the  Pythagorean  and 
Platooick  philosophy;  It  was  common  to  all  Chris- 
tiani  It  was  not  confined  to  those  who  were 
called  bereticks  because  they  difjfered  frdm  those 
who  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox.  If  the  for* 
mer  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Gnostics^  and 
despised  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  as  ig-, 
norantand  illiterate  men,  the  latter  grew  Gnos- 
tics sooh^  without  assuming  the  title,  though  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  maintained,  that  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  good  Gnostic. 
Thus  ignorance  and  learning  conspired  to  turn  the 
plainest  religion  that  ever  was  into  a  chaos  of 
theology,  from  which  it  has  never  been  reduced 
again  to  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  intelligible 
system.  It  seems  too,  that  ihe'teathers  of  it  have 
never  designed  that  it  ishduld  be  so  reduced ;  for 
they  have  proceeded,  in  every  age,  as  if  religion 
was  intended,  says  the  author  of  Hudibras  very 
sensibly,  in  his  burlesque  style,  for  nothing  else 
but  to  be  mended.  God  drew  light  out  ofs  dark- 
ness :  men  have  drawn  darkness  out  of  light ;  and 
while  many  have  pretended  to  be  their  guides, 
they  have  wandered  different  ways  without  any 
guide  at  all  i  for  it  is  in  this  case  most  true,  that 
the  blind  have  led  the  blind,  and  they  have  all 
fallen,  some  into  one  ditch,  some  into  another. 
All  have  pretended  submission  to  the  authority  of 
God.  All  without  exception,  orthodox  as  well 
Vol.  VII.  E  as 
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as  heit^ticks^  have  submitted,  in  truths  to  the  am**. 
tfaority  of  man*  Numberless  human  institutions 
have  divided  a  world,  that  the  divine  might  have 
united,  and  instead  of  universal  peace,  founded 
on  universal  benevoienee,  the  natural  effect  of  the 
latter,  they*  have  caused  and  maintained  per* 
petual  discord,  l^atred,  wars,  persecutions,  and 
massacresw  I  said,  that  cbfistianity  became  a  chaos 
of  theology,  and  the  image  is  proper*.  It  has 
been  composed  of  jarring  elements  ever  since. 

— nulli  sua  forma  manebat, 


Obstabatque  aliis  aliud. 


These  divisions  and  contentions  were  so  gene* 
ral  in  the  primitive  churcli^  that  St.  Jerom  sup- 
poses tiiem  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  institm^* 
lion  of  bishops  :  and  I  will  observe  by  the  way, 
that  I  may  make  my  court  to  your  clergy  and 
ours,  th^t  even  on- this  hypothesis  bishops  may  be 
reckoned  of  apostolical  kistitution ;  since  the  rea- 
son of  instituting  them  commenced  in  the  days  of 
the  apostl^.  This  reason  was,  aocording  to  St. 
Jerom*,  because  there  would  be  otherwise  as 
many  schisms  as  priests,  and  because  every  onq 
of  these,  drawing  men  to  his  private  opinions, 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  original  meaning  of  ilie 
•word  heresyt,  the  church  of  Christ  would  be 
otherwise  broken.  Those  assemblies  which  we  caH 
councils,  had  been  convened  for  %he  same  purpose^ 
in  imitation  of  that  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  wherein  the  schism  breaking  out  at  Antioch^ 
and  fomented  or  authorised,  at  least,  by  thc^  oppos^i^ 

♦Adv.  Lucif.  tAdEvag. 
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df  Peier  and  Paul,  wns  compromised.     Bol 
neilker  of  these  means  proved  effectual.    Bishops 
qiHeureUed,  disputed,  intrigued,  when  they  stood 
siogle:   and  when  they  assembled  in  couDciis, 
Ihey  a&adiemalised,  that  is,    they    cunred    and 
damned  one  imother.     Various  gospels,  tarioot 
e|Asfeles,  -mere  current.     They  were  all  received, 
in  aome  of  the  churches  at  least.    What  they  con« 
taiDed,  that  are  not  come  dowu  to  tis,  n^i  know 
not.     But  we  may  well  believe,  that  they  gave 
occasion  to  diversity  of  opinions ;  since  tre  know, 
that  the  Coasted  chain  of  tradition  was  not  uni* 
form  in  some  ci  the  most  important  points ;  and 
since  we  know,  that  the  disputes  which  arose  in 
diristian  congregations,  of  how  great  or  how  little 
momeni  fioeyer,    were  pushed   with  the  utmost 
^4o\ence«    The  dispute  just  mentioned  could  not 
regard  essentials  ;  for  about  essentials  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  could  not  err,  nor  would  have 
yielded  to  a  new  comer,  who  had  never  conversed 
with  the  Lord,  and  who  could  pretend  to  no  more 
of  the  gifts  and  illuminations  of  tlie  spirit  than 
iiimself     Such  again  was  the  dispute  about  the 
celebra;tion  of  £aster,  in  which,  trifling  as  it  was, 
much  acrimony  was  shown,  many  synods  were 
held,  and  a  bishop  of  Romcf*  was  on  the  point  of 
excommanicating  all  the  churches  of  Asia.    I  cit^ 
no  more  of  this  sort,  whici^  regarded  chi^y  dia* 
cipline  and  outward  observances,  wherein  there 
were  sotne^  who  affected  greater  evangelical  purity, 

^        •       •  •  Victor. 
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some  who  asserted  evangelical  liberty,  and  somd 
who  practised  a  sort  of  spiritual  licentiousness* 
Biit  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  other  disputes 
arose,  wherein  the  most  essential  points  of  Chris- 
tianity were  supposed  to  consist.  These  were 
disputes  about  faith  more  than  works;  and  though 
such  of  the  disputants,  as  grew,  by  time,  acci- 
dent, management,  or  violence,  to  be  reputed 
orthodox,  damned  those  who  differed  from  theoi; 
yet  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were  so  unt 
determinable  by  revelation,  and  so  incomprebeiH 
Bible  to  reason,  that  they  remain,  afteir  all  the 
mischief  they  have  done,  still  undetermined  for 
want  of  any  criterion.  Of  the  disputes  about 
grace,  predestination,  freewill,  election,  repro- 
bation, sanctification,  justification,  and  other  sub<> 
lime  theological  doctrines,  which  St.  Paul  pre^ 
tended  to  teach  and  to  explain,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  no  man  had  presumed  to  teach 
after  that  great  apostle,  since  they  appeared  ob- 
49cure  even  to  St.  Peter,  I  shall  say  nothing.  It 
will  be  sufficient  that  I  say  something  of  the  opi- 
nions that  were  entertained,  and  of  the  disputes 
that  arose  in  the  primitive  church,  concerning  the 
divine  and  spiritual  natures. 

Now  concerning  these  particularly,  we  must 
observe^  that  they  were  derived  much  more  from 
the  heathen  than  the  Jewish  theology.  As  much 
use  as  the  latter  made  of  angels  in  their  scrip- 
tures, and.  as  fond  as  some  writers  have  been  to 
make  Michael  pass  for  a  second  essence  in  the 
trinity,  and  Gabriel  for  a  third,  it  has  been  the 

opinion 
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opifiion  of  learned  men,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
knovr,  before  the  captivity,  so  much  as  the  names 
they  gave  to  these  heavenly  messengers  after  jt. 
But  to  begin  higher,  and  at  the  first  principle  of 
all  theology.  Ithas  been  shown,  in  one  of  these 
essays,  on'  grounds  of  very  great  probability,  that 
the  one  Supreme  Being  was  known  to  the  hea* 
thens,  that  he  was  acknowledged  even  by  those 
among  whom  polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed« 
and  that  he  was  worshipped  too,  wherever  a  crowd 
of- imaginary  divinities,  that  superstition  intro* 
duced,  did  not  intercept  this  worship.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  this  happened  sooner  or  later 
in  all  those  countries  to  which  our  traditions  ex- 
tend. They  had  ungenerated  and  generated,  su- 
perc^lestial  and  celestial  gods,  whole  gods  and 
half  gods,  and  angels  and  daemons,  and  genii,  and 
spirits,  and  souls,  in  all  their  systems  of  theology. 
This  monstrous  assemblage  made  the  object  of 
vulgar  adoration.  But  we  know,  that  philosophers 
thought  more  reasonably  at  all  times,  or  that  their 
inward  doctrine  was  less  absurd  than  their  out- 
ward, and  that  theism  was  taught  more  purely, 
and  that  religion  was  made  more  intellectual  by 
those  of  them  who  refined  on  tins  gross  theology^ 
like  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  whose  philosophy  had 
spread  during  some  centuries  before  Christianity 
began,  and  was  taught  in  the  famous  school  of 
Alexandria,  both  when  it  began  and  long  after. 
From  this  school  there  came  some  of  the  greatest 
advocates,  and  some  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Christianity;  some  of  the  greatest  saints,  and 
^  3  som» 
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same  of  the*  greatest  heretieks.  It  cwA^  no|  hafN 
'  pen  otherwise^  for  tmtny  reasons,  and  among  the 
rjest  for  this.  The  sect  of  Potamo  was  estftbli^bed 
at  this  time,  and  the  mode  of  cbogein^  particulM^ 
opinions  in  every  sect,  without  ao  intire  i^ttachr 
xnent  to  any  one,  was  prevalent^  as  i(  has  beeii 
said,  I  think,  already.  Tbj^  mode  had  a  great 
/  influence  on  the  christian  systen^.  Many  instances, 
of  it  might  be  prqduced.  That  qf  Origen  may 
ttand  for  all  He  was  s^alous,  but  learned.  He 
applied  himself  to  fbp  study  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  establish  t^e  text,  and 
&c  the  sense  of  them :  but  be  was  imbued  so 
strongly  with  cabalisticai  and  metaphysical  no- 
tions and  habits,  that  be  taught  many  whimsical 
<itoctrines,  and  gave  much  advantage  to  o^en  every 
way  his  inferiors,  to  such  a&  ^erom  among  tbei 
ancients,  and  such  as  Beza  among  the  moderns. 

Christians  who  foriped  their  opipions  concern- 
ing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  school,  or  out  of 
it,  on  the  best  principles  of  heathen  theology^^ 
formed  them  very  different  from  thosp  pf  the  Jews* 
They  went  into  extremes  on  both  sides.  The 
Jews  believed  not  only  the  monarchy  ^f  God 
over  all  being,  but  his  unity ;  and  were  famous 
{qv  their  aversion  to  polytheism  and  idolatry^ 
^t  least  after  their  seventy  years  captivity.  If 
they  had.  not  received  this  faith  from  their  patri* 
archs,  they  might  have  learned  i  t  from  the  Egyptians. 
Nay,  their  patriarchs  might  learn  it  by  their  com-^ 
merce  with  this  people.  I  do  not  say  that  they  didt 
But  this  I  say,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  show  how 
they  might,  than  divines  have  found  it  to  give  a 

sufficient 
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fii^oient  reason  why  Moses,  who  took  so  many 
institutioAS  from  Egypt;  of  much  less  importance 
aad  efficacy  towards  the  good  goveroment  of  a 
rebellious  aod  obstinate  people,  neglected  *  to  in- 
culcate  the  docirine  of  the  iuunortality  of  the 
soul/ and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
mshqaeots ;  ivhich  other  legislator^,  who  were  not 
more  learned  than  be  was  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
E^piians,  t#ok  from  them,  and  employed  to  the 
best  purposes.     But  although  the  conceptions, 
which  the  Jews  entertained  of  tl^e  Supreme  Being, 
were  thus  far  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
and  although    the  psalmists  and   the    prophets 
strained   tl^ir  imaginations  to  express  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  of  God,  of  his  works,  and  of 
the  methods  of  his  providence ;  yet  this  eternal, 
thisin&mte  Being  was  repreaented  in  their  histo* 
ries,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  tlieir  religion,  as 
a  local  tutelary  deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk,  or 
residing  in  a  temple  ;  as  an  ally,  who  bad  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  their  fathers ;  as  a  legislator, 
who  bad  writ  their  laws  with  his  own  hand ;  as  a 
king,  who  bad  actually  held  the  reins  of  their  goi- 
vcrnment;  and  as  an  industrious  magistrate,  who 
descended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious  and 
civil  administration^  even  intp  tho  most  mio^te 
and  meanest.    Thus  were  the  Jews  a^eqstomed 
to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  Supr0me  Being, 
and  to  imagine  that  he  familiarised  bin^self  with 
them;  to  think  him  constantly  etnployed  aboqt 
them,  as  about  the  nation  he  had  chosen  for  his 
^lect  and  favourite  people^  and  xo  figure  him  to 
E  4  themselves 
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themselves  receiving  their  sacrifices,  and  listening 
to  their  pr^y^rs,  sometimes,  at  least,  as  grossly 
as  Lucian  represents  Jupiter.  This  will  appear 
in  the  eye  of  rpasoa  to  be  one  extreme. 

The  other  carries  a  greater  appearance  of  re- 
verence to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  Uttle  less 
absurd ;  and  while  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
former  notions  was  to  promote  superstition,  and 
to  make  God  the  object  of  it,  the  indirect  ten- 
dency of  those  I  am  going  to  mention  was  to  pro- 
mote polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  would  not  be 
tp  the  purpose  to  collect  many  things,  which  Pa- 
gan ipoqotheists  have  said  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Plato  himself  FPuld  have  done  well,  notvvith- 
^tanding  the  sublime  expressions  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  in  bis  writ- 
ings, to  keep  the  reserve  on  this  subject,  which 
he  professes  in  one  of  his  letters ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  the  heathen  ^nd  christian  divines  both 
would  have  dpqe  much  better  than  they  did,  if 
they  ha4  fpUpwed  mpre  clpsely  ^pd  more  con- 
stantly ^|ie  example  of  Simonides,  who  owned 
himself  unable,  after  several  delays,  to  answer 
the  question  Hierp  p|Jt  to  him,  "  quid  aut  qualis 
V  esset  Deps."  The  divine  nature  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  hun^an  wprds ;  for  it  eannqt  be  con- 
ceived by  human  idqas ;  and  therefore  none  but 
deliriouji  q^etaphysipiaqs,  who  employ  wprds,  that 
impose  by  thpir  soupcl  and  have  np  determinate 
ideas  affixed  to  thetifi,  will  ever  attempt  this  expla- 
nation. AH  that  the  M^it  pf  qian  can  dp  js  to 
.speajt  cauppusly  an4  reverently  pf  it,  according 

to 
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to  those  general  notices  of  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  majesty,  and  all  other  perfections,  which  we 
are  able  to  collect,  ^^^  posteriori,"  that  i?,  from 
the  works  of  God,  and  which  serve  stiU  more  to 
show  our  ignorahce  than  our  knowledge. 

Sensible  of  this,  the  heathen  divines  in  their  sober 
moods  represented  the  Supreme  Being  as  hidden 
from  us  in  the  depths  of  darkness,  or  in  excess  of 
light ;  a  first  selfexistent  Cause  of  all  existence ;  a 
real  being  but  above  all  essence ;  really  intelligent, 
but  above  all  intelligence ;  and  lest  such  notions  as 
these  should  cany  men  not  only  to  think  very 
truly  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  but  to 
imagine,  according  td  the  grossness  of  their  con- 
ceptions, that  the  Creator  was  too  for  removed 
from  his  creature,  the  workman  from  his  work, 
jind  the  governor  from  the  governed,  the  heathens 
invented  a  chain  of  beings  from  God  to  man, 
and  a  more  extensive  system  of  divine  natures. 
The  Jews  had  brought  the  first  and  only  God 
that  they  acknowledged  too  near  to  man,  and 
bad  made  him  an  actor  immediately  and  per- 
sonally, as  it  were,  in  the  creation  and  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  too  absurd 
for  heathen  divines.  It  could  never  euter  intb 
the  conception  of  such  as  Plato,  for  instance, 
who  declared,  pr  made  the  first  God  declare 
in  the  Timseus,  that  the  whole  animal  world 
must  have. been  necessarily  immortal,  if  it  had 
been  an  immediate  effect  of  the  first  cause. 
The  same  men  would  have  deemed  it  a  profa* 
nation,   as  well  as  an  absurdity;  and  to  avoid 

both 
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both  one  and  the  other,  they  assumed  all  those  ia* 
ferior  gods,  and  ministering  spirits,  which  became 
the  objects  of  so  much  idolatry. 

The  Pythagorean  and  Platonick  spbools  inm-* 
gined  two  sorts^  of  emanations  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  it  has  been  hinted*  Some  ,of  these  werQ 
supposed  to  go  out  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  parti- 
cipating bjein^  So  they  were  called,  and  this 
class  was  numberless ;  since  it  cpntained  all  the 
^inferior  and  younger  gods,  aod  all  the  spiritual 
beings,  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  Proclus^ 
or  one  of  the  same  mad  tribe,  calls  the  elder 
jrister,  down  to  the  soul  of  man,  which  he  calls 
the  younger  sister.  Oth^r  emanations,  two  only, 
were  assumed  to  remain  in  the  deity,  and  to  be 
emanations,  (hat  do  not  emane,  goings  out,  that 
do  not  go  out,  the  Logos,  or  first  mind ;  the  Psyche 
or  the  first  soul ;  one  of  whom  was  the  Nous  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  maker  of  the 
world,  and  the  other  a  giving  selfmoving  prioci-r 
pie,  that  gives  Ufe.and  motion  to  ^11  that  lives  and 
moves.  This  was  a  trinity  in  the  godhead,  or 
this  was  the  godhead,  the  *^  To  theion,"  s^qch  aa 
several  of  the  latter  Platonists,  w^ho  turned  dog- 
matists, and  laid  aside  the  name  of  academicians^ 
conceived  it  to  be.  r  True  it  is,  that  scarce  ^ny 
two  of  the  heathen  Trinitarians  held  the  same 
language,  no  nor  any  one  of  them  in  two  diffe- 
rent places.  It  was  the  language  of  men,  who 
rambled  from  one  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  what  I  am  to  observe  particularly  here 
is,  that  although  they  spoke  sometimes  of  the  mp- 

nad, 
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mid,  or  first  unity  alone,  as  God,  yet  they  as^ 
cribe<l  often  so  much  tp  the  second  god,  that  tha 
first  became  in  some  sort  a  nonentity^  an  atn 
s^ract  or  iKHional  being,  a  being  and  no  beiagi^ 
without  essence  or  nature,  because  above  theoi^ 
und  rather  &n  intelligible  than  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple.  Thus  they  left,  in  soipe  sort,  no  place  ta 
the  onetrife  God  in  their  conceptions,  while  thej 
^Qdeavoored  to  r^ise  hini  above  i^ll  conception  ; 
and  while  some^  like  the  Jews,  employed  him 
too  much  and  in  too  trifling  a  manner  in  the  for-' 
lotion  and  government  of  ^he  world,  they  ba-* 
Bwhed  him  akno^  intir^ly  out  of  the  system  of  hi^ 
wprks. 

I  have  mentioned  these  notiqns  the  rather,  be^ 
cause  their  indirect  tendency  in  their  opposition 
to  Judaism  is  to  promote  pcdytheism  and  idolatry^^ 
as  I  said  above ;  and  because,  notwithstanding 
this  tendency,  they  come  the  nearest  to  those  that 
prevailed  most  in  the  christian  church,  to  those 
particularly  that  remained  unfixed  during  three 
centuries,  and  that  required  the  gi*eatest  efforts 
of  human  authority  to  reduce  them,  when  they 
were  fixed,  into  one  uniform  profession.  On  all 
these  accounts  it  is  proper  to  speak  a  little  more 
largely  of  tliem. 


iSECT.    XXVII. 

I  HAVE  spoken  somewhere  of  the  ditheistical 
doctrine.     It  was  very  ancient,  no  doubt,  though 
not  so  uniVersally  professed  as  Plutarch  repre- 
sents 
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sents  it  to  have  been.  Oromasdes  and  Arinianio9 
were  the  good  and  the  bad  principle  among  the 
Persians ;  Osiris  and  Typhon  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Pythagoras  has  been  suspected,  not  con- 
victed, of  holding  this  doctrine  ;  for  by  this  Duad, 
or  evil  principle,  he  might* mean  nothing  more 
than  matter :  and  Plato  did  only  seem  to  lay  some 
foundation  for  it,  by  his  hypothesis  concerning 
the  original  of  evil,  Cerdon  or  Ma'rcion,  or 
some  of  the  Gnosticks,  introduced  it  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  sect  who  held  it  continued  ulider 
the  names  of  Manichseans  and  PauHcians  from 
the  third  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  As 
repugnant  as  this  doctrine  is  to  our  most  clear 
and  best  determined  ideas,  it  seemed  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  for 
the  supposed  irregular,  unjust  distribution  of 
them,  consistiently  with  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  good.  This  was  enough  for  such 
Arabian  and  Persian  philosophers,  as  Scythianus, 
Terebinthus,  or  Manes,  and  indeed  for  most 
other  philosophers,  in  ages  when  a  little  superfi- 
cial plausibility  was  sufficient  to  convert  any  hy- 
pothesisj^  against  the  evidence  of  reason,  into  a 
dogma.  1  have  recalled  it  in  this  place,  because' 
it  leads  me  to  make  two  observations,  that  will 
cast  some  light,  the  second  especially,  on  the  ob- 
scure and  confused  theolpgy  of  which  we  are 
going  to  make  mention.  The  tritheistical  doc- 
trine appears  then  to  be  as  ancient  as  tho  ditheis- 
tical,  that  is,  more  ancient  than  our  most  ancient 
traditions,  not  only  by  many  direct  proofs,  but 

even 
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even  by  xhisy  that  the  priknitive  ditheists  seemed 

to  borrow  from  the  other  system,  when^  to  im«^ 

prove  their  own,  some  of  them  altered  it  so  fai^ 

as  to  place   a  mediating  principle  between  the 

good  and  the  evil  god     A  strange  kind  of  trithe<» 

ism  surely,  or  rather  a  system  which  partook  of 

both,  and  was  neither.     We  may  observe  in  tht 

next  place,  that  the  second  god  of  the  ditbeists 

kept  his  rank  but  iH,  and  was  degraded,  from  cor 

equality  smd  coeternity  with  the  first,  to  be  an  in* 

ferior,  a  created,   a  fallen  being.     He  was,  iot 

deed,  even  in  this  state  a  very  powerful  being; 

since  he  could  transport  the  Son  of  God  from  the 

desert  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  afterward 

to  that  of  a  high  mountain.     That  Jesus   had 

fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nighty  and  that  faf 

was  hungry,  ought  not  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 

this  diabolical  strength  ;  since  we  are  not  to  conr 

vsider  it  as  bodily,  but  as  spiritual  strength,  and 

this  the  Son  of  God  could  exert,  as  it  appeared 

i)y  his  miracles,  though  he  was  in  the  body.    The 

Devil,   notwithstanding    this    circumstance,     of 

wliich  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  confided  so  much 

io  bis  own  strength,  and   was  so  impudent,  that 

he  tempted  him,  that  he  tauntingly  quoted  pas* 

sages  of  the  Scripture  to  him,  as  Jesus  quoted 

some  to  the  Devil,  and  in  short,  that  he  insulted 

him  so  far  as  to  bid  him  fall  down  and  worship 

him^    These  facts  must  needs  give  us  a  very  high 

opinion  of  the  rank,  which  the  principal  Devil 

*<•— —  Si  cadens  adoraveris  ma.    Matth*  chap,  iv, 

held 


hekl  ^on^  spiritual  tiatttres^  and  inay  inclaoe  us 
to  tliiiik,  thai  the  devHs^  over  %vhoni  the  Chrb* 
tians  exercised  so  much  pnwcr  afterward,  were 
devilfi  of  inferior  sort :  such  as  Scythianus,  Tert^ 
bintlMi?,  and  other  magicians  used  to  iwoke  fixim 
the  taps  of  houses;  ^  irt^hich  ^xetciat  the  tww^  I 
ittve  nained  fell  don^  and  broke  their  OKks,  at^ 
cording  to  Epiphantus^  or  on^  of  them  at  lelten 
hat  stiil  the  Defi^  the  £rat  jmd  greatest  of  liid 
^abolical  society,  tras  a  degraded  beings  Ha 
liegan  to  be  so  among  ttie  pagans.  j§acfa  the  Cbrk* 
tians  allowed  him  to  be,  and  he  would  hmm  pikacd 
mo  longer  for  a  first  princif^e^  laor  a  god  aelf« 
iBxisteat  and  independent  any  ttvherev  if  the  hero* 
kicks  here  spoken  of  had  not  venvod  and  {iropa<« 
gated  this  abominable  opinioiu 

The  very  contrary  Imppened  in  the  tritiie«stkd[ 
fijstem,  afte^  the  estabibhment  of  Christianity : 
■tad  the  second  and  the  third  divine  hypostasea 
^ew  by  degrees  not  only  into  a  simjittode  of  na* 
tare,  a  coequality  and  coetemity,  but  kito  a 
sameness  with  the  first.  Let  as  descend  into  some 
particulars,  conoerning  the  original  and.  process 
of  this  theology.  If  it  is  matter  of  curiosity  ;  it 
is  matter  of  iipportance  too.       ' 

I  said,  that  the  pagan  doctrine  of  a  trinity  was 
more  ancient  than  tradition.  But  if  we  oould  bo* 
lieve  those  ingenious  persona,  who  &id  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to  find  in  the  Bibie,  we  should 
believe  it  to  hftve  been  not  a  pagan  but  a  Jewish 
doctrine,  not  a  phitosophical  hypothesis,  but  a 
divine  revelation  ;  not  only  older  than  tradition, 

but 
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but  as  old  as  the  rtiemorials  Moses  had  of  the  cfttf- 
ation.  We  are  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, that  when  God  closed  the  work  of  ttie  crea- 
tion, he  said,  *'  let  us  make  man  after  our  image 
and  likeness *:'•  and  although  he  is  made  to 
speak,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  singular  nam« 
ber,  immediately  afterward,  yet  christian  divines 
assure  us,  that  the  Father  addressed  htmself  in 
these  words  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  to 
the  first  of  them  at  least,  and  not  to  angels,  nor 
any  inferior  intelligencies,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  This  difierenct 
may  deserve  our  observation  the  more,  because 
Plato,  in  his  writings,  acknowledged  a  trinity; 
whereas  there  is  no  direct  nor  clear  bint,  and 
much  less  any  express  declaration,  of  a  trinity  ia 
this  place,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  writings  of 
Moses.  There  are  indeed,  among  a  muhitcide 
of  vague  and  obscure  expressions  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  some  that  seem  to  fntrmate, 
like  this,  a  plurality  of  divine  beings,  and  these 
have  been  hauled  to  signify  the  christian  tri- 
nity, though  they  were  too  equivocal  and  toa 
dark  to  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  men  t«> 
the  discovery  of  it,  and  therefore  to  serve  any 
purpose  at  all.  But  the  divines  I  have  men- 
tioned would  do  well  to  consider,  that  they  have 
a  much  less  right  to  conclude,  that  the  au- 
thors of  these  books,  wherein  the  unity  of  th^ 
godhead  is  every  where  established,  meaned   to 

*  FaciamU^  hominem  ad  iroa§incm  et  similitudincm  nostram. 

teach 
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teach  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  it^  which  they 
assert ;  than  any  man  would  have  to  conclude 
from  passages,  that  speak  of  God  in  the  singular 
number,  in  books  where  polytheism  is  constantly 
asserted,  that  these  authors  meaned  to  teach  the 
unity  of  the  godhead,  which  these  divines  deny 
thi|t  they  did.  He  who  is  persuaded,  as  I  am^ 
that  many  of  those,  who  were  poly  theists  in  one 
^ensCy  were  monotheists  in  another^  might  assert 
the  latter  proposition  without  any  absurdity.  But 
these  divines  cannot  assert  either  without  the 
ipreatest,  and  especially  since  they  know  in  ho^ 
vague  and  loose  a  sense  the  word  god  is  employed 
in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  signifies  sometimes  a 
king  or  a  chief  magistrate^  a  prophet  or  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  as  we  find  in  Exodus  %  in 
Samuel^,  in  the  Psalms  §,  in  the  Gospel  of  St* 
Johnji,  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 
^  But  besides:  if  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  wa» 
found  in  express  terras  in  the  Pentateuch,  we 
might  be  surprised,  with  some  reason,  that  Moses 
had  taught  it  to  a  people  so  strongly  addicted,  as 
jhe  Israelites  were,  to  the  worship  of  many  gods, 
and  so  little  able  to  conceive  the  equality  of  three 
Jo  one,  and  of  one  to  three,  a  trinity  in  a  unity, 
and  a  unity  in  a  trinity ;  to  a  people  to  whom 
he  would  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  on  account  of 
the  many  superstitions   which  this  doctrine  had 

•  Exod.  chap,  iv,  ver.  l6.  ibid.  chap.  Vii,  Vet.  1. 
f  1  Sam.  chap,  xxvii,  ver.  13.  §  Psalm  Ixxxi. 

H  Gosp.  St.  John,  chap,  x,  ver.  34. 

begot 
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begot  in  Egypt,  as  we  ma^  b6lieveyX>r  believe  that 
he  koew  nothing  of  it,  or  assign  some  wfaimsicai 
reason  of  this  omission.  But  even  in  this  case; 
M'hich  supposes  an  expi^ess  mention  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  Pentateuch,  we 'could  frame  no  conclusive 
argument  to  prove  this  doctrine  Mosaical  in  it^s 
origin.  The  religion,  as  well  as  government,  of 
the  Egyptians,  were  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Moses.  He  was  learned  in  both  ;  he  borrowed 
from  both ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense  can  be*^ 
lieve  it  more  probable,  whatever  he  may  pretend^ 
that  the  slaves  instructed  their  masters,  than  that 
the  masters  instructed  their  slaves*  If  an  express 
mention  of  the  Trinity  was  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  argument  would  be  still 
less  conclusive,  because  the  Jews  bad  been  ac- 
quainted with  schools  wherein  this  doctrine  was 
taught,  either  as  an  hidden  or  publick  doctrine, 
long  before  these  books  were  renewed  .by  Esdrasj 
I  use  Bishop  Huet's  *  expression,  before  some  of 
them  were  writ,  perhaps,  and  before  the  canon  of 
them  was  completed,  we  know,  very  certainlyj 
neither  by  whom,  nor  when. 

If  this  doctrine  was  not  Mosaical,  neither  was  it 
Platonical  in  it*s  origin,  and  much  less  was  it  in* 
vented  by  the  latter  Platonists,  in  imitation  of  the 
christian  trinity.  Plato  speaks  of  one  most  simple 
^  being,  the  first  intelligible.  He  speaks  of  a  first 
mind,  and  a  first  soul,  that  soul  of  the  world, 
some  materials  of  which  were  left  by  God,  in  the 

*  In  DeiQpn.  Sevang.  "  instauravit.'*' 
Vol,  VIL  F  bowl 
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bowl  *  in  which  he  made  it,  to  be  mingled  up  into 
the  souls  of  men;  for  it  was  but  reasonable,   that 
the  soul  of  man  should  be  less  perfect  than  the 
soul  of  the  universe.    That  Plato  was  sincerely  a 
dogmatist  I  am  far  from  believing,  and  I  have  qn 
this  head  more  regard  to  TuUy  than  to  St.  Austin. 
But  the  latter  Platonicians,  who  were  such,  taught 
this  doctrine,  like  others  of  his  theological  and 
metaphysical  whimsies,  for  in  him  and  them  they 
were  whimsies,  in  that  style.     They  were  often  a 
little  less  intelligible  than  he.     What  we  do  not 
understand  in  Plato,  we  must  not  expect  to  un- 
derstand better  in  Plotinus,  in  Jamblicus,  in  Pro- 
clus,  nor  in  the  summary  of  his  doctrine  by  Alci- 
noiis  (  nor,  in  short,  in  any  of  those  writers  whose 
heads  have  been  turned  with  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonick  theology.     It  was  all  the  unmeaning  jargon 
of  Egyptian  and  Eastern  metapbysicks,  and  it  did 
not  acquire  more  meaning  and  perspicuity  among 
tlie  Greeks.     On  the  contrary,    I  can  easily  per- 
suade myself,  that  this  Jargon  became  still  more 
obscure  by  tb^  supposed  improvements  of  Grecian 
philosophy.     But  still  the  first  principles  of  it,  and 
of  this  doctrine  in  particular,  were  more  ancient 
than  the  philosophical  sra  in  Greece.     Strabo 
Kays,  that  the  colleges  of   the  Egyptian   priests 
were  deserts  in  bis  time,  and  he  lived  two  or  three 
centuries  sooner  than  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jam- 
blicus.     But  there  is  no  colour  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  the  theology  these  priests  had  taught 

•  Crater  is^te  word  Mars.  Ficin.  uses. 

was 
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vrns  lost  and  forgot,  when  these  philosophers  arose 
among  others,  and  the  school  of  Alexandria  flou* 
rished.  There  were  men  still  famous  for  their 
knowledge,  an  Abammon,  an  Anebo  for  instance ; 
aud  Jamblicus,  who  answered  Porphyry's  inquiries 
in  a  manner  too  mysterious  not  to  be  genuine, 
cites  the  authority  of  Egyptian  Scriptures  and  tra^ 
ditions.  The  author  of  the  Intellectual  System 
mentions  a  passage  which  we  may  well  take  on  his 
word,  without  consulting  the  original,  wherein 
JamUicus  speaks  plainly  of  three  divine  hyposta** 
ses  in  xbe  Egyptian  theology.  Eicton,  an  indivi^ 
aible  unity,  woi*shipped  in  silence.  Emeph,  tbr 
same  probably  as  Knepfa,  and  Hammon  or  Ptba^ 
or  OsiriSf  an  active  principle,  that  was  called bjf 
different  names^^  according  to  the  different  powers 
and  energies  ascribed  to  it.  These  were  the 
Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Cronus,  of  Orpheus.  The 
thriee  gods  praised  by  the  PythagOTicians.  The^e 
were  the  threjB  kings,  tl\e  first  gaod,  the^rst  mind, 
and  the  £rst  soul,  of  Plato.  .  Pythagoras  had  been 
instructed  in  iheOrphickmy«teriesof  Aglaopbemus, 
and  Plato  wac  the  next  who  received  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  these  divine  things,  out  of  tlie 
Pythagorick  andOrphick  writings,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Proclus,  in  the  first  of  his  sit  books 
concerning  the  Platonick  philosophy. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  notion  of  a  trinity 
made  a  part  of  Egyptian  theology,  aad  bad  been 
cottiqnunicated  to  the  Gre^sks  even  by  Orpheus, 
that  is,  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,   and  therefore  loi>g  befor^s  Esdras, 

f  2  and 
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«nd  long  after  Hermes.  It  is  nbt  worth  While  to 
make  any  observation  on.  these  dates',  vhich  would 
admitof  several,  nor  to  speak  of  the  Zoroastrian, 
Chaldaiick;  orSaniothracian  trinities,  any  farther 
than  to  .observe,  that  Democritus  had  written  a 
^commentary  on  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  that  both  he  and  Hostanes,  who  lived 
in  the  time  pf  Xerxes,  and  was  himself  a  Chal- 
dean, had  taught  the  philosophy  of  th^t  people  or 
$ect  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  this  philosophy  was 
understood  to  comprehend  all  the  learning  of  the 
East.  I  proceed  rather  to  observe,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  taught  with  so  much  confusion,  that  the 
three  Gods  were  sometimes  spoken  of  collectively, 
and  that  at  other  times  each  of  them  was  spoken 
p{  alone.  The  second  was  sometimes,  and  most 
frequently,  reputed  the  maker  of  this  visible  world. 
He  was  represented  at  other  times  to  be  the  first 
god,  what  light  is  to  the  sun ;  and  I  have  read 
that  Athsinasius  employed  this  comparison,  after 
the  heathen  divines,  though  it  be  absurd,  even  to 
ridicule,  in  his  systeii^  or  in  tl^eirs.  Sometitpes 
the  third  hypothesis  was  spoken  of  as  the  maker 
of  all  things,  according  to  patterns  existing  in  the 
second,  aipd  at  other  times  only  as  a  soul  which 
animated  the  material  world,  and  which,  together 
with  it,  composed  one  mighty  animal.  But  the 
general  rU4fi  of  opinion  was. different  and  more 
uniform.  None  of  these  heathen  irinitarians  bad 
ever  imagined  three  gods  essentially  one,  and  one 
god  essentially  three.  Whenever  ihey  spoke  of 
^bree  hypostases;  they  alt  suppose^  them  distinct 

i  and 


aod  BiYbordioate.  Rapin*  acknowledges,  that 
Froclus  did  dittinguish  theizf  so ;  but  be  asserts, 
that  Elotiltius  did  not  Whefnce  the  Jesuit  to6k 
iikj  t  am  ignorant.  But  it  is  certain;  that  far 
from  confismnding  tbem,  or  saying  that  they  ^ere 
all  one  god,  Piolin4Js  has  stj^  the  very  contrary  in 
maiiy  places,  and  particularly  where  he  approves 
Plato's  expianattori  6f  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
and  te^hes  a  first,  second,  and  third  Unity  in 
iubordiiNction. 

*EC+.  ixf  ill; 

SiNe&  I  batff>e  said  so  much  on  this  tobject,  I 
wfti  just  metittoii  sdme  of  the  notions  which  these 
pneumatical  madmen,  H^athens^  jew^,  lind  Chris- 
tians, enlertaiaed  conoerning  spiritual  natures  in-' 
ferior  to  these.  I  ebeerve  th^,  that  an  ff0e6ta- 
tion  of  investigating  and  explaining  the  original 
alid  first  principles  of  things  was  the  reigning  folly 
ef  ancient  philosophers.  Thus  the  systems  of  co5* 
mogony  were,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  so  many  sys- 
tems of'  iJieogony,  aitid  tbe  phy^^ogy  oC  the  uni* 
verGe  was  noting  belter  them  a  wild  rhapsody  of 
fables  and  allegories.  When  ihede  would  not  pass, 
except  on  the  ignorant  mid  superstitious  vulgar, 
tbey  proceeded  to  a  mere  refined  manner  of  phi- 
k)fiephisiiig.  What  they  could  not  account  for  by 
any  knowledge  tbey  had  of  the  sensible  world,  they 
eodeavouried  to-  account  for  by  the  hypotheses 

•  Comp.^de  Platon.  ct  Aristote» 

w  3  they 
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they  framed  of  an  intellectual  worlcL  The  seosi^ 
bk  pbaenomena  here  below,  to  sp^ak  according  to 
their  conceptions,  passed  before  Ibeoi,  and  disap- 
peared like  the  figures  of  a  moving  picture.  They 
saw  nothing  permanent,  nothing  primarily  efli^ 
cient;  a  multitude  of  efiects^  no  cause.  They 
looked  up  to  the  heavens.  Tbeir  senses  were 
struck.  They  were  Surprised  into  idolatry  first, 
they  admired  afterward^  and  the  more  they  exa- 
mined the  more  they  admired.  But.  their  reason 
was  not  satisfied,  nor  the  end  of  their  inquiries 
attained ;  their  reason  was  not  satisfied,  because; 
they  discovered  nothing  but  effects  above  as  well 
as  below,  no  selfexistenr,  selfmoving,  and  intel- 
ligent causes.  The  ends  of  their  inquiries  were 
not  allaiued,  because  they  inquired  after  such 
causes  a&  these,  instead  of  resolving  all  ultimatdly 
into  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power.of  one  first  ef- 
fideot  Causey  which  is  the  proper  conclusion  of 
every  physical  inquiry.  It  solves  every  difficulty 
to  a  reasonable  imnd,  that  has  inquired  as  far  as 
the  phenomena  lead  us;  and  if  it  did  not,  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  reason  in  them  would  be  no 
reason  for  scieking  one  out  of  them.  It  would  be 
a  reason  for  stopping  all  inquiry.  i 

Here ,  we  may  fix  the  beginning  of  metaphy- 
sicks.  The  ends  of  their  researches  were,  uikat- 
tainable.  Physicks  could  not  reach  to  them,  fiat 
instead  of  abandoning  these  ol^ts,  philosophers 
l*esolved  to  change  their  meihod,.  to  begin  where 
theyhad  hoped  in  vain  to  end,  and  to  invent  what 
they  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  dis- 
cover. 
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cover.    For  this  pui^pose,  the  ideas  of  Plato  tirere 
devised,  which  some  imagine  to  be  the  same  with 
tbe  nu  mbers  of  Pythagoras*.    The  first  strangely 
absurd,  the  second  quite  unintelligible.     I   shall  • 
speak,  therefore,  of   the  first  alone.     Now  the 
second  hypostasis,  or  the  first  mind,  is,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  an  archetypal  world,  which  con« 
tains  intelligibly  all  that  is  contained  sensibly  iq 
our  world*    These  are  the  things  which  truly  are, 
and  the  phsenomena,   which  appear  realities  to^ 
sense,  are  nothing  more  than  their  faint,  transient, 
and  fallacious  images*    These  are  the  eternali  im* 
mutable  patterns  of  things ;  not  only  of  simple 
ideas  which  we  receive,   but  of  complex  ideas 
which  we  make ;  not  only  of  substances,  but  of 
modes  and  relations.    There  is  a  first  whitenses, 
or  a  fim  sweetness,  as  there  is  a  first  pulchritude, 
or  a  first  gratitude,  a  first  bigness,  or  a  first  little- 
ness.    These  are,  therefore,  the  true  objects  of 
science.     Some  of  the  heathen  divines  supposed 
every  one  of  these  pretended  abstract  ideas  to  be 
a  first  principle,  or  a  divine  being ;  and  there  are 
christian  divines  who  scruple  not  to  talk  of  them 
as  of  eternal  incorporeal  essences,  independent  of 
God  himself.    Plato  erected  a  mystick  ladder,  and 
he  makes  Socrates  advise  his  auditors  to  climb  by 
it  into  the  region  of  forms,  that  is,  from  opinion  to 
knowledge.     Malebranche    has   no  need   of  it* 
Things  out  of  the  mind  he  sees  in  God ;  and  con- 
cerning things  in  it,  he  interrogates  the  Logo^. 

*  Bruc.  de  coavententii  tittmerorttm  Pythag^  cum  ideis  Pl^t, 

F  4  Pytha* 
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Pylhag<:n*as  ami  Plato  bad  learned  of  their 
eftstern  masters,  and  liad  taugbt  others,  to  imagine 
a  confused  multitude  of  spiritual  natures  beside 
tbese,  and  be»de  tbe  three  first  principles,  under 
the  different  names  of  gods^  angels,  dflBmons>  »od 
genii,  spirits  above  the  moon,  good,  happy,  ai^d 
immortal ;  and  spirits  below  the  moon,  where 
death,  misery,  and  all  that  is  erii  resides^  In 
this  system  all  is  intelligible  above,  all  is  sensible 
below.  Nor  was  this  number  of  gods,  and  other 
spiritual  natures,  confused  alone.  It  was  indefi*^ 
nite  too,  and  liaUe  to  be  increased  as  philosophical 
purposes^  and  publick  or  even  private  superstition 
required.  The  latter  Pytbagoricians  and  Pkto- 
ftists,  whom  I  confound  because  their  doctHnes 
were  confounded  together,  far  firom  softenii^  tbe 
gross  and  most  palpable  absurdities,  of  which  wje 
have  spolcen,  imagined,  beside  all  these  beings, 
and  immaterial  entities  residing  in  tbe  first  mind,^ 
an  inconceivable  number  c^  eons,  that  is,  of  im- 
mortal spiritual  beings,  proceeding  by  irradiation, 
emanation^  or  some  other  metaphysical  generaticEn, 
firom  the  first  being,  and  inhabiting  the  iieavens 
and  the  stars.  Thu%  if  they  did  not  determine 
the  number  of  spiritual  natures  in  general,  as  the 
number  of  angels  was  not  deDermined  by  the  Jews, 
they  reduced  them  into  determinate  classes  at  least,, 
and  made  them  more  apparently,  aqd  more  imrne^ 
diaiely,  dependent  on  the  three  hypostases  tha4; 
composed  their  deity.  These  were  not  cailed 
gods,  indeed^  though  they  might  have  passed  for 
jMich,  of  the  generated  kind^  at  least;  and  thougb 
-  •  '  there 
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there  were  some  persons  who  held  the  four  first 
eons  to  be  the  tetaade  of  Pythagoras:  nay,  though 
some  were  absurd  eoougb  to  call  the  first  selfex* 
isting  spirit  an  eo^,  that  is,  an:  emanation,  and 
th&'efore  a  contradiction  as  monstrous  as  that  im*- 
puted  to  the  Sabellians,  who  assumed,  it  has  been 
said,  that  God  the  Father  was  his  own.  Son,  and 
God  the  Son  bis  own  Fatl:^r.  But  the  word  God 
hcffin  to  be  more  sparingly  used,  and  for  that, 
neason,  these  doctrines  might  be,  as  tbey  were,  the 
more  ea^y  received  by  many  who  professed 
cbristiaDity^  The  Jews,  I  suppose,  might  hold 
these  enoanatiotis  flowing  from  the  divine  essence, 
tike  beams  from  ttie  sun,  just  as  well  as  their  tea 
superior  lights,  called  sepliiroth ;  and  the  chria- 
tians  might  well  admit  eons  into  their  system, 
axice  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  admitted  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  archangels  and  angels.  From  the 
hypothesis,  therefore,  of  a  trinity  of  supreme 
bat  aubocdinate  gods^  subordinate  to  one  another, 
a  trinity  of  raoks  or  orders  of  beings  was  derived^ 
A  multitude  of  unities  proceeding  from  the  first, 
auity^  and  superior  to  the  first  mind;  a  multitude 
of  miDds  proceeding  from  the  first  mixid,  and  su- 
perior to  the  first  soul ;  a  multitude  of  souls  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  soul,  and  superior  to  ^11 
other  natures ;  for  they  dreamed  too  of  a  uni*^ 
Tersal  nature  sometimes,  I  know  not  whether  in 
er  out  of  the  Deity,  from  which  all  piarticulajr  na- 
tures and  all  plastick  principles  Bowed. 

By  these  means  sufficient  provision  was  made 
for  superstition  and  theological  speculations.    The 

s»ame 
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satne  presumptioD,  and  the  same  misapplicatioti 
and  abuse  of  human  reasan  that  mi$led  the  hea^ 
then,  misled  the  christian  world,  and  erected  the 
most  extravagant  hypotheses^  t))at  delirious  imagi-^ 
nations  could  frame,  into  dogmas  concerning  di*^ 
vine  and  spiritual  nature.  The  heathen  had  in 
their  power  that  rule  of  inquiry,  and  that  criteiion 
of  truth,  which  God  has  given  to  all  his  rational 
creatures,  in  the  manifestation  of  bis  nature  and 
attributes,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  them 
from  the  system  of  his  works,  and  from  the  course 
of  his  providence.  It  wAs^  therefore  a  great  pre- 
sumption, and  a  great  abuse  of  reason,  in  those 
philosophers,  to  neglect  this  rule  and  this  crite* 
rion;  to  inquire  often  without  one,  and  to  judge 
often  against  the  other.  But  the  christian  divinea 
have  done  worse.  They  have  another  rule,  and 
another  criterion,  beside  these,  supernatural  as  well 
as  natural  religion,  the  word  as  well  as  the  worksof 
God.  One  of  these  might  carry  their  knowledge 
farther  than  the  other ;  and  it  carries,  indeed,  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  toch  as  it  is,  a  great  way;  but 
they  were  inexcusable  when  they  pretended  to  ac* 
quire  any  knowledge,  on  such  important  and  awful 
subjects  especially,  beyond  both.  They  did  it  how- 
ever* Metaphysical  heathens  and  cabalistical 
Jews  imposed  their  reveries  on  christian  fathers ; 
and  they  imposed  them  on  the  whole  christian 
church,  mingled  up  with  those  of  their  own  over-' 
heated  brains. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  this  pneumatical 
madness  to  be  mentioned.    It  was  hot  due  alone 

to 
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fo  the  fondness  philosophers  bad  of  seeming  to 
account  metaphysically  for  what  they  could  not 
physically  ;  it  u^as  due  likewise  to  a  fondness  pf 
another  kind,  to  a  fondness  of  making  man  pass 
for  one  of  tho^e  beings  that  participated  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  had  long  possessed  the  bea« 
then  theists,  and  it  possessed  the  Christians  with 
more  advantage.  Neither  of  them  pretended 
to  such  constant  communications,  and  familiar 
conversations  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
Jews  did  i  though  both  of  them  boasted  of  divine 
influences,  of  inspirations,  and  of  revelations 
aiade  to  them  sleeping  and  waking.  But  then 
both  of  them  boasted  a  natural,  though  distant, 
relation  with  the  Supreme  Being,  not  only  the  mo- 
ral relation  of  creatures  to  their  Creator,  but  the 
natural  relation  of  descendants  to  their  common 
ancestor,  a  cognation,  as  Cudworth  calls  it,  a 
sort  of  spiritual  consanguinity.  Several  hypothe- 
ses had  lengthened  the  chain  of  being  very  far 
from  God  downwards :  and  as.  divinity  had  been 
hauled  down,  humanity  had  been  hoisted  up, 
sometimes  by  gross  and  .corporeal  representations, 
sometimes  by  such  an  were  more  refined  and  spi^* 
ritual.  Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God 
ia  more  syste^is  than  one,  or  rather,  God  was 
made  ^ter  the  image  of  man.  The  anthropomor- 
phite  heresy  represented  him  with  all  the  members, 
the  shape  and  figure  of  a  human  body ;  and  how 
the  idolatrous  heathens  represented  all  their  gods, 
land  none  more  than  Jupiter  himself,  in  human 
bodies,    and    in    human   operations,   is  enough. 

known 
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leaown.  But  there  were  other  syaiems  in  wiiiQ^ 
the  similitude  and  natural  relation  between  God 
and  man  were  represented  under  images' more  re^ 
fined  and  spiritual. 

In   the  Jewish  system,  however  we  undefstaiiKi 
the  words  of  Moses,  the  Supreme  Bemg  ma«fe 
the  body  of  man  of  the  dirt  of  the  Earth.     But 
the  human  soul  wais  a  portion  of  divine  breathy 
^'  divinsB  particuk  aurte."     God  tNrealhed  ii  inter 
his  face,  and  he  became  a  living.  sOul  f  ;  a^  God 
is  said,  in  scripture  languag^^  to  be  the  living  Godv 
In  the  PlatoiAck  system,  inferior  imteUigeacies  were 
commissioned  to  make  the  whole  animal  kind,,  lest 
they  should  have  been  all  immortal;  btrt  God  re- 
served  to  hitnself  the  aoul  of  man,  which   he 
lOade  of  the  same  substance  as  the  soul  of  thef 
universe,  only  a  little  less  perfect,  as  it  has  beeifi 
said.     In  the  system  we  speak  of,  the  divinity  i» 
allied  to  humanity  as  effectually  as  the  pride   of 
man  could  desire,  aa  effectually  as'  in  either  of 
these.     We  assume,  and  the  latter  PlatoniciaM 
as  well  as  their  founder  assiimed,  that  man  is  com^ 
pounded  of  body  and  soul.    As  Plato  assertedy 
that  all  souls  were  made  al  once,  so  they  assertedy 
that  all  souls  were  made  of  the  same  nature^ 
Human  souls,   therefore,    proceeding  from    the 
first  soul,  which  was  sometimes  confeundeii  withy 
and  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  soul  of  tbtf 
universe,  and  this  soul  being  superior  to  all  na* 
tures,  except  the  minds  proceeding  from  the  first 

♦  Inspiravit  in  faci«m  ejus  spiractilom  vit«,  et  factua  est 
Komo  in  animam  viventem^ 

mind, 
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^ind,  and  the  unities  proceeding  from  the  first 
unity,  the  relation  between  God  and  man  was  not 
very  remoie ;  whether  they  thought  that  the  three 
hypostases  composed  one  deity,  as  two  substances 
composed  one  man  ;    or  whether  they  thought, 
that  the  three  were  distinct  subordinate  subsistenr 
cies,  and  the  soul  the  lowest  of  thein.     The  rcr 
lation,  I  say,  was  not  very  remote  either  way ; 
.and  these  philosophers  might  think  their  hypothe- 
jsis  the  more  decent  for  not  making  this  relation 
closer,     Proclus  therefore,  or  Plotinus,  or  one 
of  that  tribe,  had  reason,  you  see,  on  this  plan 
of  theology,  to  call  the  soul  of  the  world  the  elder 
sister  of  the  human  soul:  and  if  Origen  did  not 
come  fully  up  to  all  tliese  extravagancies,  he  came  , 
very  near  to  them,  when  he  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  difference,  but  that  of  merit,  between  the 
souls  of  archangels  and  angels,  of  devils  and  of 
men.     The  soul  of  Christ,  according  to  this  fa- 
ther, who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  fathers, 
ivas  of  the  same  nature  as  all  other  rational  souls, 
and  was  inseparably  united  with  God,  or  made 
one  with  the  Word*,  only  on  account  of  superior 
merit  in  a  preexisting  state. 

Thus  human  pride,  as  well  as  butpan  curiosity, 
was  indulged  by  heathen  philosophers  and  by  Pla- 
tonising  Christians.  They  grew  up  into  a  sort  of 
pneumatical    madness,  or  metaphysicks  were  the 

dotage  of  physicks  :  take  which  of  the  images  you 

•  •• 

*— inseparabilem  cum  Deo  fccerit  unitatem— —  cum 
Vcrbo  Dei  uuum  efiicitur.     Orig.  <ie  Princip.  lib.  I. 

please. 
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please.     What  these  wild  or  dreaming  phtlbsO' 
pbers  could  not  do  by  any  hypothesis  about  body, 
they  attempted  to  do  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  soul : 
and  since  ibey  could  hot  make  man  participant  of 
the  divine  nature  by  his  body,  however  animated 
up  to  rationality,  or  with  whatever  adventitious 
powers  they  might  sup|)ose  it  endued,  they  thought 
fit  to  add  a  distinct  spiritual  to  his  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  to  assume  him  to  be  a  compound  of 
both.     A  great  variety   of  hypotheses  was  built 
on  this  one ;  but  immortality  was  common  to  them 
all.     In  all  of  them,  man  was  allied  to  God  by 
some  metaphysical  genealogy ;  and  even  those  of 
them,  which,    giving   him   immortality,    exposed 
him  to  eternal  damnation  by  it,  were  fondly  re« 
.  ceived.     He  who  considers  what  our  manner  of 
knowing  is,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are, 
what  the  means  we  have  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are;  and  how  uncertain,    how  precarious,  how 
confined  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  it;  will 
think  the  soul  as  unfit  to  be  participant  of  the  dir 
vine  nature  as  the   body.     Nay  Plato,  whom  I 
quote  on  these  occasions,  "  instar  omnium,"  was 
so  little  able  to  prove  the  existence  apd  immortar 
lity  of  the  soul,  and  talked  so  much   nonsense 
about  the  essence  and  essential  properties  of  it, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  from  natu^ 
ral  to  moral  arguments,  w^hich  are  indeed  more 
plausible,  but  not  more  conclusive. 

When  these  notions  were  once  established,  it 
was  no  hard  matter  to  persuade  men,  nay  it  was 
no  hard  matter  for  those,  who  had  a  disposition 

and 
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and  a  temper  of  brain  prone  to  enthusiasiiiy  to  per- 
suade themselves,  that  by  various  methods  of  pn- 
rification,  and  by  intense  meditflttloni  which  were 
in  truth  so  many  methods  of  growing  mad,  they 
could  abstract  themselves  from  all  sensible  ob* 
jectSy  wrap  themselves  up  in  pure  intellect,  and 
be  united  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  madness 
has  prevalledi  and  still  prevails,  under  some  form 
or  other,  and  with  little  difference,  in  the  East 
and  West,  among  Christians  and  Leathens,  among 
the  orthodox  and  hereticks*  I  need  not  quote  in* 
stances.  They  have  been  frequent  and  notorious 
in  China,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Europe. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  taught,  that  the  supreme 
good  of  men  was  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be 
gods  at  last.  Such  opinions  as  these  were  held, 
with  some  variety  of  expression,  more  thaii 
of  substance,  by  the  Manich^ans  and  other 
bereticks.  The  most  orthodox  fathers  spoke 
of  the  communion  of  men  with  Go(l,  as  a 
mystery  unknown'  indeed  to  men  and  angels 
till  it  was  Ti^vealed,  but  suspected  by  the  heathen 
philosophers,  %vbo  were  impelled  to  desire  it  by  a 
natural  instinct.  A  strange  assertion  this  must 
appear,  and  equally  false  in  every  part.  The 
communion  of  man  with  God  was  not  a  suspicion, 
it  was  a  dogma,  true  or  false,  and  an  article  of 
Platonick  faith;  for  Plato  too  required  faith  in 
traditional  doctrines.  It  was  not  any  parti- 
cular instinct,  that  impelled  the  heathen  to  dc« 
sir^  his  communion ;  it  was  their^ride  and  absur* 

diiy, 
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dity,  the  very  human  affections  and  passions  from 
which  these  men  pretended  to  be  freed,  that  pro- 
duced this  presumptuous  desire. 

Such  extravagant  doctrines  concerning  divine 
and  spiritual  natures  being  taught  with  much  con« 
fusion  in  the  schools  of  heathen  theology,  tliey 
could  not  fail  to  be  taught  in  tho^  of  Christianity 
ivith  the  same  confusion,  and  to  produce  all  the 
different  opinions,  that  divided  the  christian 
church. "  None  of  them  knew  very  distinctly  what 
they  ita^^ned  Uy  the  word  spirit  and  spiritual-sub- 
stance, wl)4ch'were  so  often  in  their  mouths.  That 
they  meanffcd'in  general  nothing  more  than  breath, 
like  atiifnal  breath,  a^d  a  thift  subtile  matter  that 
esca{1ed  human'sigbt  in  the  ordinary  way  of  see- 
ing,'is- evident.-  They  said,  after  Zoroaster  and 
the  -magi,  that  God  was  original  light,  or  an  in- 
telligent fire.  They  said,  that  this  light  was  in- 
corporeal, and  yet  talked  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
^s  described  a  very  corporeal  light,  invisible,  how- 
ever, to  ali  eyes  .that  were>  not  fortified  like  those 
that  enjoy  the  beatifick  vision.  In  sttort,  spiritu- 
ality did  not  imply  incorporeity,  and  if  one  of 
those  great  divines  was  at  hand  to  be  askfed  what 
he  meaned  by  spiritual  substancej  he  would  an- 
swer in  some-uietaphysical  jargon ;  he  would  tell 
us,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  substance  "  ab  essential- 
**  itat«  succisa,"  whicii  are  wqrds  Ihavereadi 
but  canftot  translate.  -  • 
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SECT.  XXIX. 

Bi^T  it  is  tifiie  I  should  retui*fl  t0  speak  Of  tht 
Trinity,  and   to  show  what   discordant  opinions 
arose  about  it  among  the  Christians ;  for  among 
the  heathens,  though   there  were  different  opi^ 
nions,  yet  it  was  rather  a  secret  doctrine,  in  whi<:h 
philosophers  instructed  their  scholars  behind  the 
curtain,  than  a  doctrine  which  they  published  to 
all  men  indiflferently.     Now  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  monstrous  than  some  of 
these  opij^ons,  or  more  litigated,  or  longer  un- 
settled than  others.   The  least  we  have  to  observe 
of  this  kind  is  about  the  first  hypostasis,  and  yet 
something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  6][2,^erved  about 
tha(.    For  instance,   though  we  cannot  explaia 
Qod's  manner  of  being,  and  though  to  attempt  it 
is  unpardonable  presumption,  yet  we  may,  an4 
we  must  assert,  that  he  is  not  a  system  of  matter ; 
because  there  arises,  from  the  contrary  supposition^ 
a  multitude  of  absurdities,   that  cannot  destroy 
the  demonstration  of  his  ^existence,  but  that  are 
incoDsistent  with  it :  notwithstanding  which,  the 
fathers  of  the   church  spoke  of  him  sometimes 
in  such  terms,  that  to  make  out^any  sense  in  what 
they  said,,  we  must  understand   them   to  have 
thought  him  material,  at  least  not  immaterial ;  and 
what  they  thought  him  then  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive. 
But   the  I  varri0\)s  doctrines  that  were  taught 
Vol,  VIL  G  about 
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about  the  second  and  third  hypostasis^  the  second 
especially,  are  still  more  beyond  all  conception 
extravagant  and  profane.  Concerning  these,  and 
one  or  two  more,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  de- 
scend into  some  particulars,  in  order  to  show,  hot 
Only  that  private  authority  has  imposed  private 
opinions,  that  is,  heresies,  but  that  publick  autho- 
rity, the  authority  of  the  whole  christian  churchy 
has  imposed  opinions,  which  are,  therefore,  deem- 
ed orthodox  ;  although  many  of  them  are  as  ab- 
surd as  any  of  those  which  are  deemed  heretical, 
many  of  them  as  disputable,  many  of  them  as 
little  warranted  by  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  them 
as  incompatible  with  true  theism ;  because,  if  they 
do  not  deny  God,  they  do  something  as  bad,  nay 
worse,  in  Plutarch's  sense,  and  in  common  sense 
they  defame  Jhim.  From  a  consideration  of  some 
few  of  these  opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  appear 
how  unsafely  we  trust,  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
the  authority  of  other  men,  which  may  lead  us, 
and  has  led  all  those  who  have  submitted  to  it, 
under  pretence  of  making  them  better  Christians, 
to  be  little  if  at  all  better  than  atheists;  From 
a  contemplation  of  the  consequences  of  these 
opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  app|ear,  that  theo- 
logy has  made  Christianity  ridiculous  to  men  of 
sense,  I  mean  the  Christianity  that  has  been  esta* 
blished  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and 
a  perpetual  bone  of  contention  to  fools.  It  wiU 
appear,  that  the  atheistical  objection  to  religion^, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  groundless  as  it  is^ 
receives  a  colour  from  the  inventions  and  the  con- 
duct 
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dbei  of  thilt  order  of  men,  who  have  arrogated 
to  tbemselved,  exclusivdy  of  dll  others^  the  name 
knd  the  power  of  a  chnrch,  and  whom  Christians 
are  accustomed  to  think  and  to  call  the  church. 

There  have  been  reports,  for  such  stories  de«  * 
serve  to  be  esteemed  no  more,  that  Simon,  who 
was  a  Samaritan,  declareci  himself  among  that 
people  to  be  theJPather,  among  the  Jews  to  be  the 
SoQ,  imd  among  thb  Gentiles  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  he  passed  the  operations  of  his  ma^ 
giCftl  artfor  miracles,  and  that  he  broke  his  neck 
at  last  in  attempting  to  fly  before  Nero,  notwith- 
standing which  he  was  adored  at  -Rome.     This 
latter  circumstance,  indeed,   was  founded  OQ  a 
blunder  that  has  been  since  detected;  though  it 
imposed  on  Justin  the  martyr  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, atidj  which  is  much  mor^  strange,  on  Eras- 
mus* Id  the  sixteenth.     Montanus  pretended  to 
be  th^  Paractete  in  thfe  third  cehtury ;  or  that  God^ 
^ho  had  preached  and  suffered  in  Christ,  inha- 
bited by  th6  Holy  Ghost  in  him*    Thb  excuse  h6 
tnade  for  coming  so  late^  when  Jesus  bad  pro- 
mised that^ie  should  come  so  much  sooner,  was 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  world  to  receive  anj^ 
,6ooner  that  austerity  of  religious   observances^ 
ivhich  he  prescribed  and  practised;    They  were  in* 
credibly  great,  and  such  as  may  render  it  proba- 
ble, that  this  impostor  di^d  the  death  of  the  trai^ 
tor  Juda^  that  he  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  de- 
•pair,  as  christian  writeiFs  have  affirm^    Such 

■^  Vid.  Ep.  S31,  in  irenafcum* 

o  S  tales 
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titles  as  ^hdM  woidd  not  ^esinve  to  be  menttOMdf* 
if  they  did  not  serve  to  shew  tbe  fanftlicdi  s^rit 
of  tliose  ages,  and  w  talfie  off  our  wonder  M  ail 
the  iieresies  that  arase  in  tbe  ohf istiaa  i^nrch,  fey 
observing  bow  easy  it  ivas  to  appose  a  4i^doe 
Hussion,  or  erea  to  esfiuine  in  opinion  a  idivine  ea« 
tvire^  Tbe  appearance  of  faUe  pr of^iela,  as  weU 
9^  tbeir  success  in  sedodng,  bad  beea  foretold; 
and  it  was  the  character  of  the  tlmes^  which  ea^- 
eouraged  one,  and  promoted  tbe  other. 

These  fatse  prophets  were  very  n^oierow,  and 

their  success  very  various^     But  there  was  no  ar-^ 

tide  of  christian  faitfa  and  doctrine^  whiob  ad« 

Boitted  of  so  much  doubt  and  dispute,  asthe  di-- 

Tinity  of  Christ  first,  and  hb  rank  in  tiie  godhead 

afterward.     Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  nature* 

Menander  asserted  that  he  was  a  true  mm*    Sa* 

turninus,  tha^  te  was  only  the  shadow  and  appear* 

'  d»ce  of  a  man.     Bastlides,  that  the  Cbriat  diddKvt 

suffer,  but  that  he  took  the  Ibrm  of  another,  of 

Sitnon  of  Cyrene,  I  think,  who  saflfered  under 

bis  form,  while  he  stood  by  and  laughed  at  his  iowa 

supposed    crucifixion.    Ebion  ^niaintaiaed,    like 

Menander,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  the  sc^ 

of  Joseph.    In  calling  him  a  goodtor  ^a  just  Bian, 

he  had  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  on  his  side,  who 

calls  hioi  so  in  one  place  of  tbe  Acts^'and^ven 

this  he  did  not  want;  butindenying*bis  resurrec-^ 

tion  from  the  dead,  as  he  did,  when  the  affitmed 

ibat  the  body  of  Christ  remained  in  the  grav^ 

though  his  soul  went  to  Heaven,  lie  had  this  great 

aposiolical 
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apostolical  acitbc^irf  against  bim*.  lafifie,  and 
to  j^  up  the  measure  of  beretica)  pbremy,  the 
S^Utes  beld,  tbat  the  same  person  had  been  Setb 
first,  aud  was  Jesos  afterward ;  and  the  Opbitae^ 
as  they  were  catted,  ^bat  be  had  been  the  serpent 
who  templed  Eve;  so  that  be,  who  redeemed 
mankind  by  his,  blood,  had  made  redemption  ne« 
cessary  by   bis  wiles,  according  to  these  mad« 

Tbat  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  same  time 
among  the  best  and  most  orthodox  Christians,  ii 
it  may  be  said  wiib  truth  that  any  orthodox  be< 
lief  was  settled  so  soon,  we  must  not  believe. 
There  were  many  such,  and  the  proofs  are  at  hand, 
both  in  their  writings,  and  much  more  in  the 
anecdotes  concerning  them.  But  that  which  de- 
serves our  particular  observation  is,  that  the  mad«» 
ness  of  thoee  who  are  reputed  orthodox  never-  rau 
so  high,  as  it  did  after  the  orthodox  belief  on  ibii 
great  article  had  been  settled;  if  propositions,  the 
very  terms  of  which  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
and  sometimes  quite  unintelligible,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  settled.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  this 
the  orthodox  fathers  held  such  language  about  tha 
incarnation  of  Christ,  as  many  of  those  who  were 
reputed  hereticks  would  have  scrupled  modestly 
and  piously  to  have  used.  These  words,  the  Son 
of  God,  were  understood  figuratively,  I  presume^ 
and  not  literally,  in  the  case  of  Foe,  who  assumed 
this  appellation  in  ludia  a  thousand  years  before 

t  -,.— Virum  probatum  k  Deo,  justum  k  roojtuis  su*citatutn. 

0  3  the 
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the  coming  of  Christ,  md  in  the  case  of  Zoroaster, 
If  ho  assumed  it  in  Persia,  perhaps,  as  anciently. 
They  must  h^ve  been  understood  ev^n  thus  very 
fi^sely,  in  l»Qth  those  cases.  But  they  might  ^ave 
heen  so  understood^  with  some  propriety  of  figure, 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  who  was  at  least  the  MeSf 
siah  promised  hy  God,  fo^e^old  by  the  prophets, 
and  sent  ia  du$  tirne^  If  this  bad  been  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  the  principal  difficulties 
about  hi9  incarnation  bad  been  anticipated, 
as  thiey  were  by  the  Nestorian^  lyho  be)d,  that 
'there  were  twq  persons,  find  not  two  natures 
only,  in  Christ,  ^nd  who  denied  ibftt  the  virgii^ 
^as  the  mother  of  Qod^  But  the  church  haying 
determined  that  these  word^  the  Son  of  God, 
should  he  tq.ken  iq  their  literal  i^pqse,  it  is  asto^^ 
nishipg  to  consider  what  profanations  followed 
fxrnc^niqg  this  second  generation  of  the  Son ;  for 
the  first  b^d  been  before  all  wpr|ds,  thi^t  if,  fron^ 
all  eternity.  These  profanations,  collected  fron^ 
the  niost  apprqved  writers  alone,  tq  s^y  nothing 
of  the  Creeds  that  are  go  solemnly  recited  iq 
christian  churches,  wpqld  fill  a  vqlumCt  I  shall 
mention  a  few  only,  Tyhich  ihey,  whq  are.fi^t  all 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  ftnpient  anc|  moderq 
divines,  yvi\l  acknowledge  %o  l|e  fairly  qqqted. 

It  has  been  said  ^hen  by  t\\e  most  pr^hodqx"!^, 
piously  aqd  reverently  toq,  as  they  and  other  di» 
^in<3S  assure  us,  "  tj^at  the  f^a^her  having  cbqseq 

?  Efas.  adv.  Ep,  Luthcri. 
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^^  the  virgin  Mary  for  this  second  generation  of 
^*  the  son,  he  loved  her  as  his  spouse ;  he  em- 
"  ployed  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  made  his 
**  pronobus  or  paranymphus,   that  is,  his  bride-, 
^^  man,  to  procure  her  consent,   without  which 
^^  there  can  be  no  lawful  marriage ;  and  having 
*^  obtained  it,  his  virtue  overshadowed  her,  which 
'^  he  tempered  so  that  her  human  nature  might 
"  be  able  to  support  the  divine  embracement.     In 
^^  this  private  embracement  she  conceived,    the 
^'  Holy  Spirit  flowing  into  her,    and  producing 
^'  the  effect  of  human  seed.     Thus  the  child 
'^  partook  of  the  two  natures  of  his  parents,  the 
'^  divine  nature  of  his  father,  and  the  human 
"  nature  of  his  mother/'    In  such  gross  terms, 
and  under  such  gross  images,  has  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  been   explained.     The  words  of 
St.  Ambrose  are  too  obscene  to  be  translated. 
Take  them  in  Latin  therefore.  "  Non  enim,"  says 
this  modest  archbishop,    ''  virilis  coitus  vulvas 
"  virginalis  secreta  reseravit,  sed  immaculatum 
"  semen  inviolabili   utero  spiritus  sanctus   in- 
"  fudit."      St.   Austin  softens  the  terms,    and 
changes  the  image  a  little.     But  if  he  does  not 
appear  quite  so  obscene,  he  must  appear  at  least 
as  mad  as  the  others.   **  God  spoke  by  his  angel," 
says  this  saint,  "  and  the  virgin  was  got  with 
"  child  b^  the  ear*."    There  were  those  who  as- 
serted, that  Christ  did  not  assume  his  body  in  the 

*  Deus  loquebatur  per  suum  aogeluin,  et  virgo  per  aurem 
impregnabatyr. 

G  4  virgin's 
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virgin's  wombi  but  that  be  brought  it  from  Heaven, 
and  passed  through  her  as  water  passes  througlr 
a  pipe*.  They  were  called  hereticks.  for  their 
painsi  and  yet  surely  that  doctrine  might  have 
been  sung  or  said  in  the  churches^  as  decently  and 
with  as  much  edification,  as  those^  hymns  were, 
in  one  of  which  it  was  said,  that  the  virgin  con- 
ceived, ^^  non  ex  yiiili  semine,  sed  mystico  spira- 
"  mine,"  and  in  the  other,  that  the  Ward  or  Lo- 
gos entered  at  her  ear,  -'  et  exivit  per  etuream 
*^  portara."^ 

Such  extravagant  and  prpfane  notions  and  ex- 
pressions^ as  have  been  last  mentioned^  came  into 
fashion  chiefly  after  the  Nicaean  council,  which 
Constai^tine  thought  it  necessary  to  convene. 
How  iU  be  judged,  and  how  ill  hia  auccjBssora 
judgied  on  similar  occasions,  long  and  woful  ex- 
perience has  manifested.  What  passed  before 
his  time  showed,  that  attempts  to  explain  diving 
mysteries  m^st  b?  of  necessity  §ndl^s ;  and  what 
pasned  in  and  after  bis  time^  that  it  is  to  no  pur« 
pose,  at  least  to  i^o  good  purpose,  to  impose 
any  authorised  definitions  of  them.  What  revela- 
tion leayes  a  mystery  must  remain  such :  and 
there  caonpt  be  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  imi^t 
gine  that  human  authority,  call  it  how  you  please, 
ought  to  determine,  or  will  determine,  to  submis-f 
sion,  those  who  think  that  such  definitions  are  not 
conformable  to  their  true  criteriqn,  ishich  is  the 
revelation    itself.      The  only  difference  is  thi^. 

f  Aug.  de  Tem.  Serm  .22, 
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TTie  men  who  dispute  and  wrangle  on  such  points' 
as  these,  wherein  neither  morality  nor  good  go- 
vernment are  concerned,  cannot  do  n)uch  hurl^* 
if  they  arc  left  to  dispute  and  wrangle  afrA>ng 
tbemeelves ;  whereas  if  publick  authority  /takes 
Botice  of  them  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  decide  any  way,  civil  disorders  aref 
sure  to  follow,  and  the  blood  of  nations  is  spilled, 
in  wars  and  massacres,  to  extinguish  a  flame  which 
some  hot-headed  priest,  or  delirious , metaphysi- 
cian, has  kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguish 
neither. 

What  revelation  leaves  a  mystery  must  remaia 
such  :  and  if  any  thing  was  ever  left  a  mystery, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  so*  Christ  had 
no  where  called  himself  God.  His  apostles  called 
him  Lord.*  Peter  bad  once  declared  him  to  be  % 
man:  and  Paul,  preaching  to  the  AtbenianSi 
speaks  of  him  rather  as  a  man  than  as  God» 
He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  of  the  Holy  Ghdst.  These  inconsistent 
writers  talk  often  a  different  language  on  the 
same  subject,  and  contradict  in  one  place  what 
they  have  said  in  another.  How  they  came 
to  do  so  in  this  case,  let  others  account ;  but 
let  them  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  apos-* 
ties  better  than  the  greatest  ancient  and  mo- 
dern divines  have  done.  According  to  them 
Peter  was  afraid  of  scandalising  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  believed  one  God,  had  never  heard  of  the 
Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost,  and  wduld  have  been  re- 

,    f  Eras*  ubi  ftugra» 
,  '       volted 
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volted  against  Christianity  more  than  they  were^  if 
they  bad  beard  the  man,   whom  they  had  seen 
crucified  and   buried,   called  God.      Paul  was 
afraid  of  con^rming  the  Gentiles  in  their  polythe- 
ism,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Christ  was  God. 
The  prudence  of  this  method,  by  which  the  young 
in  Christ  were  fed  with  milk,  and  those  of  riper 
years  with  solid  food,  for  the  whole  mystery  was 
revealed  to  them,  has  been  extremely  applauded  ' 
by  the  most  approved  doctors  of  the  church.     I 
am  unwilling,  however,  to  take  this  for  the  reason 
of  the  conduct,  which  the  two  apostles  held.     It 
savours  too  much  of  an  outward  and  inward  doc- 
trine, the  double  dealing  of  pagan  divines.     It 
seems  unworthy  of  men  commissioned  by  Christ, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Gho^t,  and  able  to  enforce 
all  they  taught  by  miracles.     It  bears  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  unrighteous  cunning  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  conceal  the  humiliation 
atid  passion  of  the  Saviour  from  their  Neophites 
in  China.     But  whatever  reason  the  apostles  bad 
for  it,  which  they  who  boast  to  be  their  successors 
have  no  right  to  determine,  this  was  their  con- 
duct.   The  divinity  of  the  Word  grew  by  slow 
degrees  into  general  belief  ^mong  Christians :  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  degrees  still  slower, 
and  the  coequality  and  consubst^ntjality  of  the 
three  hypostases  last  of  all*    It  fared  with  the  Son, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  much  as  it  has 
fared  since  with  the  mother  of  God,     Strong  figu- 
rative ei^pressions,  which  «the  apostles  ^mploy^d 
on  some,  which  other  doctors  and  saints  employ- 
ed pn  all  occasions,  and  which  were  animated,. 

doubtless 
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doubtless,  by  the  opposition  of  heathens,  Jews, 
and  heretfcks,  might  contribute  to  exalt  the  Son 
at  the  expense  of  the  Father's  supremacy;  as  we 
know  very  certainly,  that  by  such  means  and  on 
SQch  motives  as  these  the  virgin  acquired  the  titl^ 
of  deipara,  to  whom,  if  she  is  not  a  goddess 
avowed  in  express  terms,  divine  honours  are  paid, 
and  her  intercession  is  implored  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  She  is  so  plainly  distinguished  from 
both,  that  her  intercession  with  either  carries  more 
propriety  along  with  it,  than  the  intercession  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father;  since  these  ,two  consub- 
^tantial  persons  cannot  be  intelligibly  distinguish- 
fd  from  one  another,  and  since  it  is  of  the  utmost 
^surdity  to  advance,  that  the  same  person  inter- 
cedes with  himself. 

What  has  befsn  said  will  appear  evidently  true, 
if  we  look  into  the  anecdotes  of  the  apostolical 
andfoUoisripg  ages ;  or  jf  we  consult,  with  due 
discermpeot,  those  who  have  made  them  their 
?tudy.  Many  qf  the  primitive  Christians,  struck 
with  religiotis  awe,  had  a  very  reasonable  scruple 
of  u^ipg  wy  appellations^  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  Spriptur^s.  Many  of  tliem  dared 
^ot  giv9  that  of  the  true  God  to  Christ,  before  the 
Nicaean  council,  npr  several  after  it :  and  even  the 
most  orthodox,  who  scrupled  not  to  call  him  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  when  the 
council  had  propoi}Qced,  were  still  afraid  to  give 
this  appellation  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nay  from 
(he  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  condemned 
f  pon  after  the  AriaDS,  in  anot^ier  council,  and  even 

to 
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to  this  haur,  the  Holy  Gbo5t  has  not  been  deemed 
God  by  generation,  but  by  procession  or  sjpiratkm; 
that  is,  by  the  breathing  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  or  by  the  joint  breathing  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  of  which  difference  in  an  identity  of  na-» 
tore  we  must  be  content  to  say  what  Erasmus 
said,  "  satis  est  credere."  In  short,  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  never  taught  explicitly 
and  positively  by  any  divine  authority.  It  was  a'^ 
,  vague  opinion  in  heathen  theology,  which  in- 
tended no  more,  perhaps,  than  to  personify  the 
wisdom  and  goodhess  of  the  supreme  omnipotent 
Being,  It  has  beep  a  theological  dispute  in  aU 
^ges  among  Christians,  and  the  precise  de6nition, 
ftccordingto  which  we  are  obliged  to  profess  that 
we  believe  it,  is  founded  on  authority  intirely  hu- 
man, and  therefore  undeniably  fallible,  imperial 
'fend  ecclesiastical  authority. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  decisions  in  favour  of  the 
second  and  third  hypostases  have  been  made  by 
councils  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Gbost, 
I  shall  only  say,  the  question  is  begged  ridicu- 
lously, when  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
supposed  to  prove  the  very  point  in  dispute,  his 
divinity ;  and  that  they  therefore  must  have  no 
small  share  of  stupidity,  of  ignorance,  ^nd  effron- 
tery, who  can  insist  on  such  an  answer  in  this 
age.  If  it  be  said  that  the  councils,  which  con^ 
demned  the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  of 
Sabellus,  of  Arius,  of  Photinus,*  and  of  other 
heretic ks,  were  guided,  in  the  canons  they  made, 
and  the  anathemas  they  pronoanced,  by  the  un» 

erring 
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erring  rule  of  Scripture  and  uniform  tradition  ;  I 
shall  only  ask,  what  that  Scripture  was?  It  was 
not  the  Old  Testament  most  surely ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  allow,  that  this  Testament  contains 
any  notices  of  the  Trinity.     Was  it  the  New  Tes* 
tament?  But  we  may  defy  the  ablest  chemist, 
that  ever  worked  on  those  materials^  to  extract 
from  them  such  a  trinity,  as  that  is  which  the 
christian  church  acknowledges*     Passages  that 
seem  favourable  to  it,  in  part,  may  be,  as  they 
have  been,  produced.     But  then  passages  that  arc 
really  inconi^istent  with  it,  in  the  whole,  may  be, 
as  they  have  bieen,  opposed  to  these  :  and  the  fa- 
mous adjective  homoiisios  will  not  be  found   con^ 
secrated  by  scripture  language :  though  even  this 
word  does  not  signify  very  determinately  what  it 
has  been  applied  to  signify,  if  identity  alone  be  the 
greatest,  and  similitude  but  a  lesd  unity,  as  the 
learned  say  *.     As  little  grounds  are  there,  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  even  in  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul,    for  that  impudent  analysis   which 
school  divines  and  others  have  presumed  to  make 
of  the  Deity,  when  they  have  talked  so  much  non- 
sense about  processions  or  emanations,  persons, 
relations,  notions,  or  terms,  and  the  indwelling  of 
these  divine  beings  in  one  another.    Certain  figu- 
rative and  vague  expressions,  of  which  there  are 
many,  have  been  picked  up  here  and  there,  and 
have  been  dragged  to  countenance,   if  that  wa* 

*  ^«— Cpnsimilis  essentia.   Eras.     Identitas  maxima    Ht 
iifiitas :  minor  ui^ta^  est  similitudb.     Mart,  Lexic, 

possible, 
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ftod  Macedonius.  That  such  men  as  t\\ese  should 
be  divided  in  their  opinions  conci^niag  the  Trinity, 
jcannotseem  strange  to  any  pei^on^  who  consi^rs 
the  nature  of  this  doctrine,  how  it  came  into  ihip 
church,  how  it  grew  up  there,  ^.nd  how  open  to  dis- 
pute it  remained  three  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
To  believe  three  gods,  three  substanjccs  essooti-* 
ally  different,  or  three  subsistencies^  as  they  were 
fCalled  by  some,  in  the  godhead,  distinct  and  sub- 
ordinate, the  second. to  the  first,  and  the  third  to 
ithe  second,  was  not  hard  on  the  principles  of 
heathen  theology,  iri  which  such  a  trinity  had 
been  taught.  But  on  the  principles  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  theology,  such  a  belief  could  not  be 
iadmitted  without  manifest  inconsistency;  audit 
is  not  conceivable,  that  Philo  could  reconcile 
Plato  and  Moses,  when  he  talked  of  a  second 
god.  To  save  this  inconsistency,  and  to  avoid  as 
jfnucb  as  possible  all  appearance  of  polytheism^ 
several  expedients  were  devised.  Some,  like  Sa- 
bellius  and  his  master  Noetus,  denied  a  distiac-* 
tion  of  persons  in  the  godhead  :  so  that  God  the 
Father  was,  in  the  system  of  these  hereticks,  as 
it  is  said,  his  own  Son,  and  God  the  Son  bis  ow,a 
Father ;  nay  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  suffered  together  in  the  passion  and  person 
of  Christ,  since  they  were  but  one,  person,,  under 
three  notions  and  appellations.  Some,  like  Paul 
of  Samosata  before  the  Nicaean  council,  and  Pho- 
tinus,  at  that  time,  or  immediately  after  it,.mainr 
tained,  that  Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God  only 
on  account  of  hjs^  sanctity;  that  the  word  de.- 
3ce;ided  on  him,  and  then  returned  to  the  Father ; 

and 
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bnd  thut  he  did  not  commence  the  Christ,  till  he 
had  been  baptized  in  the  Jordan. 

As  some  were  afraid  of  destroying  the  unity  by 
the  trinity,  otliers  were  afraid  of  destroying  the 
trinity  by  the  unity;  Arius  thought  to  save  botb| 
by  opposing  the  unitarians,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  of  persons,  and  the  trlnitarians,  who 
held,  that  they  were  all  equal.  He  made  the  dis« 
tinction  of  persons  as  strong  as  he  could^  in  coa« 
tradiction  to  the' former ;  and  he  was  so  far  from 
acceding  to  the  latter,  that  he  denied  the  Son  to 
be  either  in  rank  or  nature  equal  to  the  Fathefp 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  so  even  to  the  Son^ 
The  strict  trinitarians,  who  became  afterward 
the  sole  orthodox,  might  hold  the  Father  to  be 
alone  eternal  in  this  sense,  *^  quod  careat  ori- 
gine ;"  fpr  ■*  duss  per^onae  ab  ipso  sunt,  ipse  k 
^' nullo/'  So  Htlarius  expressed  himself.  But 
he  and  the  rest  of  them  believed  an  eternal  ge« 
Deration  of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  had  no  beginning  in  time,  though  they 
had  an  original  in  nature,  the.  nature  of  the 
Father.  The  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  denied 
this  community  of  nature^  held  the  Father  alone 
to  be  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  Son  to  be  the 
first  of  all  creatures,  but  a  created  being.  If  this 
doctrine  had  become  orthodox,^  as  it  did  very 
nearly,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Ni* 
csean  council,  the  Macedonians  would  have  form^ 
ed  no  sect.  The  divinity  of  the  second  hypos^ 
tasis  failing,  that  of  the  third  would  have  fidlen 
of  course;  which  it  is  plain  that  Arius  saw,  when 
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he  urged  nothing,  and  the  Nicssan  council  added 
nothing  to  the  Creed  concernii^  the  Holy  Ghost* 
But  the  heretickB  of  those  days  were  so  afraid  of 
mdmitting  any  coequality  with  the  Supreme  Beings 
that  they  opposed  tile  divinity  of  the  third  hypos* 
kasis,  e^en  after  that  of  the  second  had  been 
established.  They  were  easily  defeated.  The 
same  sort  of  proof,  as  had  served  in  one  dispute^ 
served  iu  the  other:,  and  though  the  orthodox 
themselves  distinguished;  generation  from  proces- 
sion, yet  the  Scripture  joining  the  Soa  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  so  often  together,  and  Christ  having 
ordered  baptism  to  be  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  con^ 
firmed,  and  these  councils  employed,  very  wisely^ 
authority  instead  of  argument*  It  was  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  to  show^  by  any  subtilty  of  logick, 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  polyllieistical ;  since 
the  admission  of  three  op  of  three  hundred  gods 
is  equally  so.  There  remained,  therefore,  nothing 
flo  be  done,  but  to  t»ake  a  mystery  where  tbey 
found  none :  and  having  decreed,  that  there  are 
three  gods,  to  decree  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  but  one;  for  so  the  Athcmasian  doctrine  must 
jound  to  every  man  who  does  not  comprehend^ 
and  that  isevery  man  living,  all  the  profoitod  me* 
taphysicks  that  have  been  employed  to  distinguish 
away  the  apparent  contradiction,  unless  he  gives 
his  understanding  up  to  a  jargon  of  words,  and 
can  fancy  he  believes  without  any  clear  and  di^ 
stinct  ideas^ 

'^  :  ^  —  ...    *  .  in 
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'  In  this  manner  was  the  fundamental  article  of 
Christianity  imposed  at  first,  without  a  plain  find 
tarmbnical  concurrence  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of 
tradition;  though  such  a  concurrence,  at  leasts 
was  necessary  to  make  it  a  revealed  doctrine,  and 
of  divine  obligation.  It  continues  to  be  imposed 
still :  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  these  theological  attempts,  to  persuade 
mankind  that  three  distinct  persons  in  the  godhead 
htate  but  one  God,  have  induced  some  to  believe^ 
that  there  is  no  God  at  all :  just  as  the  preteit* 
sioQs  of  heathen  philosophers  to  knowledge  really 
unattainable  induced  several  to  assert,  that  there 
is  no  knowledge  at  all.  If  I  was  to  wf  ife  the  fais-^ 
tory  of  Arianism,  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  sub- 
ject to  show,  with  how  much  difficulty  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  prevailed  against  it;  how  it  revived 
often  even  under  Constantine,  much  more  under 
some  of  his  successors;  and  was,  at  last,  drowned 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  professed  it.  The  Atha* 
nasians  and  the  Arians  were,  in  some  respects^ 
like  the  Prasini  and  the  Veneti.  The  principal 
.difference  between  the  first  was  in  the  words  they 
Hsed,  and  between  the  last  in  the  colours  they 
wore.  Neither  tlie  divines,  nor  the  chariot  dri* 
vers,  were  left-  to  contend  by  themselves  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  circus.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, all  the  world,  took  part  on  onelside  or  the 
other;  The  state  was  disordered  by  the  circen- 
sian,  and  the  church  and  the  state  both  by  the 
synodical  contests.  The  civil  power,  which  should 
have  put  both  down,  kept  both  up:  and  magistrates 
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were  as  partial  in  one  case,  and  as  bigpt  in  th& 
other,  as  the  vulgar.  It  were  to  be  wished,  thai 
the  comparison  would  hold  in  one  circumstance 
more ;  for,  in  th^  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Prasim 
and  the  Veneti  were  both  abolished* 


SECT.   TiXX^ 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Athanasius  and  of 
Arius  are  come  to  us  iwthe  writings  of  the  former, 
and  those  of  the  same^party,  and,  therefore,  naay 
be  deemed  extremely  partial,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely violent :  and  yet  very  little  sagacity  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover,  even  in  them,  that  the  saicit 
%ad  less  moderation,  and  not  lesd^  ambition,  than 
theheretick;  that  be  had  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  as 
much  as  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia;  and  that  he  wad 
one  of  those  churchmen,,  whom  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy of  temper,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  render 
equally  fit  to  persecute,  and  to  bear  persecution. 
The  authority  of  the  persons,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  this  dispute,  deser ves,^  in  a  word,  no  con-» 
aideration*  But  as  the  Athanasian  doctrine  was 
confirmed  by  the  first  and  all  other  councils,  ex- 
cept a  very  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  what 
Te^ard  these  councils  deserve.  Now  as  to  that^ 
we^ay  say  boldly,  because  we  can  prove  invin- 
cibly, thai  they  deserve  none;  whether  we  judge^ 
of  thehi  analogously  to  those  that  have  been  held^ 
in  our  time,  or  near  it,  or  whether  we  judge  of 
these  primitive  councils  by  what  we  know  of  tbeia 
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from  contemporary,  atid  the  most  orthodox  au« 
Ihority. 

The  first  attempt  to  silence  Arius,  and  to  con- 
demn his  doctrine,  was  in  a  provincial  council 
held  at  Alexandria.  The  letters  Osius  carried 
thither  from  Constantine  seemed  calculated  rather 
to  compose  and  reconcile,  than  to  animate  and 
condemn.  This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  Euse* 
hius  of  Nicomedia,  in  whom  Constantine  had 
much  confidence,  that  of  the  emperor  himself, 
and  not  improbably  that  of  Osius  too.  This 
council  had  not  been  unanimous  in  their  subscript 
tions,  and  nothing  had  been  formally  decided 
against  Arius  in  it.  But  yet  I  think,  that  the 
terms,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  Nicsean 
council  afterward,  were  employed  in  this;  the 
terms  I  mean  of  one  nature  or  substance,  and 
three  persons  or  subsistenciea ;  for  it  was  grown 
to  be  a  point  of  honour  among  most  of  the  pre- 
lates and  great  men  of  the  church,  not  to  sufier 
that  the  founder  of  their  religion  should  pass  for 
any  thing  less  than  a  God,  even  the  Supreme  God. 
This  circumstance  might  encourage  Alexander^ 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  or  rather  his  prompter 
Atbanasius ;  and  Arius  might  think  it  a  victory 
not  to  be  soon  defeated.  He  might  think,  that  if 
his  doctrine  could  stand  the  first  brunt  of  oppo* 
sition,  it  had  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  ortho* 
dox  as  the  other.  Thus  the  dispute  continued, 
and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  it  at  Alexandria, 
where  it  was  carried  on  with  open  violence.  It 
spread;  it  gained  the  court.  The  influence  of  the 
H  3  clergy 
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clergy  on  private  conscience,  and  the  influence  of 
private  conscience  on  publick  tranquillity,  be^ai^ 
to  show  themselves  in  a  ditngerous  manner.  Con- 
,  Stan  tine  saw,  and  apprehended  the  consequences. 
To  prevent  them,  he  resQlved  to  call  together  a 
general  council,  and  to  preside  in  it;  forsoiii 
effect  he  did.  He  flattered  himself,  that  an  ec- 
clesiastical dispute  would  be  best  determined  in 
an  ecclesiastical  assembly  ;  cind  that  a  parcel  of 
viTangling  priests  would  be  silenced  by  a  synod,  re- 
presentative of  their  whole  order,  He  resolved 
to  support  their  decrees,  whatever  they  shoul4 
be;  about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both  by  the 
language  and  the  conduct  he  [held,  that  he  was 
much  less  solicitous,  than  he  was  to  have  any  de- 
cision that  might  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  2  for 
which  purpose  there  is  room  tp  suspect,  that  he 
look,  among  others,  one  method,  rather  pohtical 
thajfi  fair.  I  say,,  that  there  is  rootn  to  suspect 
this.  I  dare  §ay  no  more  in  opppsition  to  that 
profusion  of  learning,  which  has  been  employed 
to  defend  the  first  Nicaean  council  and  to  prov9 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  that  was  settled  in,  it  tp 
be  an  oecumenical  decision.  Mr.  Selden  published 
in  Latin„  from  an  Arabian  manuscript,  the  anti- 
quities of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  written  by 
Eutychius,  a  famous  patriarch  of  that  church,  ip 
the  niuth  or  tenth  century.  J^ow  this  author 
having  given  a  list  of  these  patriarchs,  from  Ha- 
narias  a  cobler,  wlio  was  the  first  of  them,  down 
to  Alexander,  who  was  the  eighteenth,  relates, 
ffiat  Cpnstantin^  gummon?4  ^  cquncil  at  Nictea,  tp 

determine 
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determine  the  dispute  between  this  patriarch  and 
Arius.    The  council  consisted,  he  says,  of  two 
thousand  and  forty*ei^t,  whereof  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  di« 
vinity  of  Christ.    The  rest  were  divided  by  a  great, 
number  of  different  opinions,  **  sententiarum  dis** 
"  crimioe  multiplici;''  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  but  they  all  opposed  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen.     Selden   produces  two  authorities 
more,  to  confirm  that  of  Eutycbius :  tlie  autho- 
rity of  Joseph,  an  Egyptian  presbyter,  in  his  pre- 
face to  a  version  of  the  councils  into  Arabick,  from 
ancient  christian  motiuments;  and  that  of  Ismael 
Ibn  Ail,  a  Mahometan  historian  of  reputation. 
They  speak  to  the  same  efiect :  and  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  three  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  was  not  that  of  the  whole 
council,  nor  of  a  majority   of  the  fathers.     It 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  profession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  em- 
peror, ^'  quam  descripserat  ei  episc,  Hierosoly- 
"  mit.  ;"  the  emperor  had  it  read  in  the  synod  : 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  approved  it  out  of  the 
whole  number :  these  were  unanimous,  the  rest 
could  agree  in  nothing,  "  nee  inter  se  Concordes, 
*'  nee  in  fide  suA."     It  was  necessary  to  the  de- 
sign of  Constantine»  therefore,  that  the  decision 
of  a  party  in  the  council  should  pass  for  an  (Ecu- 
menical decisiout  On  the  whole,  there  is  room  for 
the  suspicion  I  have  mentioned ;  for  if  it  should 
be  objectedj  that  these  testimonies   were  giveij 
some   centuries  after  the  events  happened,   the 
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same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  most  approv 
ved  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
dcclesiastical  and  civil,  sacred  and  profane  anti^ 
quities,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes.  Eutychius  and 
Joseph  vvere  learned  antiquaries ;  they  were  both^ 
orthodox.  They  wanted  no  materials,  and  their 
bias  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Nicaean  council. 
£uty<:hius  declares  his  approbation  of  the  doc 
trine,  and  Joseph  compares  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  to  the  angels  for  their  excellency,  and 
to  the  stars  for  their  splendour.  The  prejudices  of 
these  men  were  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  and  coun* 
cil,  to  both  of  which  the  Mahometan  historian 
must  have  been  very  indifferent:  and,  in  this  parr 
ticular  respect,  his  testimony  may  be  deemed  more 
credible  than  that  either  of  Atinmasius,  or  of 
Arius,  would  he^. 

If  Constantine  flattered  himself,  that  this  expe-f 
dient  would  impose  a  uniform  belief^  the  event 
showed,  that  he  was  much  deceived.  Such  disr* 
putes  are  in  their  nature  not  determinfible  :  and 
all  attempts  to  determine  them  by  dogmatical  de- 
cisions are  palliative  reme^HeS;  of  as  bad  coos^- 

f  N.  B.  Sinc^  I  hfiye  inentione4  Mahpixietau  testimonies 
eoncerning  the  establishment  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  may 
I  not  l>e  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  doctrine  gives  the  Ma- 
iiometans  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  the  revelation  which 
Mahomet  published  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to'  the  polytheism  which  Chris-r 
tianity  ha^  introduced,  as  Christians  have  to  insist,  ^hat  the 
revelation  which  Christ  publishied  a  few  centuries  before  wa^ 
necessary,  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  godhead  against  Pagaa 
polytheihn^  ; 
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4^uenc6  ^s  no  decision  at  all,  and  of  worse,  When  a 
submission  to  them  is  enacted  by  fraud|   or  forct 
and   violence.     He  we^s  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  pertinacious  spirit  pf  the  clergy,  who  never 
gave  up  a  point  which  ambition  or  interest,  en- 
thusiasm or  humour  has  made  any  of  them  ad« 
vance;  though  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  the 
lives  of  millions  be   at  stake,  in  a  quarrel  that 
(spneerns  neither  natural  religion,  nor  even  the  es^^ 
sentials  of  revealed  religion.     Experience  soon 
informed   him  better;  for  though  Arianism  was 
pendenined,  and  the  reverend  fathers  racked  their 
brains  to  find  out  words,   that  might  establish  not 
fi  similitude  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  bij^t  a  same* 
pess  and  consubstantiality  with  him,   nay,  though 
the  chiefs  of  the  sect  seemed  to  subniit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  council,  like  the  bishops  pf  Njco* 
media  and   Caesarea,  yet  the  Arians  wereArians 
still.     They  seemed  to  submit  to  it  j   but  in  truth 
they  submitted  tp  that  pf  thp  emperor,  who  would 
have  a  decision  ^t  any  rate.     The  council  mad^ 
no    converts,     He  made  some  hypocrites,  who 
answered  his  purpose  pnpugh,  by  playing  with 
words  so  dexterously,  as  to  adopt  Athanasiaq 
terms  and  retain  Arian  opinions. 

How  shpuld  the  authority  of  this  council  have 
any  weight  with  those  who  thought  like  Arius,  when^ 
it  had  none  with  those  who  thought  like  Athana- 
sius  ?  And  it  h^^  none  even  with  the  very  best  of 
these*  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  St  Oregory 
pf  Nazianzen  for  the  Nicaean  doctrine,  it  is  evi^^ 
flent  that  it  had  none  with  him.    He  maintained 

bis 
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hh  opinions  as  iDdependently  of  this  council^  to 
ivbicb  they  were  conformable,  as  Arius  could 
mitintain  his,  that  stood  ia  direct  opposition  to 
it.  How  else  can  we. account  for  what  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  Procopius  r  I  am  determined,"  says 
the  saint,  speaking  of  councils,  ^*  to  avoid  all 
**  such  assemblies  for  the  future."  He  declares 
that  he  ^*  had  not  seen  any  council,  whose  con* 
^'  elusion,  bad  been  happy,  nor  who  had  done 
^^more  to  cure,  than  to  increase  and  aggravate 
"  evils."  He  speaks  in  other  places  to  the  same 
effect.  But  what  he  says  in  his  book  about  bi- 
shops, to  whose  characters  he  was  much  less  fa* 
vourable^  though  he  was  a  bishop,  than  St.  Jerom 
was  to  their  order,  and  what  he  says  in  some  of  his 
orations  or  sermons,  particularly  in  his  fiirewel 
sermon,  when  he  quitted  his  bishoprick,  and  retired 
to  his  solitude,  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
and  show  how  impossible  it  was,  that  a  council 
could  be  assembled  in  this  famous  fourth  century, 
when  so  many  important  articles  of  faith  were 
settled,  that  deserved  any  more  regard  than  that 
of  Trent.  Men  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity too  easily,  he  says^  without  regard  to  their 
morals,  and  without  any  other  merit  than  a  great 
desire  to  be  bishops!  The  ignorance  of  these, 
however,  was  the  least  evil ;  for  there  were  others 
who  became  the  "  ludibria,"  maygames  of  life, 
indifferent  about  the  faith;  and  ready  to  take  any 
side,  followers  of  the  modes  and  customs  of  the* 
times,  .not  of  the  laws  of  God.  Lions  to  their 
inferiors,  but  fawniog  dogs  to  the  great.     He  con* 

tinues. 
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tinues.     When   they  havje  nothing  else  to  boasti 
they  boast  of  their  very  iniquity.     This  is  that 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  has  overspread  almost 
the  whole  world.     He  describes  some  of  thesQ 
pastors  of  the  church  indulging  themselves .  in  all 
the  effeminate  'luxury  of  the  age,  and  patrons  of 
their   own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  giving 
others  leave  to  sin,  .that  they  might  sin  with  greater 
licence  themselves.     He  painty,  in  a  sort  of  con^ 
trast  with  these,  some  who  put  off  their  brass  fop 
gold,  who  wore  long  beards,  solemn  countenances^  . 
and  .modest  habits;  whose   heads  were  reclined, 
their  walk  and  gesture  as  composed,  as  their  mien 
and  their  voice  soft  and  gentle,    "  vocem  perte- 
**  nuem.'*    They  affected  wisdom  in  all  their  out- 
ward air,  but  tliey  had  none  in  their  minds,  where 
it  should   pilncipally  reside.     He  ^compares  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  their  assemblies  to  those 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.   He  compkins,  that 
they  were  iniquitous  and  absurd  judges  of  things^ 
"  iniqui  et  absurdi  rerum  judices.'*     That  name? 
directed  their  tiatred  and  their  friendship ;  and 
that  they  did  not  blush  to  contradict  themselves 
before  the  same  auditory.     In  short,  he  congra^ 
tulates  himself,  that  he  should  sit  no  longer  among 
those  cranes  and  geese.     He  leaves  them  to  their 
thrones  and  tyranny.     He  bids  them  be  insolent 
by  theipselves.     He  bids  them  adieu*     ^^  Valet^ 
"  pergite.    Ego  me  ad.  Deum  convertam,"  sayi 
the  saint. 

I  tnight  collect  many  more  anecdotes  like  these 
from  the  writings  of   St:    Gregory,  and  migBt 
iM^rengthen  then)  too  by  other  ortho4ox  authori- 
ties, 
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ties,  both  before  and  after  his  time ;  by  that  of 
St  Cyprian,  for  instance,  who  wrote  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  as  high  an  opinion  as  he  entertained 
and  propagated  of  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  ec* 
clestastical  order ;  and  by  that '  of  Sulpitius  Sc* 
verus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  his  tinie^ 
I  will  quote  the  last  particularly,  because  it  oc* 
curs  to  my  memory,  as  I  am  writing,  and  is  very 
short.  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  zealous  Christian,  of 
the  fifth  century,  says,  that  in  his  time,  the  best 
of  the  ^^^''giy*>  t'^^s^  ^b^  did  not  addict  them% 

sel:vc$ 

.  *  Though  I  hare  not  quoted  St.  Cyprwn  as  particularly  ai 
I  havev  quoted  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  in  the  text,  it  may 
^  proper  to  do  so  in  tlii^s  note^  that  you  may  see  the  character 
0f  the  Christians,  and  ev^n  pf  the  martyrs  or  confessors  of  the 
third  century,  as  full  as  you  have  seen  that  of  the  bishops  and 
councils  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Cyprian  then  ^>eaks  to  thii 
purpose^  in  his  book  *'  Dq  Lapsis  :"  that  the  Christians  of  hia 
Hge  were  given  up  to  insatiablfB  avarice;  that  the  clergy  were 
unsound  in  their  failbf  and  licentious  in  their  manners ;  that 
the  men  were  eQeminate,  and  disgraced  their  beards  ;  that  the 
women  were  coquet  and  lewd ;  for  he  accuses  them  here  of 
prostituting  their  members^  that  is,  the  members  of  Christ  t^ 
the  Gentiles;  and,  »ome>ir here  else,  of  lying  with  tbe christian 
priests.  He  says,  that  not  onjy  rash  §wearipg,  but  perjury, 
insplent  contempt  of  their  superiors,  poisonous  nialice,  and  ob« 
atinate  liatred,  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  Christians. 
He  says,  in  particular,  that  many  bishops,  despising  their  holy 
/unction,  were  taken  up  with  secular  affairs :  that  they  deserted 
Ihcir  flocks,  wandered  ipto  the  provinces  of  others,  traded^  cx« 
ercised  usury,  got  fraudulently  into  the  possession  of  estates,  t^ 

whieh 


f  Prostitu^re  gentilibus  membra  Christi^^---- cum  vinS|  wqM 
cler|cis,  concumbenti^n^. 
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selves  to  trade  and  usury,  nor  live  in  fine  bouses, 
nor  attend  to  the  improvement  pf  their  great  es« 
tates,  did  something  worse;  that  they  waited  for 

^hich  they  bad  ao  right,  grew  riefa,  and  left  the  poor  to  star?e« 
Sach  was  the  purity  of  an  age  famous  for  martyrs  and  confess 
son,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  greatest  dissolution  of  maiH 
ncTS.  Nay,  even  confessors  themselves  fell  into  the  same  disso* 
lution,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  abominable  crimes,*^  fraudes, 
itupn,  et  adttheria,''  as  the  saint  assures  us,  in  his  famous 
and&vourite  book,  ^  De  Unitafe  Ecclesise."  He  adds,  that 
injustice,  insolence,  and  perfidy,  might  be  learned  of  these  coik* 
fessors,  and  he  cautions  Christians  against  following  their  ex-* 
amples,  **  nemo— —-de  confessoris  moribus  discat/^  SocK 
vras  the  clerical  order,  such  were  those  martyrs  or  confessors, 
who  obtained  by  their  sufferings  the  greatest  fame  and  authority 
in  the  church,  at  a  time  when  many  articles  of  faith  were  de* 
teraiined,  and  many  more  were  on  the  point  of  being  deters 
mined  in  the  next  century.  As  little  credit  as  Cyprian  may  de- 
serve in  other  cases,  he  deserves  much  in  this ;  for  he  advancea 
nothing  Improbable,  nothing  which  must  not  have  been  of  pub* 
lick  notoriety  when  he  wrote.  It  may  seem  Strange,  indeed^ 
that  so  great  a  stickler  as  he  was,  for  episcopal  dignity  and  an* 
thority,  and  for  the  preeminence  of  the  religious  over  the  civil 
society, should  transmit  such  a  character  of  them  to  posterity. 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  assuming,  for  [ 
grow  very  apt  to  assume,  by  conversing  so  much  with  ecclesi- 
istical  writers,  who  assume  much  oftener  than  they  prove,  that 
the  saint  applied  to  every  bishop  especially,  and  evea  to  every 
priest,  what  modem  divines  applied  to  the  pope,  when  they 
maintained,  in  the  case  of  Julius  the  Second,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  no  vices  whatever  could  degrade 
this  dignity,  nor  lessen  this  authority,  unless  there  was  a  suspi* 
^ion  of  heresy^* 


K  Vid.  Guicciardin,  at  th^  er^d  of  his  ninth  book. 

presents 
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presents  which  were  made  to  them,  and  disgraced 
the  dignity  of  their  ministry  by  a  yenal  sanctity^ 
and  by  the  price  they  set  on  the  exercise  of  it. 
These  complaints  were  not  arrows  shot  in  the  dark. 
AH  of  them  were  published  at  the  time.  Some  of 
the  keenest  were  so  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  whole  court  and  people  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia*  They  are  more 
than  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  away  all  that 
respect  for  councils^  even  for  the  Nicawin,  which 
has  been  sounded  so  high  by  divines  in  all  ages, 
from  the  fourth  downward.  They  may  serve 
likewise  to  take  off  our  wonder  at. all  the  revolu- 
tions ;  to  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Tri-* 
niiy  was  exposed,  in  an  age  when  councils  contra** 
dieted  councils ;  when  four  or  five  hundred  fathers 
of  the  church,  for  I  think  there  was  so  many  at 
llimini,  to  say  nothing  of  the  council  of  Seleucia, 
aad  others,  could  prevaricate  about  a  doctrine  so 
lately  established,  and  when  Arianism  could  revive 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  so  much  as  to  make 
one  orthodox  doctor  *  complain,  that  except  a 
few,  who  were  of  his  party  you  may  be  sure,  all 
the  rest  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia  had  not  the 
true  knowledge  of  God;  and  another f,  that  the 
world  was  surprised  to  find  itself  Arian,  *'  Mi- 
**  ratus  est  orbis  se  esse  Arianum  :"  in  short, 
when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  "  gens  lini- 
"  gera,"  the  surplicewearing  crowd,  but  Liberius, 


♦  St  Hilary.  f  St.  Jerom. 

•  tte 
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Ttfae  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  great  column  of 
orthodoxy,  Osios,  became  &utors  of  the  Ariana 

The  truth  is,  that  whether  laymen  came  into 
these  synods  or  not,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Naeianzen 
complains  bitterly  that  they  did,  the  spirit  of  the 
court  was  the  spirit  that  directed  the  determioa*- 
tions  of  couBciis..  A  succession  of  princes  like 
Valens  would  have  made  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire Arian.  A  succession  of  princes  like  Julian 
m^t  have  made  it  pagan  again.  But  a  succes* 
sion  of  princes  like  Theodosius,  like  him,  at  leasts 
in  his  religious  character,  banished  Arianism  to 
the  Goths,  among  whom  it  was  at  last  extinguished 
by  Recaredus  in  Spain,  though  not  by  means  as 
gentle  as  Megriana  would  insinuate.  If  Christian-. 
ity  was  not  propagated,  as  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met was,  yet  it  is  true  to  say,  that  the  system  of 
christian  theology,  which  has  passed  for  the  chris- 
tian religion  ever  since,  and  has  done  so  much  hurt 
under  that  notion,  was  established  by  the  sword, 
and  by  every  kind  of  persecution. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  tiie  divinity 
of  Jesus  had  tji^o  advantages  over  the  other,  which 
could  not,  as  I  think  they  did  not,  fail  to  produce 
great  effects  on  all  those  who  were  zealously  af- 
fected to  Christianity,  or  who  desired  for  any  rea- 
son, religious  or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervour 
of  others.  The  first  of  these  advantages  was 
this«  The  orthodox  belief  gave  a  greater  lustre 
to  Christianity.  If  the  other  came  more  nearly  to 
the  truth,  and  contradicted  human  reasonless,^ 
yet  this  held  out  JBore  of  the  marvellpusi:  and 

the 
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the  marvellous,  in  matters  ai  religion,  that  is  pr€^ 
fiomed  to  be  revealed,  will  impose  and  affect 
more  than  troth  and  reason.  This  was  an  advan- 
tage^ whicl^  the  ablest  of  the  fathers  saw  and  im'- 
proved ;  and  therefore  some  of  them  always  main^ 
tained  it  with  a  zeal,  which  would  have  been  called 
heretical  obstinacy,  if  they  had  not  happened  to 
be  declared  orthodox  at  last^  against  those  who 
were  willing  to  soften  certain  terms^  for  the  saice  of 
peace  and  union;  and  they  preferred  to  both  these 
the  keeping  it  intire.  They  succeeded.  They 
took  every  other  advantage,  that  the  course  of 
events  offered,  or  intrigue  could  procui*e;  they 
improved  them  all  by  this,  and  they  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  orthodox  doctrine,  after  many 
struggles. 

Eveiy  able  man  saw  and  improved  this  advam^ 
tage  i  but  the  other  was  of  a  pature  to  make  it* 
self  felt  by  every  man  who  embraced  Christianity, 
for  it  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart  That  the  Supreme  Being  should  send  an 
inferior  bdhg,  who  was  for  that  reason  called  his 
^n,  tq  redeem  mankind,  and  to  give  them  a  more 
perfect  law,  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy 
divine  justice,  that  required,  according  to  then), 
a  victim  to  be  offered  up;  and  even  an  honour 
more  than  sufficient  done  to  creatures,  whom  he 
had  placed  in  jtbe  lowest  rank  of  intelligent 
beings  and  moral  agents.  But  that  he  should 
send  his  Son,  who  was  consubstantial  with  him-^ 
self,  in  glory  equal,  in  majesty  coeternal,  to  fulfil 
Ittcb  purposes  as  these^  might  be  thought  such  a 

mark 
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thwrk  df  favour  and  predilection,  as  raised  the 
sons  pf  men  to  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
Beitig.     Agreeably  to  this  notion,  we  find  that  the 
&ngel  in  the  Appcalypsti  would  not  suffer  St..  John 
to  adore  him,  but  declared  himself  a  fellow  ser* 
vant  to  the  Evangelist,  and  to  all  those  who  had 
the  testimony  of  Jesus'*^.    This  rdspect  was  not 
.  shown  even  to  Abraham,  nor  Daniel,  before  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man^ 
which  is  a  mystery  which  the^  angels  aclcnowledge 
tad  reVerencef  •    They  acknowledge  it,  and  by 
that  they  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  the  human 
nature.    Thus  far  Erasmus  §  carries  the  observa- 
tion.   But  a  right  reverend  archbishop  ||  of  our 
church  carries  it  much  farther,  at  the  closcf  of  on^ 
of  his  sermons,  where  he  observes  very  patheti* 
c&lly,  that  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  ia  < 
their  fallen  state;  but  when  manfell^  be  sent  his 
Son,  his  only  begotten,  bis  dearly  beloved  Son,  to 
redeem  the  race  by  his  sufferings  and  passion.  One 
of  these  divines  raised  us  to  an  equality  with  th^ 
angclh,  the  other  to  a  superiority  over  them. 

There  area  multitude  of  other  instances,  ready 
to  be  brought,  wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and 
councils  have  imposed  their  own  imaginations,  and^ 
perhaps,  their  mistakes,   for  revealed  doctrinei 


*  Vide  ^  ne  feceris,  coosorvus  tuus  sum,  et  fratrum  tQorum 
Ubentium  testimonium  Jesu.    Apoc.  c  xix* 
.  t  — -T—  In  quezu  desiderent  aogeii  prospicere^    St.  Peter, 
lEp.  C..X. 

^  Caieches.  §.  U  TilloUotu 
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md  divkie  truths,  G^ur^Qg.«^d  perseicutiog  nU  t]M$& 
\ybo.  db9Qnt^d  (am  tbenfi.  The3€  ^ii^ta<H;$3  (k>  iu>Ji 
£»U  witbia  the  k»uo4s  I  huve  set,  to  wys^lf-  *One; 
Qf  thew*.  how^vmv  aboU  he  JMst  m^tiQoed,  be- 
muse it  has  bcQh  the  sufc^t  of  much  cQUUowrsy^ 
and  tbfi  cma^  of  much  disorder  in  i^aiky  pcMi^tries,, 
904  »  so  at  tbi3  Hoat  in  Frano^*  Our  cQuntFy-; 
wmit  Peb^iu^  ftppear^.ip  thel^^nRioftof  th^ 
^fih  cwtwy.  Ua  whs  Qsii^d  th^  Brit^nid^  wr-^ 
pent  His  &m  mtt^uist  wa,^  tb^  surly,  fwil- 
Qioufbt^  eoQirov^s^st  JecQai^ :  his  8fe»Xi^.  wa& 
AuAiin.  He  was  €^i>depi»e4  by  counciljs,  aqd  e^^ 
eaiigoawi2ica.t^d  by  p^pes.  B^t  bi^  M{a.$  a  great  ge^ 
aius,  a  great  divi^e^.  m(^  Ot  grtat  philosophy  i; 
aod  if  \m  was  tee  i»uab  of  a  l^toiiciaii  io  his  tb/s* 
(>^<^y9  be  a»igbt  have  repFoai^h^d.tbofi^  whaojp^ 
^sed  hiov  St-  Aus^ii^  piHrti?.ii^rlyi  ^  iiynglbg 
too  anmh  PlatooiflW  in  tteirs.  The  pi^incipal  ob- 
jection to  bis  dpeirie^  was,^  that  be  ascribed  toq 
mwh  te  freewiUy  and  nothii^g  t^  graca.  But  it 
^ay  be^  tHat  if  h^  n^s^ai^ad  top  h^^j  tt»&  sufl^ 
ciency  oi  oe^,  he  e:[|^ia«bMaled,  ratlie;r  than  v^ec,^ 
♦ed^  th«^  use  and  e;e&caoy  of  (be  other.  Th^e  ^qmi- 
pe^giau)^  at  Leasts,  who  dofssantad  Iroan  tha.  Africa^ 
hi^ho^.  ab^mt  pred^tiiiation  and  grace,^  avoided 
the  extiDeioe.  mi^  wbich  P«^sius^  was^  ujnder* 
stood  to  go,  and  maintained  a  necessary  con- 
currence of  freewill  and  grace ;  by  which  they 
avoided  the  absufd  eireular  reasemng  of  those, 
who  nxake  faith  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  and 
grace  necessary  tb  produce  faith,  Man  was  to 
cooperate  .with  God  in  theic  tbeology^  «nd  salva- 

;     tioa 
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tioa  W8f  optin  to  dl  who  did  io.  Thii  doctrine^ 
appears  mdiettiie,  ret«o(nabie,  and  nd  way  r^* 
pugnaiit  to  the  ideas  Of  durioe  justice  and  g6od- 
aeas;  whereas,  tbit  of  ad  absolute  i^redestiod-' 
tion^  of  ddition  and  repre»tjatiOn,  h  scandalously' 
so.  A  Je*  accustouisd  to  brieve  ttMt  God  bad* 
chosen  one  nation  lo  be  his  peculiariy,  dnd  exeb'- 
Bwely  of  aU  others,  might  fall  casrly  into  ah  opi- 
Bioo,  that  a  divine  partiality  for  particiilar  men 
had  succeeded,  and  taken  the- place  of  a  divine 
partiality  for  a  particular  nation.  Bat  it  b&s  been  > 
wul  it  inust  be  always,  very  impolitick  ia  dMoea 
to  fix  such  blMfilieiBy  on  the  gteat  maetftr  of  thei» 
artiicial  tfaeologF,  if  St  Paul  may  be  Understood 
aaturaHy  and  coherently  in  another  sensft  Th« 
apostle  meaned,  as  Locke  *  explains  his  meaning* 
Botvety  oati^raUy,  perhaps,  nor  cohereBdyj  to  as- 
sert the  right  which  God  has  over  ail  the  nations 
of  the  £anh,  to  raise  and  to  favour  one,  t6  de-i 
press  and  reject  another,  according  to  hjs  good 
pleasure,  and  the  impenetrable  secrets  of  his  pro- 
vidence. The  Jews  were  rgected  nationally,  be« 
catise  they  reibsed  nationally  to  receive  the  Mes* 
aah.  But  those  of  them  who  received  him  were 
not  included  in  this  rejection.  He  had  chosen  them 
nationally,  by  virtue  of  his  sovereignty*  By  vir« 
tue  of  the  same,  be  had  rejected  them  ttationally 
likewise:  but  of  personal  election  or  rejection 
among  those  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  so 
became  the  people  of  God  instead  of  the  Jews,. 

•  Vid.  Locke,  in  his  Paraph.  Md  notes,  7. 

la  the 
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the  apostle  bad  no  intention  to  speak,  if  this  ex^^ 
ppsitor  guesses  well.  Thus  indeed  we  must  un« 
derstand  St.  Paul,  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  a  tittle 
to  common  sense*,  to  common  ec{aiiy,  and  to  such 
notions  of  the  divine  perfections  as  it  would  be 
much  more  impious  to  disbelieve,  than  to  disbe- 
lieve 'him.  But  St.  Austin  thought  fit  to  under- 
stand him  otherwise,  and  to  believe  the  apostle 
according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  some  pas- 
sages, in  defiance  of  common  sense,  common 
equity,  and  true  theism.  St.  Austin,  whom  other 
fathers  and  councils  have  followed,  St.  Luther, 
St.  Calvin,  and  St.  Janaenius,  have  supposed  a 
isystery  where  there  is  none,  except  in  the  style 
of  a  writer,  the  least  precise  and  clear  that  ever 

•  ♦  I  say  a  little ;  because  it  may  be  obscnred,  that  when  Mr. 
liQcke  asfierts,  on  this  occasion,  that  God  proceeds  to  favour  or 
rt^jcct  natWs  arbitrarily,  and  by  the  right  of  his  sovereignty 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  character,  he  prosti* 
iutes  still,  in  some  degree,  that  of  God  himself,  and  sacri^ces  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  his  respect  for  St.  Paul.  In  order  to 
soften  the  absurdity  of  the  apostle,  who  meaned,  as  it  appears 
plainly  enough  -by  the  context,  notwithstanding  this  ingei^ious 
device,  just  what  Calvin  supposed  him  to  mean,  he  destroys 
the  great  sanction  of  natural  law,  by  which  the  virtues  of  so- 
cieties tend  necessarily  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  vices  to 
their  mJsery.  Surely  this  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
and  that  of  unlimited  passive  obedience,  are  doctrines  of  the  ut- 
most absurdity,  though  taught  by  this  apostle ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  one  teaches  us  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  man,  and  the  other,  that  God  proceeds  in  his  go- 
vernment, as  human  tyrants  do,  by  arbitrary  wilh^  One  is  ab* 
surd :  the  other  both  absurd  and  impious. 

writ; 
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mil :  and  under  pretence  of  explaining  this  mys- 
tery, they  have  blasphemed^  as  St.  Paul  himself 
did,  if  his  sense  was  theirs.  They  have  made  a 
god,  such  as  no  one,  who  kiH)W8  what  he  says, 
when  he  says  he  believes  a  god,  can  acknowledge : 
and  they  impute  to  him,  what  they  who  believe  a 
devil  might  impute,  with  great  propriety,  to  that 
wicked  spirit.  This  strange  and  impious  doctrine 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  fifth  century, 
and  though  disputed  by  some,  is  held,  in  general, 
to  be  orthodox.  They  who  agree  in  little  else, 
agree  in  this.  Jansenists,  Lutherans,  Caivioists, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  divines  of  our 
church,  who  ar^  better  theists  than  to  adopt  so 
abominable  a  doctrine,  are  obliged  to  swear  that 
they  do,  when  they  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. Whether  St.  Paul  intended  to  teach  it  is 
made  to  some  persons,  but  I  confess  not  to  my- 
self, doubtful :  that  Su  Austin  did,  and  that 
Christ  did  not  teach  it,  is  certain ;  and  yet  this 
doctrine  is  one  of  those,  which  theology  has  impo- 
sed for  a  christian  doctrine,  and  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  has  been  disturbed  in  every  age 
of  the  church.  The  truth  is,  that  the  church  has 
been  in  every  age  a  hydra,  sucl)  a  monst^  as  the 
poets  feign,  with  many  heads.  AH  these  heads 
bissed  and  barked,  and  tore  one  another  with  fury. 
As  fast  as  some  were  cut  off,  others  sprouted  out, 
aad  all  the  art,  and  a)l  the  violence  employed  to 
ereate  an.  apparent,  could  never  create  a  real  uni- 
fcrqiity^     Jb?  speue  of  Christianity  has  been  aU 

1 3  ^'»y« 
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ways  a  scene  of  dissentipn,  of  hatred,  qf  perse- 
cut  ion,   apd  of  blood. 

?EGT.    XXXI, 

This  theatbeist^  object,  and  Christian^  cannot 
.deny.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  christiqin  religion  from  this  reproach,  that 
we  prpceied  to  show,  by  instanced  still  stronger  and 
more  modern  than  those  that  have  been  already 
produced,  hoNy  these  disturbancjss,  far  from  being 
\he  natural  effects  of  religion,  have  proceeded 
solely  from  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church, 
by  which  the  peace  of  thp  world  wajs  laid,  in  ^he 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  an  order  of  men,  who  indulge  their  passions, 
arid  find  their  account  several  ways  in  disturbing 
it,  Wp  have  proved,  by  undeniable  evidence, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  some  few  good 
and  learned,  but  not  infallible  men,  excepted,  was 
ignorant,  conientipus,  and  profligate ;  and  that 
councils  were  riotous  assemblies,  governed  by  in- 
trigue, and  celebrated  with  noise,  confusion,  and 
the  greatest  indecency.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  century  :  and  it  did  pot  grow 
better,  if  it  could  not  grow  worse,  afterward. 
Qn  the  contrary,  as  learning  and  knowledge  de- 
creased in  the  latter  empire,  ^he  impositions  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  grew  up  to  such  a  height, 
and  were  so  confirmed  in  the  course  of  nine  cen- 
turies at  least,  that  whpn  learning  revived,  though 

they 
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tlioy  were  detected,  tbej  could  not  be  exploded. 
A  cbfistiim  cbarcb,  for  I  use  the  word  here  id  the 
improper  bui  cobisioq  acceptation  of  it,  having 
been  eeiablifihed  io  the  empire  by  Coustaotine,  a9 
well  as  the   chrkUan  rdigion^  and  both  of  them 
hmitg  supposed  to  ha?e  the  same  divine  ot  iginal» 
ibfe  power  and  discipline  of  one   became  as  inde- 
pendrat  of  the  civil  authority,  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  other*     AcGOrding  to  this  systefti,  the  clergy 
did  not  compos^  in  the  empire,  nor  out  of  it, 
wherever  they  were  admitted,  an  order  belonging 
to  the  »late  that  admitted  them ;  nor  incorporated 
with  it»  €0  a  tnend^er  of  the  same  bodyi  indepen^ 
dent  oil  it  asf  a  subjects     But  they  compos^d^ 
more  properly^  an  order  distinct;  from  it,  the  naem- 
ber  of  another  body,  the  subject  of  another  state, 
Churchmen  were  busy  and  troublesome  inmates^ 
in  every  family  where  they  were  received.     They 
lived  at  the  expense  of  il^  they  acqMired  govei'ii* 
ment  in  it^  and  they  bad  often  an  interest  con^' 
trary  to  it.     This  was  the  case  while  the  empire 
continued  entire.     The  authority  of  the  empire 
extended  itself  Over  many  provinces  and  different 
states.     So  did  that  of  the  church.     Even  th# 
conquerors  of  ope  were  conquered  by  the  othe^ 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  Etisi^ 
^oid  the  Goths  christianised,  if  the  Saracens  did 
not    When  the  eQipire  was  broken  to  pieces,  the 
church  remained  entire,  and  the  same  ecclesiasti*- 
cal  authority  and  discipline  subsisted,  where  the 
same  imperial  authority  and  government  weria  no 
longer  acknowledged. 

14  But 
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But  it  is  necessary  I  should  sbow  you;  in  sdinis 
particulars,  tbetrutb  of  wbat  is  advanced,  inge* 
neraU  While  the  Christians  were  a  sect  in 

th.e  empire,  ihey  had  private  judicatures  of  thcip 
own,  and  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not 
only  because  they  might  think  that  it  was  below 
the  dignity  of   saints  to   submit  to  ,be  tried  by 
them,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  prudent  to  con^ 
ceal  from  unbelievers  that,  Christians  went  to  law 
with   Christians,    and    that  notwithstanding  the 
sanctity  of  their  profession,  the  greatest  crimes, 
even  that  qf  incest,  were  practised  among  them. 
That  these  were  their  reasons,  is  plain,  from  what 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  his  first  Epistle.    Though  absent 
in  body,  yet  present  with  them  in  spirit,  he  judges 
the  incestuous  man,  and  delivers  him  over  to  Sa- 
tan.    Neither  he,  nor  they,  had  any  right  to  judge 
those  who  were   out  of  the  chttrch.     But  they 
had  a  right  to  judge  those  who  were  in  it,  or  they 
pretended  ^o  have- it. ,   Incest  might  have  been 
punished   by  a  pagan  judge.     But  the  incest  of  a 
Christian  was  to  be  punished  by  Christians,  as  far 
IBS  they  could  punish,  by  excommunicating,  and 
delivering  qver  to  the  Devil ;   but  even  thus,  in 
order  to  the  salvation   of  the  criminal ;  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
though  the  flesh  be  destroyed.      St.  Paul  asks, 
"  dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  anp- 
^*  ther,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  that  is,  the 
''  Heatheps,  and  not  before  the  saints,  that  is, 
^*  Yoiir  fellow  Christians  ?  Do  you  not  knpw,  that 
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^  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  Know  ye  not, 
*'  that  we  shall  j udge  angels  ?"  After  which,  iba 
apostle  directs  such  as  have  any  controversy  toger- 
Iher^  to  take  the  meanest,  or  most  contemptible 
Christian  for  their  Judge,  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  imf^ous.  I  understand  the  pas** 
sage,  as  Erasmus  explains  it,  more  agreeably  to 
tbe  drift  of  ibis  whole  argumentation  than  others. 
St.  Austin,  }ie  says,  gives  it  the  same  sense;  but  I 
vonder  this,  judicious  critick  did  not  observe  how 
absurdly  the  saint  reasoned,  when  he  thought  ho 
was  obliged,  by  this  passage,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  judgment  of  causes,  because  he  ivas  a  bishop*'* 
The  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  however  excellent  ia 
bis  time,  could  not  be  applicable  in  that  of  St« 
Austin*  The  empire  was  then  become  Christ :an« 
Tbe  saints  were  judged  by  saints,  in  tbe  publick 
irilnioaU ;  and  the  apprehension  of  giving  scandal 
to  the  heathen  yf^  a  vain  pretence,  on  m^ny  ac<* 
^unts. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  those  days, .wha( 
has  been  seen  very  often  since,  among  the  clergy,  a 
^rt  qf  holy  ambition,  which  proved  as  strong  a 
motive  in  jLhe  hearts  of  good  men  transported  by 
9  mistaken  ^eal  for  the  church,  whose  cause  they 
coofounded  with  the  cause  of  religion^  as  that; 
profane  ambition,  which  meaned  nothing  more 
than  to  advance,  under  pious- pretences,  the  gran- 
deur, wealthy  and  dominion,  of  the  religious,  over 

*  Divus  ^ugustinus,  ih  libro  de  Opore  Monachoroin,  ait 
se^  ex  hoc  Pauli  loco  cogi  ad  suscipicnda  judicia  causarum^ . 
^uum  e98et  episcoous^ 

tbe 
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tbe.ciTil  AO^iety,  triis  ia  the  beaittt  of  hypocriles 
mad  knaves,  innunfi^mbld  sachexaaif^es  charity 
will  incline  us  to  believe  that  tliere  bavebeen^ 
and  Without  gping  farther  than  tmr  own  country, 
and  the  last  age,  such  Laud  aeems  to  nie  to  have 
beeo,  an  ambitious^  tyrannical  priest,  bat  a  pious 
ioap.  •' 

.  These  two  sorts  of  ambition  helped  one  amh- 
ther  oiutaally..  Neither  of  them  could  have 
done  so  .well  alone;  but  bath  concurring,  firom 
very  different  motives,  they  soto  established  a 
church  as  indcfiiendemt  on  the  state,  as  tronjunc- 
ttfres  well  improved,  and  the  characters  of  princes 
irell  managed,  could  make  it.  The  emperors 
were  mostly  favourable  to  them,  for  one  of  these 
tMTO  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  both.  As  far  as 
bigotry  prevailed,  they  looked  on  the  codstitutioiy 
of  the  church  to  be  of  the  same  divine  original  as 
t\v3  doctrine  of  it.  They  received  tbe  former  on 
the  faith  of  those  from  whom  they  received  tbe 
latter.  They  had  as  good  authority  for  one  as  for 
the  other;  .and  however  the  clergy  might  differ 
about  points  of  doctrine,  and  some  of  discipline, 
tbe  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  hierarchy,  or  the,  holy  principality, 
i^hat  is,  for  their  own  order.  Christ  had  establish- 
ed bis  church  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish.  The 
near  correspondence  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  un- 
der bath  dispensations,  showed  a  sameness  ofori«- 
ginal ;  and  the  near  correspondence  of  the  terres- 
trial hierarchy,  with  that  which  had  been  ima- 
gined  in  Heaven,  proved  that  it^  was  divine.     All 

•   this 
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ihis  u^as  showish.  It  passes  nour.  It  oiight  welt 
pass  then.  But  yet,  I  think*  there  was  another 
reason  for  fiivouring  the  church,  which  the  etupe- 
rors  felt  more  sensibly. 

The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  as  between  two  independent 
distinct  powers,  is  a  very  groundless  and  whimsi- 
cal iMdtion'*^.     But  a  fraudulent,  or  silent,   com- 

pact 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  sermon  preached  by  one  Doctor  Senior,  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  before  King  Charles  the 
Second,  at  New  market,  in  the  days  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  and  afterward  printed.  I  lis  text  was  taken  from  the 
H,  15,  and  l6th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Exodus,  or  some 
of  them,  wherein  God  directs  Moses  to  take  Aaron,  the  Levite, 
because  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  speak  well  to  the  people, 
and  join  them  together  in  commission,  that  they  might  assist 
one  another,  mutually;  that  Aaron  might  be  inltead  of  a 
mouth  to.  Moses,  and  that  Moses  might  be  instead  of  God  to 
Aaron.  What  other  applications  the  good  doctor  made  of 
these  texts  I  know  not.  B\it  I  am  informed  by  one*,  who  haft 
read  the  sermon,  that  he  established  on  them  a  supposed  alii- 
ance  between  the  church  and  the  state :  or  rather  between  the 
church  and  the  king*  By  this  alliance,  the  well  spoken  Levite 
was  to  instil  passive  obedience  to  the  king  into  the  minds  of  the 
|)eople,  and  to  insist  on  it,  as  on  a  law  of  God.  The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nursing  father  of  the  church,  to 
support  her  authority,  to  preserve  at  least,  if  not  increase,  her 
immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  full  possession  of  ail  the  ad- 
vantages she  claimed.  .  The  church  performed  her  part,  and 
had  a  right|  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if  the  king  did  not  per- 
form 


*  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  himself  of  Trinity  College. 
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pact  betw€ea  princes  and  priests  becan^  very 
real,  as  soon  as  an  ecclesiastical  order  was  esta- 
blished. The  emperors  admitted  and  reverenced, 
or  appeared  to  reverence  the  divine  right  of  the 

(fom  bis,  to  teach  this  doctrme  no  longer,  and  to  resume  her 
iodependency  on  the  $tatc,  and  on  him.  This  was  the  purport 
of  the  sermon^  at  kast :  and  Warburton  took  his  hint,  possibly, 
from  >t,  and  lui-nod  it  to  serve  his  purpose,  that  is,,  to  lay  down 
the  same  priiK:iplesy  and  to  banter  mankind,  if  he  could,  by 
KOt  (dr.9wiQg  directly  and  avowedly  from  them  the  same  conclo- 
sions.  Doctoi' Senior's  authority  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  in  this 
case,  4LS  that  of  Demarca>  or  even  of  Bossuct/  The  ti rst,  z, 
timeserving  priest*,  interested,  and  a  g^eat  flatterer,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  aKuI  who"  made  no  scruple  to  explain  Piway  wliat- 
ever  be  had  fbpiyi  himself  obliged  to  say  in  favour  of  the  state, 
The  Ii^tter  was  as  wise,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned,  and  a 
Viuch  better  man,  though  no^  so  much  in  the  favour  of  Mr, 
VTarburtofi*  who  gaye  them  characters,  in  his  assuming  »tyle» 
vithoqt  knowing  any  thing  of  th^m,  and  who  has  the  imperti- 
nenee  Jo  pronounce  of  the  greatest  scliolar,  the  greatest  divine, 
^nd  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  that  he  was  a  good  sensible 
|faan\  He  was  all  1  have  said  of  him :  but  he  \^as  an  ecclcsi'y 
^ticky  and  a  subject  of  Frapc^f 


.  •  When  Demarca  was  made  bishop  of  Conserans,  and  couU 
not  get  bis  bulls  dispatched,  he  explained  away  all  he  said  to 
limit  the  papal  power.  He  sent  this  book  to  Innocent  th?  Xth, 
with  a  letter,  whereby  he  retracted  naany  things  he  bad  said, 
asked  fwrdon  for  his  errours,  ^nd  promised  for  the  future  to  sup- 
port, with  all  bis  force,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
After  this,  he  writ  '*  De  singulari  Primatu  Petri,"  to  flattci: 
|ke  same  pope. 

^  Vid.  the  last  ediiioli  of  the  Alliance  between  Church ^an<| 
^t^te  D^monstratfid* 

^  clergy, 
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clergy.     The  clerg}',  in  ret  urn,  made  use  of  th^ 
influence  over  consciences,  to  establish  an  opiniod 
of  a  divine  right  In  them.     They  were  no  l6ager 
deified   after  death,  as  they  had  been  while  tbtt 
emperor  was  pagan;  but  they  were  made  sacred 
during  their  lives ;  and  as  bishops  ordained  one 
another,  and  their  subordinate  priests,  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  so  they  ordained  emperors  and 
kings,  by  crowning  them,  and  by  anointing  them 
with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were  sometimes  em* 
ployed  to  bring  down  from  Heaven.      As  ttey 
made  tbeir  own  office,  so  they  made  that  of  em-- 
perors  and  kings,  iodepeildent  of  human  institu* 
tion,  and  the  divine  appointment  was  signified^ 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cases,  by  their  mi- 
nistry.    By  this  alliance  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
monarchy,  religion,  that  should  support  good  go- 
venament  alone,  was  employed  to  support  good 
or  bad  government  alike,  as  it  had  been  by  St. 
Paul :  and  the  worst  of  men,  and   the  greatest 
usurpers    and  tyrants,    were  not  only  passively 
obeyed,  but  served  and  courted  by  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  of  the  church,  when  no  ecclesiastical 
interest  prevailed  to  alter  their  conduct ;  for  then 
the  most  fulsome  panegyrists  became  the  most  vi- 
rulent libellers,  and  they,  who  had  preached  sub- 
aiission,  preached  rebellion. 
<   Such  infractions  of  this  alliance,  or  compact, 
happened  sometimes ;  but  in  generallt  held :  and 
a  joint  usurpation  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  was 
the  eflfect  of  it.     We  have  observed  already,  that 
Conataofioe  meaoed  to  govern  the  christian  flacks 

by 


fevery  occasion.  They  were  called  and  held,  xh& 
general  couucits  at  least  were  sa,  by  the  imperiar 
authority,  and  not  by  that  Of  the  patriarch  of 
Some,  nor  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  fii-st  ages  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  They  were  composed,  no  doubt, 
taucb  iiice  those  that  have  been  abore  described, 
that  is,  very  scandalously  ;  land  they  would  have 
decreed  to  little  purpose,  if  their  authority  had 
stood  alone.  Bui  that  of  the  emperors  bore 
them  out.  The  emperors  wanted  only  a  pretence 
to  force  a  uniform  submission  to  sd^ne  decision 
or  other ;  and  their  authority  Was  just  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  in  vulgar  prejudices  Thus  Ihft 
allied  powers,  the  hierarchy  and  the  n^onarcfayy 
have  acted  ever  since*  These  farces  were  re- 
2iewed  in  every  age:  in  every  age  their  conse^ 
quences  were  more  or  less  tragical  j  and  this  B 
the  authority  to  which  the  christian  world  boa 
been  resigned  in  matters  of  religion^ 


SECT.  XXXIU 

The  religfous  society  roscf  very  fast,  bysttcli 
means  as  tl>ese,  to  great  preeminence  over  the 
civil,  in  the  empire,  and  to  an  influence  Over  pri* 
vate  consciences,  that  rendered  tbeir  disputes, 
sometimes  about  trifling  ceremonies,  and  some* 
times  about  unintelligible  speculations,  a  new 
source  of  dissension  among  mankind,  unknown  to 
*the  pagaD  world,  and  even  greater  than  any  of 

those 
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those  that  provoke  the  inost  barbarous  nations  to 
excesses  of  crtiehy*     But  there  were  other  means^ 
which  increased   this  preeminence  and  influence 
vastly,  and  enabled  the  church  to  do  still  greater 
mischief  to  the  state.    One  of  these  means  we^ 
may  reckon  to  have  been  the  improvement  that 
was  made  in  the  hierarchical  system.     Christian*- 
itywas  a  numeroos  sect  before  Constan tine,  or 
Constantine  would  have  been  a  Christian  no  more 
than  Licinias»     But  thjer  same  order,  and  the  same 
polity;  which  were  established  afterward,    could 
not  be  established  either  in  particular  churches,  or 
in.  the  church  in  general,  while  it  was  a  ^ect* 
There  was  a  sort  of  mixed  government,  aristocrat 
tical  and  democratical,  in  the  churches,  and  some 
of  these  might  correspond  and  convene  together* 
But  in  the  first  case,  there  was  not  power  suffi- 
dent  to  enforce  subordination,  nor  facility,   nor 
safety  enough,  in  the  second,  while  these  churches, 
were  dispersed  far  and  wide,  under  heathen  go-*' 
vernmenls.      Presbyters,    or    elders,     ruled  the 
churches.     They  were  all  bishops,  that  is,  over« 
seers,  alike,'  andcoequalin  rank  and  power^   till 
factions  arising,  one  presbyter  was  appointed  by: 
the  apostles,  or  chosen  by  the  faithful,  to  govera 
the  rest,  and  was  styled  the  bishop  ^^emioeatisd 
gratis.''    Preeminence  and  subordination  were  es<* : 
tablished,  for  much  the  same  reason,  even  among  > 
these  superior  presbyters  or  bishops^    When  me-» 
tropolitans  or  archbishops  began  to  be  known  ia. 
the  church  ia  not  very  certain.     Bui  I  supposfe  it) 
k  certain,  that  .the  bishpp  of  a  church,  estaJbUshcd:* 
.  Vol.  VII.  K       "  ia 


t^Of  saiAT  TBI  i^aufiTtt : 

io  any  metropolisy  -presided  in  erery  asf embly  o«er 
the  other  presbyters  of  the  province  even  before 
the  ijeign  of  Cooslanline.  Thus  jsoo  aee,  that  the 
democratical  form  of  church  govemmeicit^  wbicb 
abtained  in  the  days  of  the  tpost^  when  every* 
one  was  a^  tea<;h6r  that  would  be  so,  and  wheat 
they  themselves  had  no  other  authority  amoiig  the 
fikhiuiy  thaQ  thijtt  oi  first  preachera  of  the  Oosr 
pel^  and  firs^  founders  of  diurches^  grew  early  to 
he  aristocraticai  You  see^  hkewiso^  how  eariy^ 
this  for^  began  to  tead  to  the  monarcfaicah  lis 
tended  to  it  in  erery  succeeding  age>  aiore  and 
more.  As  Cdnstantin,e  chaoged  the  religion^  be 
made  great  dKanges  in  the  eonstitutiosi  of  the  oat 
pir«,  m  the  military  order,  and  in  the  civil  adiiii« 
nktratiou.  He  created  new  and  Ingher  offices  ia 
the  stable.  Sjo  did  the  clefgy  in  the  cburdi.  Ho 
Qpnstituted  vicars  over  the  governors  of  proirioccs. 
Sb  primates  were  raised  abe^e  metropolitans. 
The  ptsi&eti  prsetorio  had  a  rank  abe^ve^the  m^ 
cars.  So  pafiriaMhs  had/ ndienever  they  gat  it^ 
omot  prunatesw  The  .  ecofesiafi^ica^  power  rose  4ip^ 
ftom  a  rough  and  broad  ba^si,  to*  ^  form  ef  a 
Pjfraoaid;  mwI  if  the  )aet  SjtMie  was  not  laid  to* 
^ow»  the  fabriek^  it  was  attempted  to  be  laid.  Ia 
pkob  terms;  i^  tbeve  bad  heeia  an  uniaterrapted 
succession  of  pepes^  tike  Giregory  the  Seventh, 
<t»ring  a  century^  the  West  oi^sn  have  seen>  as* 
well  as  the  East^  a^  wbknsical,  hiaf.  real  empkre^ 
founded  oa  superslitiott.  A  reputed  Tieitr  of 
Ood,  the-  pope,  might  have  governed  here  as  a*K 
solutel;,  a^a  reputed  dJv«iity>.  thedairoy  did  there; 

But 


Bat  tbe  fate»  of  the  daiiro  and  tbcf^f^  haTe* 
been  much  alikt.  The  formet  is  deposed^  ton** 
fibed^  and  stiU  adored*  The  latter  hiCs  heed  mneh 
dtfgradedy  if  not  deposed.  IBi  power  is  con« 
fioedi  if  not  his  t)er8on;  and  though  his  thunder 
be  heard  no  longer,  he  maintains  the  pageantry^ 
an  ecclesiAfitical  Jupiten 

It  may  appiai^  mdttfe^  of  wonder^  that  a  body  of 
men,  as  ignorbnt  ai]^ad  profligsMe  as  that  of  the 
ekrgy  shoWed  itself  to  be,  as  soon  as  it  figured  i& 
the  empire,  should  be  able  to  assume^  under  pre^ 
tenoe  of  relig;ion,  a  power  equdly  exorbitant  iii 
the  exercise,  arid  tiiischievous  in  the  consequendes^ 
Bot  "our  wonder  will  ce^e,  if  we  consider 
ano&er  of  the  means  that  were  employed  to 
bring  this  about.  Superstition  took  tiie  place  of 
reUf^oo,  and^aith  of  morality.  To  profess  a  be-' 
Uef  of  what  nO  man  understood,  and  to  perform- 
all  the  external  duties  which  tbe  church  required, 
passed,  in  tho^e  days,  and  I  apprehend  they  do  so 
still,  among  many,  for  tbe  sum  of  religion.  The" 
Atbanasian  Creed  had  little  intention  to  make 
better  men,  and  better  citizens.  The  eight  or 
nine  creeds  of  the  Arians  had,  probably,  as  little ; 
and  yet  an  assent  to  these  creeds  would  have  co-^ 
vereda  mnkitade  of  sins,  better  than  charity :  and 
the  Titest  of  men  would  have  had  a  fairer  chance 
for  salvation,  in  either  of  these  sects,  for  the  merit 
of  believing,  than  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  out 
of  it,  for  the  merit  of  acting  all  their  lives  as  sqch. 
A  religion,  which  consisted  in  tbe  profesfton  of  an^ 
implicit  belief,  and  in  the  practice  of  certain  ex« 
IS.  2  ternal 


ternal  ^dutife,  was  much  more  grateful  tO-thege> 
nerality  of  mcn^  than  a  spiritual  religion^  that 
shewed  itself  outwardly,  by  a  strict  practice  of  all 
tlie  duties  of  publick  and  private  morality.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  theology  and  superstidotx  had 
introduced  such  a  religion  in  the  place  of  original 
Christianity,  the  one  passed  easily  for  the  other ; 
the  inclinations  of  mankind  helped  the  deception; 
the  vices  of  the  laity  were  indulged,  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  were  covered  by  it.  The  solemn  man* 
ner,  in  which  these  men  officiated,  imposed.on  the 
vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who  were  seduced  by  the  eye^ 
and  led  by  the  ear.  The  very  habits  of  bishops 
and  priests  contributed  much  to  the  same  purposes, 
as  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  observes,  in  one  of  the 
discourses,  to  which  I  referred  above.  Theve"^ 
nerable  ephod,  the  cassock  of  Samuet,  the  humble 
walking  staff,  and  those  ornaments  of  the  head 
that  denoted  virginity*. 

But  farther.  Lest  all  this  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to.  keep  up  the  false  notions  of  religion, 
which  could  alone  maintain  a  profligate  clergy  in 
the  preeminence  and  authority  they  had  usurped, 
another  expedient  was  employed.  It  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  more 
proper  to  expose  and  aggravate,  by  the  contrast 
it  created,  than  to  conceal  and  atone  for  the  ge« 
neral  turpitude  of  the  clergy.     But  the  promoters 


• 


Gcrnimus  vencrandam  ephodum,  et  Samuelis  diploidem, 
t^ipipneia  humiletn,  capitis  oirnameata  virginibus    peculia* 

of 
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6f  it  Iteew  what  they  did.     They  trqsl^d  ^o'  tW 
absurdity  of  mankind,    and  they  followed,    witfa^' 
confidence  and  success,  the  example  set  them  by 
tbectergy  of  the  most  ancient  nations.     The  order 
of  the  magi,  for  instance,  was  not  less  ambitious, 
Bor  more  virtuous,  probably,  than  the^  were;-  and* 
the  same  might  be  presumed  of  .other  ecclesiastic* 
c^l  orders,  that  had  flourished  in  the  East.     But 
in  all  these  orders,  there  had  been  particulair  men, 
and  sects  of  men,  who  retired  from  the  world, 
and   dedicated  themselves  to  lives  of  seeming 
sanctity  and   r^al  austerity,  by  which  they  main- 
tained a  reverence  for  the  grossest  superstitions, 
and  for  the  much  larger  part  of  the  same  ecclesi-' 
astical  body,  who  remained  in  the  world,  and  were 
not  exempt  from  the  corruptions  of  it.     Pythago- 
ras had  imitated  these  instittitions;  and  the  Jews, 
who  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks  after 
Alexander's  expedition   had    brought  them   ac-* 
quainted,    seemed  to  have  Oopied  in  the  same  in- 
staneeiafter  bini.     If  the  Sadducees  might  be  said 
to  resemble  the  Epicureans,  and  thfe  Pharisees  the 
Stoicians,  sure  I  am,  that  a  nearer  resemblance 
might  be  found  between  the  Essenes  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Pythagoras,  who  were  behind  the  curtain, 
and  who  lived  in  community.     The  Essenes  con- 
fined ttiemselves  to  Palestine ;  •  but  the  Therapeu-' 
t«  were  a  sort  of  Hellenibt  Essenes,   who  disper-' 
sed  themselves,  as  the  Christians  had  done,  into- 
Greece,  and  other  countries,    but  principally  into  • 
Egypt;  for  which  reason,  one  of  the  names  was^ 
Mtdr  known' to  Josephu^  and  .the  other. to  Phil6.> 
i  ji  3  Nothing 


Nothing  «m  be  tmre  admirable  thun  tHe  »ti«tiigp 
atid  au«iarit|faf  this  «eict,  t^betber  appwring  m 
tbe  world  Qf  bid  m  thfir  soUmdes.  fl^eltius^ 
wbom  aA  improb^ility  p^dooA  stopp^d^  W(ml<l 
I^ave  ma49  Cbri^lian^  of  tbam ;  a^  $?yeral  ancieqti 
mid  ipodan>  di?ine£i  have  ef^aaYOwrad  to  da»  a^tei^ 
hioH  but  to  no  purposa*  ChridiiaoUy  waft  Utile 
i^ead,  ac^rea  kiiown,  and  ^oarca  disiinguiabad 
^4m  Jiidmm^  when  Pbilo  gave  an  account  of  tbia 
aecu  But  x)m  swX  bad  been  long  m  fuhiass  of 
£ij^6,  before  it  was  imiiatad  by  Cbpistiaw ;  for  it 
b»d  been  so  ^ven  beforo  Christianity, 

Tbe  Pectao>  and  other  persacutions  firsts  rdi-* 
gious  melancholy,  and  even  a  desire  of  fame  al^ 
iji^rward,  qiigbt  carry  many  Christiaas  to  lead  an 
aocbocetic  life,  .as  Paul  and  Antony  did  in  tba 
4e^r4;3of  £gyp^  about  whom  Athttnasius  and  Je^ 
roiii  baye  pablished  so  aiany  stupid  lies.  The  ceno-» 
hitic  1^  began  maifh  abouif  tbeir  tia^  i  for  it  waa 
ju.  tb^  fQMFt^h,  oentury  that  BasU  instituted  this  or- 
(3^r.  But  this  institution  did  not  tpwt^  into  great 
y9gu^  till  thp  wan;(  of  it  wa9  motf  leU  in  the  v^ry 
begianing  of  th^^  9\u^  Q^ntury.  It  was  tbei^  that 
Benediipi;  founded  bis  order  in  Italy,  from^  which 
so  many  sprouted  up^  like  the  suQkers  of  a  grent 
tree,  Mooa$ti«k  institutions  maliMpUfd;  in  avecy 
age^  ill  the  Wost  particularly;  for  they  gf^w  nawe 
ajDjd  more  necessary,  in  every  ^ge^  t^  tbe  chardi^ 
aA  the  ecclesiastical  order,  ia  generalt  g»ye  mow 
a^morascandali^  and4ui  the^  usurpations  of  tbe 
B'PV^an  poatiffd,,  whoi  madis  gireat  advancea  to^ 
iKard  »  9piFitu9l  «ion»rcJby,  increasfd    Entbu- 

^iasm, 
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msm.  <bet^  JiDd  conducted  bjr  the  poKcy  Df  th^ 
cburcb,  was  a  principal  motive  to  sucU  estaUtshi- 
meats;  and»  kideed^  no  other  motive  cbuld  have 
filled  these  namerotts  societies*  The  fervour  m 
every  one  was  g^at,  at  fir^i :  and  thej  renewed^ 
iQ  the  opioioiL  of  mankind,,  that  armplicity,  tfail; 
imooeDce,  that  zeal,  and  that  devout  aosterity^  fay 
trhich  primitive  Christians  were  supposed  to  Imve 
distinguished  ttemselves.  Sat  this  fervoar  soon 
grew  cool,  and  luxury,  and  vides  of  all  kinds,  as 
prevalent  in  these  feligioiis  societies^  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  christian  dmrch.  The  expe^* 
dient,  however^  that  served  to  maintain  ecciesias<» 
tiealpreetrnnenn  and  authwity,  did  notiail  for 
ibis.  The  secular  clergy  h^d  been  provided  ibr 
tmpty,  that  they  might  have  the  means  arid  eiw 
ooarftgemeMs  necessary  to  make  them  answ^ 
the  ends  of  their  institution,  aod  that  te>  excuse 
fti^ht  be  left  them:  for  neglecting  these  ends.  Stit 
ivben  tbey  turned  iatoscasidal  what  vvias  dentgned 
ibr  edification,  and  forfei^ed^  therefore,  then- right 
to  eft.  they  eajoyed  by  the  beneficence  of  thift 
fiiilltfol;  when  tbsy  should  have  been  reformed,  or 
tbdr  revenues  should  have  been  given  to  otber^ 
instead  ctf  this,  they  kept  their  possessioni,  though 
tix^  broke  their  coaventiom  with  the  pfubitck,  arid 
<he  putHick  were  at  the  expense  of  eariebing  a<r« 
other  clergy.  Just  so  agam,  and  as  im  as  this 
other  clargy  gpew  corrupi^  nothing  was  taked 
^difi  th^m ;  but  new  orders,  of  the  same  kind; 
were  founded  to  screen  them  and  the  secular  cler* 
ly  boA,  or  to  atone  for  the  iniquiljr  of  both :  aa<l 
K  4  that 
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that  eternal  bubble,  the  laity,  paid  the  whole  itn^ 
isense  and  growing  charge. 

Thus  have  things  continued  to  the  present  age : 
and  the  religious  society,  among  Christians,    has 
imitated  successfully  the  policy  of  religious  socie-^ 
ties,  that  flourished  above  three  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  Pagan  world.    ,  You  must  not  be  sutt 
prised  at  this  assertion.     It  is  easy  to  show,  that 
tlie  vast  variety  of  religions,  which  prevail  in  the 
14'orld,  are  derived,  ultimately,  from  a  few  gene- 
ral principles,  common  to  all  men,  because  they 
arise  from  the  common  fund  of  human  nature : 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this,  many  rites  and 
ceremonies,  many  institutions  and  ordera,    must 
descend,    sometimes  with  more,  and  sometimes 
with  less  affinity,  to  the  latest  posterity.    7  hey 
descend,  like  torreats  of  water,  which  are  not  the 
same  to  the  sight  nor  taste,  when  the  length  of 
their  course,  the  soils  through  which  they  bav« 
passed,  and  the  mixture  of  other  streams;  have 
purified  some,  and  rendered  others   more  foul.^ 
But  they  descend  {mm  the  same  springs :  and,  like 
those  mighty  rivers,  which  preserve  the  freshness 
of  their  waters  very  far  into  the  sea,  they  preserve 
much   of  their  original  character,    as  they  roll 
iilong*  through    the  vast  ocean  of  time.     Turn 
your  eyes,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  East,  you  wil^ 
diifcover  pites,  ceremonies,  iusiiiutiops,  and   or** 
dersdf  men,  wherever  the  devastations  of  barba-^ 
fous  nations  have  not  destroyed  the  people  as  well 
^s  the  religions  of  countries,  much  like  to  those 
wiui:b  pr^vaile^  \n  the  3ame  CQun^ri^  i«i  th^^ 
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remotest  antiquity.  '  The  Bramins  have  a  sort  of 
allegorical  polytheism;  as  I  suppose  that  theii 
predecessors  the  Brachumns  had«  They  hold  the 
preexistence  and  transmi^ation  of  souls;  they 
abstain  from  flesh ;  they  retain  the  notions  pf  pol-  ' 
lotion  and  purification  ;  they  wash  away  sins  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges ;  they  pretend  to  aln 
stract  theiiisetves  from  sense,  and  to.cootetoplate 
the  Supreme  Being  by  intense  meditation.  Tbo 
Braebmans  were  possibly  a  sect  of  Gymuosophi3ts  2 
and  there  are  at  this  time  Jogbis  aud-^^uira  m 
the  East,  who  carry  their  austerity  and  pf n^nco 
to  such  surprising  excess^  that  the  Carthusian 
monksy  or  those  of  la  Trappe,  compared  witl| 
them,  may.  pass  for  sects  of  luxurious  Sybariteai 
Should  any  of  these  reverend  fathers  bear  it  saidg 
that  they  are  descended  from  ancient^  and  out-» 
doneby  modern  idcdaters,  they  would  be  extreme- 
ly scandalised :  and  yet.  nothing  is  more  true.  If; 
isastrue>  as  it  is  to  say,  that  tb^y  aei've  th^  sam9 
purposes. 

While  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by 
these  appearances  of  sanctity,  which  some  few  of 
the  religious  society,  who  devoted  themselves, 
H'itbom  j^nowing  that  they  did  so,  for  the  resl^ 
beW  forth,  tbe  re*t  pursued  the  designs  of  their 
ambition  yvitb  great  art,  and  uniuterrupted  per^ 
severanci^f  Tbey  could  not  have  been  achieved 
with  Ipss  pf  eithet ;  for  even  contrary  systems^ 
were  ipade  to  cooperate  in  promoting  them ;  po* 
verty  md  riches,  humility  and  ostentation,  the. 
wmu  ftad   the  excess  pf  piuthority  and   power. 

This 
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This  I  mean.  The  secular  clergy  not  only  screen* 
ed  theooselvea  behind  the  apparent  sanctity  of  the 
regular,  which  cast  ^  lustre  on  the  whole  cborcfa  ; 
they  not  only  imposed  by  the  religious  merit  of 
others,  but  they  accustomed  the  world  by  degrees 
to  reverence  them  for  the  wealth  and  digmtiea 
they  enjoyed/  and  for  the  pomp  and  magnificenee 
with  which  they  ai&cted  to  appear.     As  the  true 
spirit  of  religion  decayed,  and  as  that  of  super** 
stition  took  its  place,  this  was  more  easily  brou^^t 
about ;  and  he,  who  imagined  that  he  paid  ho^ 
Hour  to  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  paid  it  in 
reality  to  the  patriarch,  the  primate,  or  the  me-» 
tropoliian ;  dignities  which  ecclesiastical  ambition 
had  assumed,  on  the  noodel  of  those  which  bad 
been  created  in  the  state. 

The  eastern  church  rose  by  mudi-  the  same 
means,  but  could  ne?er  rise  to  the  same  power^ 
as  that  of  the  West^  Many  reasons  of  tU$  dif^ 
ference  will  occur  to  those,  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  in  that  of  the 
latter  empire.  I  shall  insist  on  one,  which  was 
the  principal,  and  in  the  consequences  of  which 
the  western  provinces  were  m^st  concerned  in 
those  days,  as  they  were  alone  concerned  after* 
ward.  The  reason  is  this.  The  opportunities 
of  advancing  early  and  sucoessfiiliy  toward  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  were  much  morc^ 
favourable  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Thef 
patriarchs  had  a  sort  of  tetrarchical,  or  ethnar* 
cbical  authority,  for  I  Aippose  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  them^nd  beside  those  ensigns  of 

«     honour, 
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bofxiur^  wfaNGb  pntmM^  and  metropolitans  af* 
foiled  t0  liave  as  well,  as  they,  the  patriarchs  aa^ 
ittiQMi  ^ne  which  bad  belong  to  the  emperon 
m1^,  und  cQJoyed  it  io  common  with  them ;  that 
I  mtaq  of  light3  or  fires  carried  in  solemn  pomp 
balore  them*  Fc^m  the  institution  of  this  dignity 
tbare  wer^  three  patriarchs,  the  pairtareha  of 
AoRie,  of  Antioch^  aad  of  Alexandria.  He  of 
Rcime  reqaained  akme  in  the  West ;  but  in  the 
£att  two  others  were  added,  a  patriarch  of  Con* 
9taDiinople»  and  last  of  all,  a  patriarch  of  Jeru<> 
lalam^  It  is  said»  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
tbe  first,  opposed  sti^nuously  the  erection  of  this 
patriureh^tQ*  If  he  did  so,  although  it  was  evi^ 
ie»%aa  advantage  to  him,  that  the  East  should 
be  divided  into  many  patriarchates,  while  he 
lime  waa  patriarch  in  the  W^st,  and  might  hope 
to  be  so  of  the  West  and  the  East  too,  we  may 
veature  to  say,  that  he  did  not  judge  of  his  true 
iaterest  as  oice}y  as  popes  have  done  generally, 
and  as  it  became -him  to  do  in  particular,  who  was 
lb(H^t  to  join  is  his  conduct  the  character  of 
the  fox,  to  the  character,  as  well  as  name,  of  tte 
lioQ. 

Ghp^ory  the  first,  and  the  great,  as  he  is  called, 
aaw  the  advants^  of  being  sole  patriarch  in  the 
Wtast,  while  there  were  four  bishops  decorated 
with  the  same  title  in  the  East :  and  be  resolved 
to  improve  it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a 
lei^oos  accounl,  it  ought  to  have  been  given 
i^rely^  im  the  first  place,  to  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem; siiice  ehtSitianity  begau  there,  and  i»as 

propagated 
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propagalied  origfhaDy  from  thenie ;  though  Mher 
churches,  those  bf  Antioch,  bf  Alexandria,  and 
cf  Rome  particularly,  might  seem  to  be  €oeval 
with  it.  But  these-M'ere  great  cities,  and  had  greaC 
dependencies,  while  Jerusalem  lay  in  ashes,  ftom 
which  miserable  state  she  never  arose  to  her 
former  grandeur,  and  while  Byaantium  i^rks  nei- 
ther an  imperial  nor  a  christian  city.  The  pre- 
eminence of  bishops  was  determined,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  pi:eeroinence  of  cities;  so  that 
wlien  patriarchs  were  made,  though  these  were,' 
as  bishops  had  been,  equal  in  authority,  and 
though  their  authority  was  confined  to  their  pa- 
triarchates, and  never,  I  believe,  very  wfeli  as* 
eertained  even  in  them;  y^  they  might  contend 
for  a  priority  of*  rank  among  themselves,  and  he 
who  held  the  first  rank  among  them  would  bold 
it  of  course  in  the  whole  church.  That  the  pope 
of  Rome,  which  was  the  sole  imperial  city  during 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  christian  ©ra, 
should  claim  this  priority,  and  that  other  patri* 
arc]i8  should  acquiesce  in  it,  cannot  be  thotigh* 
extraordinary,  if  it  should  be  thought  true*  They 
might  allow  him  this  primacy,  for  ought  I  know. 
But  if,  they  did,  they  gave  him  nothing  more  than 
a  fcatlier  to  adorn  his  mitre.  '  Not  only  other 
patriarchs  were  styled  by  the  same  pompous  titles 
that  were  given  to  him,  ht»t  bishops  too;  Popes 
were  contradicted,  reproved,  censured,  even  by 
th^se;  ^nd  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
this,  that  they  reputed  the  Roman  bishop  to  be, 
with  regard  to   th^pfv  t^ie  first   among  equals^- 

^'  primus 
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^^|)fimus  inter  pareii/'  only ;  that  is,  be  was  bisliop 
of  tiie  first  £ee,  ^' primae.  sedis/'  dnd  had  on  that 
&c<!ouf)t  a  precedency,  or  nominal  primacy.  Tins 
indeed  was  little  of  itself,  but  it  raight  lead  to 
more;  A  seeming  primacy  might  give  one  thai 
was  real :  and  as  titles  are  often  derived  from 
powers,  power  might  be  derived  ia  time  from  this 
empty  title. 

'  Thus  the  bishops  of  Rome,  while  they  were 
enly bishops,  thought;  and  were,  therefore,  fond 
of  a  title,  empty  as  it  was,  that  could  not  be 
eoatttted  wnth  them,  nor  was  contested,  till  Con^ 
stantinople  was  built,  and  the  seat  of  the  empire 
translated  thither.  Then  it  became  disputable 
indeed  which  was  the  first  see:  and  if  the  title  of 
ecumenical  patriarchy  which  began  to  steal  inta 
use,  as  most  'ecclesiastical  usurpations  have  done^ 
and  as,  I  believe,  this  did,  though  Leo  the  6r^t  is 
sud  to  have  refused  it,  could  have  been  obtained  by 
him  of  Constantinople,  all  the  advantages  might 
have  beeaiost  to  him  of  Ron^,  which  he  expected 
toreap  with  this  title  from  his  growing  primacy. 
This  Gregory  the  first  saw,  aud  he  neglected 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  Well  aiay  it  be  said,  that 
he  neglected,  and- that  he  stuck  at  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it,  when  we  consider  the  conduct  he  lield  to- 
wards Phocas.  Mauritius  was  a  good  prince* 
Gregory  the  most  fawning,  the  most  canting,  and 
the  most  ambitious  of  priests,  had  extolled  his 
charity  apd  his  piety  too  even,  when  be  beseeched, 
the  euiperor  to  revoke  an  edict  he  had  made,  and 
which  the  good  bishop  had  executed,  however,  ia 

the 
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the  mean  tiide;  Jobii^  the  patriarch  of  Cooilmr-'^ 
tinople,  passed  fot  a  pknts  prdate^  and  wa^  ^ 
such  remarkable  austerity,  that  be  acquired  the 
Dame  of  the  Fasten  Phocts  was  the  most  vieidua 
and  crad  of  meo.  But  John  assumed  the  tille 
of  oecumenical  patriarch :  and  Mauritius  favoured 
his  preteosioos.  Tliese  were  irremissiUe  crianea 
in  both ;  while  the  merit  of  favouring  the  amfaa^ 
tioua  humility  of  Gregca^,  wImi  Affected  to  take 
BO  higher  title  than*  that  of  aervaat  of  the  sor^ 
vrnnta  of  Goal,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  Trajan  of 
Phpcas.  Tbia  inhuman  usurper^  not  content  to 
put  the  empress,  her  three  daughters^  and  at^ 
moat  all  tlie  relations  and  friends  of  Maui'itiuff^ 
to  death)  caused  the  five  sons  of  his  maiter  to  be 
lanrdered*'  in  his  presence,  and  under  the  eyea 
of  their  father ;  who  was  afterward  Stretched  ont 
on  the  bodies  of  these  innoeeots,  and  made  a  4m^ 
crifice^  on  that  bleeding  altar,  to  the  mmt  uiin^ 
tenting  cruelty^  This  scene  of  horrour  communis 
eated  none  to  Gregory*  The  revdkitioa^  howevei' 
brought  about,  j^ve  him,  his  see  af  leasts  the  vic-« 
i;ory  over  his  rival :  and  he  thanked  God^  most 
i^mpiously,  for  it*  The  three  letters,  wbid&  bo 
wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Pboeas  smd  Leontia^  in 
all  the  prostitution  of  flattery,  the  solemn  racep^^ 
iron  that  he  gave  their  images^  which  he  (^aoed  i» 
the  oratory  of  the  martjT  CsMirius,  and  thd 
prayers  wbicb  the  senate  and  clergy  o(tfered\ip  for 
td^  prosperity  of  these  monsters,  in  a  publidD 

*  Haiab.  WiiU  du^  S^onW  dt^St.  Grj^. 

thanksgivings 
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thsmfc^vid^,  by  bU  directioa,  are  moaameats  of 
the  infamous  methods  by  which  it  was  tboiigbt 
lawful  to  promote  the  desigos  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition*  Gregory's  design  succeeded;  for 
Pbocas  gavCi  though  not  to  him^  yet  to  his  auc^ 
ees&orsy  the  title  he  would  aot  mVeat  the  futittg 
prelate  toasst^me.  But  Gregory's  meisoory  mnat 
be  abhorred  by  airery  honest  mind :  aad  tbe  im* 
pudenoe  of  your  pharch,  forgave  the  expreasion^ 
in  making  tiads  man  a  saint,  nor  the  My  of  many 
in  oiir«  who  apeak  of  him  as  snch,  cannot  bo 
atoned  fyr  by  tbe  modesty  that  has  been  shown  'm 
preferrii^  scarce  any  other  pope  to  th6  same  rank 
fliflce  that  time. 

The  Roman  pontiyfe  had  more  Ofi^iortanities^ 
and  therefore  greater  encouragement  than  ac^ 
othefs^  to  promote  these  designs  both  at  home 
andabroadL  There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the^ 
West  to  ahare  with  them  tbe  Itisire  of  this  d^ty* 
laa  few  graarations  after  Conataatmtei  the  empire 
of  the  West,  which  he  had  weakened^  fell  inta 
ruiaai  and  as  there  waa  no  emperor  in  Italy  after 
the  depoettion  of  Angustuhis  by  Odoacer,  so  the 
xawiaina  of  ^  imperial  dignity  in  that  couotry 
weie  mok  sifficieiy;  to  oveishedow  theirs ;  espe« 
pally  aftfir  they  founded  their  primacy  n6  longer 
on  the  authority  of  ap  imperial  reaeript,  but  on  a» 
snppoaed  divitie  idastitiation..  On  the  contrary, 
tbeira  increased  aa  that  of  the  emperora  diedk 
awa^y.  Italy  lay  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  bar-^ 
barous  nations.  So  did  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and 
the  other  pifO¥incesir    01  aH  these  misfertunes,  the 

Roman 
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l(otiian  pontiffs  made  their  profit.  The  preeifti* 
l^ence  they  bad  acquifed,  and  much  more  their 
industry,  their  penBeverande,  aild'thefir  slcill,  made 
fhem  in  some  sort,  and  on  several  occasions,  the 
protectors  of  Itfily^  and  of  Rome  especially. 
About  the  nridttie  of  the  fifth  century,  Attifa  took 
Aquilea,  Pftvia,  and  Milan,  ravaged  all  the  coun^ 
try  we  call  Lombardy,  and  threatened  even  Rome. 
The  bishop  of  this  city  went  a^  the  bead  of  aa 
embassy  to  him  :  and  though  the  fabulous  eircuin-^ 
stances,  that  have  been  invented  to  give  a  mira<* 
eulous  appearance  to  the  success  of  the  legation^ 
deserve  our  contempt;  yet  the  legation  had  suc^ 
cess  in  appearance;  since  Attila,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  left  Italy,  and  Rome  was  ddiveredfrom 
her  fears.  In  the  same  pontificate,  Genseric,  the 
Vandal,  surprised  and  tcJok  Rome  at  the  solicita*^ 
lion  of  Eudoxia,Vho  desired  to  revenge  the  death 
of  one  husband;  and  to  get  rid  of  another.  The 
pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  game  succession  this  oc- 
casion as  the  former*.  The  Arian  was  n^t  so 
complaisant  as  the  pagan.  Rome  was  pillaged 
fourteen  days  together.  But  some  of  the  churches 
were  saved,  the  town  was  not  burned,  nor  the 
people  put  to  the  ftword:  and  all  that  happened 
less  than  had  been  apprehended  was  imputed  to 
the.  intercession  of  Leo. 

.  The  history  of  this  fifth  century,  and  of  the 
three  or  four  that  follow,  is  extremejy  confused 
and  dark:  and  yet  we  are  able  to  discern  a  most 

♦  Maimb.  Hist,  in  Poat.  de  St.  Lego. 
;  surprising 


surprising  system  of  political  conducl,  fcmaciad  on 
the  same  principles,  and  Carried  on  through  ih^ 
whole  time,  till  that  spiritual  tyranc^,  which  had 
done  so  mach  mischief  under  an  aristocratical 
form  before,  and  has  made  such  havock  in  the 
world  since  under  the  monarchical  form,  was  fiiUy  ' 
established.'  I  touch  the  subject  lightly,  but  { 
must  jay  something  more  upon  it« 


SECT.    XXXIII* 

The  bishops  of  Rome  had,  beside  the  advan* 
tages  they  procured  to  themselves,  and  those  that 
time  and  accidents  put  into  their  hands,  one  ori-* 
ginal  advantage,  which  h^s  been  hinted  at  already, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  at  Rome,  and 
every  where  else,  from  an  habitual  respect,  tha^ 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  retained,  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  western  provinces  contracted,  for 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Romans,  when  Rome  became  christian,  to 
desire,  that  their  bishop  should  represent  the  so- 
vereign poiitifl^  who  had  resided  among  them 
whil^  they  were  heathens.  Laical  vanity  might, 
and  ecclesiastical  ambition  could  not  fail  to  desire 
this.  The  consent  of  both  made  all  the  papal 
usurpations  easy :  and  the  people  in  general  liked 
better  a  voluntary  subjection,  for  such  it  was  at 
first,  to  their  bishops,  than  a  forced  subjection  to 
prefects  or  any  other  imperial  oflBicers.  The  popes 
took  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  pontifex  maximus, 

Vol-  VII.  L  before 
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before  they  assumed  the  title :  and  the  coatelstst 
about  their  elections^  fatoody  contests  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches  too,  showed  what  an  object 
of  ambition  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  was,  evea 
before  tlie  destruetion  of  the  western  empire. 
These  pontiffs  in  truth  derived  their  aovereignty 
more  ftroperly  from  Numa  than  from  Christ :  and 
pagan  prejudices  bad  some  effect,  even  when  the 
i¥orld  was  become  christiani  in  creating  a  respect 
for  them.  The  title  of  oecumenical  bishop  ex- 
tended, and  realised,  in  some  instances,  their 
claims^  But  the  title  of  bishops  of  the  eteroal 
city  helped  the  imposition.  This  imposition  of 
the  popes  did  not  prevail  miich  among  the  Arians, 
liecause  of  their  opposition  to  Arianism ;  and 
therefore,  as  they  persecuted  this  sect,  wherever 
they  had  power  to  do  it,  they  were  obsequious 
enough  to  Arian  princes,  undqr  whom  they  had 
not  this  power :  an  example  whereof  might  be 
taken  from  the  embassy  of  one  of  these  popes^ 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  whom  TheoK 
dorick  sent  to  Justin  to  persuade  that  emperor  to 
show  more  indulgence  to  the  Arians  in  his  do- 
minions, lest  the  Gothick  kifirg  should  take  repri- 
sals on  the  orthodox  in  the  West.  But  wherever 
orthodoxy  prevailed,  these  titles  procured  a  great 
regard  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  an  influence  which 
the  popes  improved  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
confirm  their  authority  where  it  was  acknovr- 
fedged,  and  to  propagate  it,  under  the  notion  of 
conversions  to  Christianity,  where  it  was  not  ac- 
knowledged. 
'  •  Thi§ 
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'  This  calls  to  my  mind  the  mission,  that  Gre- 
gory, the  same  I  have  spoken  of  already,  sent  into 
Britain&  This  example  will  &bow  what  that  christi^ 
abity  was  which  the  popes  propagated ;  and  bow 
the  grossest  frauds,  that  iniquity  ever  invented,  or 
impadence  imposed,  were  established  under  that 
venerable  name.  Brunehault,  queen  of  France^ 
must  piass  for  one  of  the  worst  women  that  ever 
lived,  if  the  general  consent  of'  historians  can 
establish  a  character.  Gregory  lield  an  intimate 
Correspondence  with  this  woman :  and  this  inti- 
macy with  her,  and  with  Phocas^  is  such  a  brand 
on  his  memory,  that  we  might  be  surprised  to  find 
his  nan]ie  in  the  calendar  of  your  saints,  if  we  did 
not  find  that  of  another  Gregory,  Gregory  the 
seventh,  there^  Brunehault  was  extremely  libe- 
ral to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  She  built  churches^ 
founded  convents^  and  had  a  great  devotion  to 
relicks.  So  much  liberality,  and  so  much  super- 
stition, might  have  made  a  saint  even  of  her  too, 
notwithstanding  her  crimes :  and  she  might  have 
stood  over  your  altars  in  ^company  with  her  pa* 
Aegyfist  This  pious  queen  contrib^ted  not  only 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
in  France,  where  it  was  respected  already,  but  to 
propagate  it,  where  it  was  not  yet  known ;  for  it 
is  plain,  tliat  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
papal  Christianity  was  concerted  with  her.  The 
more  immediate  instrument  of  this  conversion  in- 
deed was  Berthe,  daughter  of  Charibert  king  of 
France,  and  wife  of  Etbelbert  king  of  the  south 
Saxons.  She  protected,  she  introduced  the  mis- 
jug  slonaries: 
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siontrics :  and  the  kiug  a»d  hia  wbjeOs  wer«  wm- 
verted  to  the  Roman  religion* 
/I  do  not  speak  improperly,  when  I  say. the B#- 
man  religion:  for  although  Gregory  says,  in  a  ' 
letter  t^  BrunehaiUt,  only  this^  that  "  he  heard 
".  the  church  of  England  had  a  mind  to  become 
"  christian*;"  yt^t  is  it  certain,  that  the  Saxons 
bad  the'  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  it  waa  taugbt 
iu  the  first  agies,  before  Austin  and  bis  monks ' 
came  to  preach  il  as  it  had  been  modelled,  and, 
to  speak  plainly,  corrupted  in  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  other  christian  churches.    The  Britons 
bad  been  converted  long  before, to  the  cbristis^ 
religion  :  and  the  Saxons  had  a  knowledge  of  it 
from  them*     On  this  supposition  we  may  accounts 
and  on  any  other  it  is  impossible  to  ficcount^  for 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  Saxoas^  after  t|ieir 
supposed  conversion  by  Austin,  to  the  Asiatick 
and  most  ancient  rule  of  celebrating  Baster,  which 
had  been  changed  in  the  chureb  of  Eopie,  and 
which  Austin  opposed.    The  Britons  had  been 
driven  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  world :  and 
the  Saxons  were  a  greater  barrier  than  the  sea 
itself  between  them  and  the  continent.     They  re- 
tained,  therefoie,  their  religion  as  they  bad  re* 
.ceived  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  th^  additions  thai 
bad  been  made  to  it  since  the  iim&  of  their  con- 
version, nor  particularly  any  thing  of  the  Romaa 
bishop's  pretensions  to  a  supremacy.     As  they 

"^  ladicaraus  ad  nos  pervchisse,  ecdesii^n  AngHcanaia  veUi- 
fieri  chriniaoam.  Lib.  5,  ep.  5^. 

knew^ 
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loiew,  80  they  m^t,  and  so  I  believe  they  did^ 
teach  the  Saxons:  and  it  was  neither  bard  for  one 
to  teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  learn,  Christianity,  in 
a  simplicity  that  came  nearer  to  that  whereia 
Christ  ha^  taught  it  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 
But  this  was  to  be  unlearned  :  and  the  sole  object 
of  Austin's  missiod  was  to  teach  both  Britons  and 
Saxons  a  newfangled  Christianity,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  foolish  respect  for  superstitious 
usages^  and  with  an  abject  submission  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  That  these  were  the  points  he  la- 
boured, appears  from  all  we  know  of  the  conduct 
be  held,  from  his  disputes  with  the  Britons,  from 
%he  instructions  he  asked,  and  from  those  which 
the  pope  gave  him.  The  height  to  which  he  car- 
ried his  legatine  p6wer,  and  the  insolence  with 
which  he  treated  the  British  bishops,  demonstrate 
the  spirit  in  which  he  came,  and  the  purpose  he 
tame  for.  The  deckration,  that  these  bishops 
sent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  by  their  di- 
rectiois,  was  modest  but  firm.  They  declared 
themselves  subject  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to 
the  pope  of  Rome.  Bat  how  ?  As  they  were  fo 
every  godly  Christian,  &e.  Other  obedience  than 
this,  they  say  to  Austin,  that  they  do  not  know 
to  be  due  to  him  whom  he  called  pope :  and  that 
they  were  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Caeiieon  upon  Uske,  &:c. 

The  Britons  stood  out  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  popes  many  centories.  But  the  Saxoos 
soon  crouched  under  them.  The  Saxons  were  a 
fierce  and  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant  peo- 

I*  3  pie; 
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pie:  and  tberefore  false  notions  of  christian  in^ 
stitution  were  easily  imposed  upon  them.  From 
notions  thus  imposed,  the  clergy  derived  preten- 
sions to  such  powers,  such  immunities,  and  such 
preeminence  of  rank  and  dignity,  as  raised  the 
bishops  to  an  equality  with  princes  and  kings  ia 
some  respects,  and  to  a  superiority  over  them  la 
as  many  as  were,  or  could  be  made  to. seem  rela- 
tive to  religion ;  for  in  these  ^*  omnibus  dignitati- 
•^  bus  prsesunt"  was  a  maxim,  which  they  had  the 
front  to  avow,  and  which  the  civil  society  were 
stupid  enough  to  admit.  What  they  pretended  to 
belong  to  them,  -they  assumed :  and  what  they 
assumed  they  justified  by  canons,  that  is,  by  laws 
of  their  own  making.  The  ecclesiastical  Roman 
yoke  was  so  well  fixed  on  the  neck  of  the  Saxods, 
that  it  grew  more  'and  more  confirmed,  till  the 
Normans  came  in,  and  then  it  did  not  become 
ligliier;  for  they  brought  the  same  prejudices 
along  with  them*  ;  so  that  our  island  was  a  pro- 
'  vince,  and  a  farm,  to  the  court  of  Rome  near 
five  bu  ndred  years  longer.  How  easy  soever  it 
would  be  to  descend  into  all  these  particulars,  I 
should  find  it  tedioqs :  and  you  know  that  I  never 
engaged  tp  write  treatises,  nor  any  tiling  more 
thiaq  Essays ;  if  niy  part  in  our  occasional  convert 
satioQs,  extended  on  paper,  can  deserve  even 
that  nanie.  But  since  I  mentioned  the  few  false 
potions,  concerning  christian  institution,  that  im* 
ppsed.  on  the  Saxons,    and  siqce  X  think  the 
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usurpations  of  the  nelic^ous  society  have  been 
founded  every  where  el^  oo  the  same,  I  will  en* 
deavour  to  expose  tbem  tp  you  in  a  few  words, 
to  show  you  how  the  first  deception  arose  in  th« 
whole  christian  commonwealth,  and  how  tiie  mo« 
narchical  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  wal 
grafted  oo  it* 


8£CT«  XXXIV, 

I  ABC  not  a  disciple  of  Hobbfs,  .but  I  embrace 
truth  wherever  I  find  it,  or  whoever  shows  it  to 
me :  and  he  shows  it  to  me,  I  thinks  when  he 
maintains,  that  the  present  phurcb  of  Christ,  by 
whiejb  we  mean  in  this  plaee  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thi^i 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  so,  grew  early  into 
belief,  and  will  be  supported  as  long  as  that  order 
of  men  can  support  it,  who  have  assumed,  under 
pretence  of  being  appointed  to  govern  and  admi* 
nister  in  it,  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
civil,  and  a  most  unreasonable  and  unequal  share 
af  wealth  and  power  in  almost  every  christian 
state.  No  opinion,  however,  can  be  more  evi^^ 
dently  false*  The  express  declaration  which 
Christ  made  when  he  said,  ''my  kingdom  is  not 
"of  this  world,"  the  condvjcl;  he  held,  the  doc- 
trines be  taught,' and  the  cpmmission  h^  gave  to 
hi9  apostles,  prove  it  to  be  so.  If  it  bad  been  the 
divine  intention  to  es,tablish>  at  that  time,  the 
)(iDgdom  of  Christ,  he  would  have  appeared,  no 
h  4  fipubt| 
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dk>abt,  ittiH^  conformably  to  the  expectaUons  ot 
th&  Jews,  in  majesty  and  power;  But  they  mia^ 
took  the  sense  of  their  prophecies^  it  seems ;  their 
Expectations  were  vain,  and  the  purposes  of  Infi* 
nite  Wisdom  opened  themselves  in  a  very  different 
jHiannen 

The  Messiah  showed  himself  to  the  world  in 
the  lowest  form  of  life,  and  avoided  all  appear- 
ances of  affecting  any  higher  ranky  even  that  of 
.the  Messiah,  which  was  distingaished  from  that 
of  king ;  though  the  Jews,  misled  by  their  pror 
^becies,  could  not  conceive  the  two  characters  to 
be  distinguishable.  He  came  not  to  reign,  but  to 
redeem;  not  to  triumph,  but  to  sufier;  not  to 
erect  a  kingdoni,  but  to  prepare  qiiea  for  that 
itrhicb  was  to  be  erected  at  bis  second  coming.  |t 
tnay  seem  strange,  that  he  could  conceal  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  signs  and  wonders  that  illus* 
ti:ated  his  birth,  the  proclamation  of  him  from 
above  at  the  time  <^  his  baptism,  and  all  the  mi** 
racles  which  he  wrought^  chiefly  indeed  out  of 
Jerusalem,  during  the  time  of  his  ministiy.  But 
it  is  not  strange,  that  he  used  alltbe.maana  of 
keeping  up  this  concealment  of  himself  to  the 
last,  and  in  a  great  degree  even  from  his  disciples, 
on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,.  If  he  had 
declared  himself  publickly  and  plainly  to  be  the 
^fessiah,  either  the  Jews  would  have  taken  him 
by  force  to  make  him  king,  as  St.  John  telis  ui, 
|h^t  they  who  had  seer)  his  miracles  were  ready 
Ijijdp*;  pr  they  would  have  looked  on  hiqa,  from 

^  P^easpnabt  of  Chrjigtian. 
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tbefirsty  as  an  impostor,  since  he  pfetended  t0 
be  tbe  Messiah,  and  yet  assumed  no  dotniniooi 
nor  claimed  any  kingdom*  In  one  case,  tbe  de- 
sign of  his  coming  would  have  been  entirely  per* 
verted.  Iq  the  other,  the  Jews  might  have  laid 
iaiDiediate  hold  on  him,  and  have  taken  away  his 
life.  In  neither,  could  he  have  had  the  means^ 
nor  the  time  necessary  to  perform  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  his  mission,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  prophe- 
cies according  to  his  own  applications  of  them. 

To  prevent  these  effects  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  keep  himself  in  the  state  of  an 
innocent  man  toward  the  Roman  government, 
without  being  at  the  expense  of  more  miracles 
for  tbesd  purposes,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  his 
^^nduct  was  reserved  and  cautious,  his  language 
mystical  and  parabolical.  But  tbe  repeated  de* 
clarations  he  made,  during  the  course  of  hismis- 
sion,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
were*  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  being  obnoxious 
to  the  Romans :  and  though  he  owned  himself  to 
Pilate  the  king  of  a  world  to  come,  we  see  that 
Pilate  found  no  fault  in  him,  and  that  lie  declared 
him  an  innocent  man,  when  he  delivered  him  up 
to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified.  For  what  concern 
could  Pilate  or  his  master  imagine  they  had  in  a 
woi4d  that  was  to  come,  in  a  future  kingdom,  in 
a  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  In 
this  manner,  one  part  of  the  Saviour's  intentions 
was  answered,  tills  innocence  was  averred.  But 
there  was  another  part.  He  was  not  only  to  be 
|)n^)pent|  he  was  to  die  innocent :  and  of  this  be 

n^ade 
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made  the  Jews  the  instruments  by  n  sequel  of  the 
most  artful  behaviour,  which  Mr.  Locke  developes 
yifixh  s  sagacity  that  might  give  envy  to  the  deepest 
divine,  that  ever  undertook  to  discover  the  c^qo^ 
Bomy  of  Infinite  Wisdoun 

He  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  by 
the  same  declaration  by  which  he  appeared  inno- 
cent to  the  Romans/  He  appeared  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  to  both  :  and  well  he  might ;  but 
be  spoke  plainly  to  one  as  iar  as  they  were  coo* 
cerned,  and  darkly  and  ambiguously  to  the  other. 
He  pretended  to  no  kingdom:  Cpesar  had  no  rival 
in  him.  But  for  this  very  rea$OQ,  be  became 
criminal  to  the  Jews.  The  miracles  he  performed, 
the  obscure  expressions  he  letdrop,  induced  some 
of  the  people  to  take  him  for  the  prophet  that 
was  to  come,  for  the  Messiah.  But  the  Scribes, 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  w^ho 
hearkened,  as  he  had  bid  them  hearken^  tp  those 
who  sate  in  the  seat  of  Moses,. could  not  easily 
take  him  for  the  Messiah,  consistently  with  their 
prejudices;  since  he  assumed  no  kingdom,  nor 
pretended  to  any.  Nay  more,  they  could  not 
have  taken  him  easily  for  the  Messiah,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Messiah  and 
the  king ;  since  he  disguised  one  of  these  charac- 
ters, as  he  itisou  ned  the  other,  Thiis  ei^.traordi- 
nary  person,  therefore,  w^as,  according  to  their 
logick,  an  impostor.  They  were  a  rejected  people, 
for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  on  the 
faith  of  his  miracles:  and  he  kept  them  in  this 
eyvQuv,  At  least  he  did  notiap^  to  draw  th^no  o^% 
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of  it,  tliat  they  might  bring  him  to  the  crosa^ 
when  his  time  should  be  come,  and  complete  the 
redemption  of^  mankind,  without  l^nowing  .what 
they  did,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

He  passed  for  a  Galilean,  though  he  was  borq 
at  Bethlehem,  by  which  one  proof  of  his,  being 
the  Messiah  was  suppressed.  Even  his  precur^ 
$or,  be  who  bad  baptised  him,  he  who  had  beeo 
fi  witness  when  he  baptised  him  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voice 
from  Heaven  declare,  "  this  is  my  beloved  Son  ia 
*^  whom  I  am  well  pleased  \^  which  voice,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  the  vioice  of  God  the 
Father ;  even  be  did  not  know  certainly,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  the  Messiah,  When  John  was 
in  prison,  he  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  so  little  did  he 
know  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  **art  thou  he  that 
*' should  come,  or  do  wp  expect  another?"  The 
answer  Jesus  made  was  an  appeal  to  his  miracleai^ 
which  proved  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  per* 
son  indeed,  but  which  did  not  prove  him  in  those 
days,  and  ad  homines,  to  be  the  Messiah ;  for  a 
belief  of  th^  powers  of  inagick  was  not  as  ridicu- 
lous  theq  as  it  is  now,  and  the  Pharisef^s  had  pre- 
pared the  people  to  believe  these  very  miraclqaj^ 
wrought  by  Beelzebub.  The  answers  he  gave  oa^ 
other  occasions  were  not  less  equivocal,  ^or  the 
language  he  held  about  himsplf  at  any  time  more 
explicit,  than  that  wherein  he  declares  himself  the 
light  of  the  world  as  long  as  he  is  ip  the  worlds 
lie  was  so  apprehensive  of  being  taken  for  the 
Messiah;^  lest  he  shpuld  be  taj^en  far  a.  kin^  tQO, 

that 


€hat  be  scarce  owned  himsdf  eren  to  his  disciples^ 
and  that  he  commanded  the  devils,  who  pro* 
ckimed  him  to  be  so  when  he  cast  them  oot,  to 
say  nothing  of  it.  If  be  declared  himself  more 
openly,  just  before  his  death/  to  be  the  Messiah, 
he  claimed  to  the  last  no  actual  kingdom,  no  king- 
dom of  this  world,  neither  before  his  death  nor 
after  it,  till  jhe  should  come  again  in  the  glory  of 
bis  Father,  with  his  angels,  to  judge  the  world, 
and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

The  resurrection,  the  ascension  of  Christy  and 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  was 
to  show  the  disciples  all  things,  and  bring  to  their 
remembrance  all  things  which  he  had  said,  made 
them  understand  more  clearly  and  believe  more 
firmly,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  and  the  king.  The 
prophets  had  spoken  of  him  under  both  these 
characters  confusedly :  and  the  Jews  bad  been 
led,  by  these  prophecies  and  by  their  partial  in- 
terpretations of  them,  to  imagine  not  only,  that 
the  Messiah  and  the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person,  in  which  they  did  not  deceive  them- 
selves, but  that  all  the  glorious  things,  which  had 
been  foretold  of  him,  w^re  to  happen  at  once, 
and  as  soon  as  he  should  appear,  in  which  they 
flattered  and,  deceived  themselves  very  fatally. 
The  disciples  saw  now,  what  they  haid  not  seeti 
.fully  and  clearly  before.  They  saw ,  that  the  two 
characters,  and  the  offices  belonging  to  each,  were 
to  be  distinguished.  They  saw,  that  their  master 
had  already  appeared  in  one,  and  had  performed 

.   and 
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and  suffered  all  that  belpng^d  to  it.     They  be- 
lieved, thereforet  }Jbat  he  would  s6on  appear  in. 
the  other,  as  he  gave  them  reason  to  expect  he 
would,  according  tQ  their  apprehensions ;  that  his 
kit^dom,  for  the  coming  of  which  he  had  taught 
them  to  pray,  would  thea  come ;  ^nd  that  when 
be  was  seated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  iai« 
mediate  di^iciples  should  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.   He  redeemed 
mankind  at  his  iirst  coming,  and  taught  and  ex* 
bprted  them  to  prepare  for  his  second,  when  they, 
who  have  believed  in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glorious, 
unmortality.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  his  king- 
dom will  begin,  properly  and  truly  called  so.  The 
intermediate  time  is  a  time  of  regeneration  and 
preparation.     Divines  talk  of  a  king(^om  of  grace, 
but  the  expression  is  figurative,  and  apt  to  conve]f 
a  false  idea.     The  kingdom   of  glory    alone  is 
Christ's  kingdom.     He  instituted  none  that  was 
to  precede  it.     He  exercised  no  dominion,  no  co- 
ercive power,  nor  delegated  any  to  be 'exercised 
by  others^ 

If  any  such  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it  would 
bave  been  so,  doubtless,  to  his  immediate  disci* 
pies  the  apo3tles,  and  to  the  seventy  *.  But  when  > 
we  examine  the  commission,  wc  find  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  it.  They  were  commissioned  to  teacb 
or  to  preach  to  all  nations,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 

*  N.  B,  I  say  the  seventy  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  run  of  orthodox  opinion,  though  I 
know  that  we  have  no  authority,  but  that  of  St.  Luke,  for 
aaumiogthi^  distinct  number  of  disciples, . 
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lost  sheep  of  Israel  dispersed  into  all  nations^  tfisll 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.    They  were  authorised  td 
say,  after  their  master,  that  bis  kingdom  would 
come,  that  it  was  at  hand,  thatt  they  who  re- 
ceived them^  and  the  Gospel  t^iey  taught^  wcfuld 
be  received  into  it,  and  that  the  state  of  those 
cities^  who  received  them  not,  would  be  in  that 
day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ^ould 
€ome^  less  tolerable  than  that  of  Sodom.    They 
were  to  baptise  such  as  believed :  and  this  bap^ 
tism  or  washing  was  made  a  sign  of  regeneration^ 
and  admission  into  the  cliurch  of  Christ  here,  in 
order  to  admission  into  his  kingdom  hereafter. 
Christ  gave  bis  apostles  another  power,  which 
seems  to  be  consequential  to  that  of  baptising^ 
and  therefore)  connected  with  it,  the  power  of  re- 
mitting or  retaining  sins.     Though  I  do  ndt  pre- 
tend to  dogmatise  about  the  nature  ahd  extent  of 
this  power,  yet  I  may  pretend  to  say  what  it  is 
not,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend.     It  is  not  a 
power  to  forgive  or  not  10  forgive,  to  cancel  or 
not  to  cancel,  sins,  absolutely  and   definitively^ 
Such  a  power  belongs  to  the  great  Seaihcbet  of 
Hearts  alone.     The  apostles  might  admrt   those^ 
who  professed  their  belief  in  Christ  by  baptism, 
into  the  church,  and  retahr  theni  in  it  as  long  as 
they  held  the  same  faith,  and  brought  forth  fruits 
liieet  for  repentance.     They  not  only  might,  but 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  St.  John  censures 
very  severely  Diotrephes,  in  his  third  Epistle,  foe 
a  contrary  practice.     If  he  who  had  offended  on 
any  occasion  appeared  to  be  peaiteot,  be  might 
^.  he 
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be  absolved^  that  is,  his  sins  were  remitted,  and 
he  was  retained  in  the  christian  church.     If  be 
was  impenitent,  he  could  not  be  libtoived ;  his 
sins  were  retained,  and  he  was  to  the  brethren  as 
a  heatiien  man  and  a  publican.     In  these  cases, 
as  in  that  of  baptisqi,  the  apostles  and  their  sue* 
cessors  were  tnerely  ministers,  who  performed  a 
cercmonj,.  or   pronounced   a  judgment.     They 
could  not  refuse  baptism  to  believers  :  and  it  was 
not  they,  but  the  church,  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  properly,  \vho  retained  an  offender  in  their 
body  by  remitting  his  sins>  or  drove  him  out  fay 
retaining  them ;  that  is,  by  refusing  to  remit  them ; 
for  which  asssertion  we  have  the  authority  of 
Christ,  in   the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mal« 
thew's  Gospel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  example  ia 
his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator  in  the 
church  of  Corinth* 
•  This  power,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples 
and  to  his  church,  was  so  far  from  being  a  coer« 
cive  power,  such  a  power  as  kings  delegate,  and 
those  who  govern  under  them  exercise,  such  % 
power,  in  short,  as  may  serve  to   show  that  he 
meaned  to  establish  any  kingdom  in  this  world, 
that  it  shows  the  very  contrary.     **  Whosesoever 
"  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
"  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.* 
Again  *^  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  JBarth  shall 
*^  be  bound  in  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
"loose  on  Earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven."  These 
expressions,  taken  together,  point  at  the  other 
worldj  the  world  to  come;  and  the  full  cf&ct  of 
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the  promises  and  tbreateDings  they  contain  is  to 
be  expected  there,  not  here.     In  this  intermedi- 
aie  state  of  preparation  and  probation,  all  that 
they,  who  are  appointed  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  such  can  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  delegated 
by  the  first  passage,  is  to  advise,  exhort,  admo- 
nish, and  to  sfsparate  themselves,  and  to  persuade 
the  faithful  to  separate,  from  the  impenitent  and^ 
refractory.    This  is  all  the  power  which  the  first 
of  these  passages  gives.    The  second  gives  no  far- 
ther power,  but  it  contains  a  promise  which  must 
not  be  understood  according  to  the  natural  im« 
port  of  the  words,  nor  without  very  great  miti- 
gations of  the  sense ;  lest  it  should  be  understood 
to  imply  such  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be  impious 
to  impute  to  the  Word  of  God,  how   desirous 
soever  divines  may  be  to  have  it  so  understood.* 
It  would  imply  that  Christ,  when  he  comes  at  the 
last  day  in  the  glory  of  bis  Father,  and  to  esta- 
blish his" kingdom,  will  not  come  to  judge  the 
Urorld,  or  the  christian  part  of  it  at  least,  but 
merely  to  execute  judgments  already  given,  the 
judgments  of  the  church.     In  short,  Christ  gave 
no  coercive  power  to  his  apostles :  and  they  who 
succeeded  them  exercised  none,  till  they  obtained 
it,  or  stole  it,  from  the  kings  whose  kingdomd 
were  of  this  world.     Then,   indeed,  excommmii^^ 
Nations  grew  coercive,  and  severely  so :  and  pow- 
ers that  were,  tyrannical  in  their  execution,  and 
civil  in  their  origin,  began  to  pass  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  lawful  powers,  in  the.  hands  of  men  who 
bad  no  right  by  their  institution  to  any  that  ara 
•  •  poerciv^ 
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coercive  or  peiial.  But  if  that  were  true,  which 
is  evidently  false,  that  Christ  had  given  such 
powers  to  his  apostles,  as  their  successors  claim 
and  exercise  too,  wherever  they  are  suffered  to  do 
soi  yet  there  would  be  no  reason  to  allow  this 
claim  now,  nor  was  there  any  to  allow  it  even  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  christianityi  Christ  breath- 
ed on  his  apostlesi,  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  in- 
spired the  same  spirit  into  them  by  this  act,  which 
descended  afterward  more  manifestly  upon  them 
and  the  disciples  under  the  figurei  of  fiery  tongues. 
The  gifts  of  the  spirit  were  then  common,  and 
evidenced  themselves  by  sanctity  of  life,  and  by 
many  other  unequivocal  signs.  But  these  signs, 
sanctity  of  life  and  miraculous  operations,  soon 
failed.  Priests  after  that  might  blow  on  other 
priests,  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  lliem  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it  was  silly  and  im- 
pious both  to  persuade  the  civil  society  of  Chris- 
tians, that  such  priests,  as  these  were  generally, 
could  either  give  or  be  worthy  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  they  did  however,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  this  illusion,  that  they  might 
carry  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  they  had  per- 
suaded, that  the' church  of  Christ  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  that  this  order  of  men  was 
appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  persuading  likewise,  that  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  gifts  and  graces^  which  Christ  had  bestowed 
on  the  apostles  for  the  establishment  of  his 
Vol.  VIL  '   :M  church, 
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church,  were  conveyed  down  for  the  government 
of  it  by  their  orden 

If  we  had  less  experience  of  the  powerful  ef- 
fects of  ao^biiion,   avarice,  and  superstition,  we 
might  be  surprised  that  some  men  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  and  others  weak  enough 
to   believe,  against   the   express  declarations  of 
Christ  himself,  that  his  kingdom  is  of  this  world, 
and    that  it    began  immediately  after  his  first 
coming ;  though  he  fixed  the  commencement  of 
it  at  his  second  coming;  the   time  of  which  he 
left  uncertain.     There  are  many  dark  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  and  when  there  are  no  others  rela- 
tive to  any  particular  subject,  the  presumption  of 
theology  has  a  full  scope.  But  when  there  are  pas- 
sages, the  sense  of  which  is  determined  and  plain, 
these  are  to  guide  us  to  the  sense  of  those  that 
are  ambiguous  and  obscure.     To  take  a  contrary 
method,  to  explain  and  pretend  to  fix  the  sense 
of  what  is  clear  by  what  is  dark,  may  be  called 
subtilty  and  deep  penetration ;  but  sure  I  am  it 
deserves  to  be  called  absurd  and  impudent  impo* 
sition.     This  now  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  the  case  before  us.     Divines  of  all  ages, 
all  countries  and  sects  have  done  it.     They  do  it 
still :  and  Beza  and  Bellarmine,  who  agreed  in 
nothing  ^Ise,  agreed  in  this. 

I  mention   Beza  particularly,  because  he  in- 
ferred/ as  I  learn  from   Hobbes,   that  the  com- 
jttencetnent  of  the  kingdom   of  God   should  be 
placed  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  a  pas- 
sage 
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sage  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In  that^  the  ivord4 
Jesus  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  are  these : 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them 
*^  who  stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
'^  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
"with  power."  These  words,  like  those  which 
he  spoke  of  St.  John  to  St.  Peter,  ^'if  I  will  that 
^'  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  are 
very  dark  indeed.  They  plainly  relate  to  his  se- 
cond coming,  wliich  is  characterised  by  coming 
with  power.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  are  still  alive ;  which  might  have 
passed  ftotong  the  good  people  of  Epbesus,  who 
believed,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  that  St.  John  was 
still  alive,  and  only  slept  in  his  grave :  and  would 
not  pass,  I  presume,  in  these  days.  Shall  vye  ac« 
cept  the  conjecture  of  Hobbes  ?  He  thinks,  that 
the  words  related  to  the  transfiguration,  of  which 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  some,  not  all,  who 
stood  by  Jesus  when  he  spoke  them,  were  wit- 
nesses. He  thinks,  that  these  disciples,  having 
seen  Christ  in  glory  and  majesty,  as  he  is  to  ap- 
pear at  his  second  coming,  the  promise  was  ac- 
complished by  way  of  vision.  But  this  is  con- 
jecture only^  and,  though  ingenious,  yet  forced 
and  certainly  not  serious;  for  if  these  disciples  did 
see  him,  they  saw  him  in  a  vision,  and  they  nei- 
ther saw  him  come,  nor  the  kingdom  of  God 
come,  in  any  propriety  of  speech.  There  might 
be  a  more  probable  account  given,  perhaps,  why 
these  words  were  spoken  according  to  the  natural 
M  52  and 
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and  obvious  sense  of  them.  But  I  use  none  of 
the  theological  liberties  of  guess  with  Holy  Writ, 
and  I  content  myself  to  observe  on  this  occasioa 
the  absurdity  of  that  of  Beza.  Hobbes  takes  no- 
tice justly,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
come,  and  did  come  at  the  resurrection,  the  ex* 
pression  was  not  exact,  since  all  the  disciples,  Hot 
some  only,  lived  till  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead-  But  the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation  is 
greater  still.  The  ascension  followed  soon  the 
resurrection.  Between  these  two  events,  Christ 
assumerd  no  more  dominion  than  he  had  done  be^ 
fore,  nor  showed  any  more  signs  of  claiming  or 
exercising  kingly  power.  He  scared  showed  him** 
self  to  the  few,  who  were  said  to  have  seen  him, 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  could  know  by  it,  cer- 
tainly, that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  seen.  I 
say  the  few,  because  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  pro- 
bably ever  seen  Jesus,  deserves  no  credit  when 
he  affirms,  against  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gos^ 
pels,  that  he  and  above  five  hundi^ed  brethren  at 
once  had  seen  him  after  his  resurrection.  Both 
these  events,  the  resurrection  and  ascension, 
passed  in  a  very  private  manner.  There  were  no 
eye  witnesses,  properly  called  so,  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. There  were  few,  of  his  ascension.  But  in 
whatever  manner  we  can  suppose  them  to  have 
passed,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  to  have  ascended  into  Heaven,  with  the 
same  publick  pomp  and  majesty  with  which  he 
is  to  be  attended  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

world. 
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world,  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  he  foretold, 
yet  we  cannot  assert^  that,  this  kingdom  came,  or 
began  at  that  time.  As  God,  he  reigns  eternally ; 
but  the  kingdom  here  spoken  of  was  to  have  a 
beginning,  and  to  say  that  it  began  when  Christ, 
who  had  not  then  established  it,  returned  to  reign 
with  his  father  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead ;  or 
that  it  came,  though  we  continue  still  to  pray  that 
it  may  come,  when  Christ  left  the  Earth,  or  that 
he  vested  the  apostles,  or  those  who  call  them- 
selves their  successors,  with  a  sovereignty  in  this 
imaginary  kingdom,  which  he  never  assumed  him-^ 
self,  is  one  of  those  paradoxes,  which  men,  who 
find  a  colour  for  any  in  the  dark  sayings  of  the 
Scriptures,  presume  to  advance. 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this, 
the  common  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  power : 
and  it  has  happened  in  the  course  of  these  usurpa- 
tions, as  it  has  happened  often  in  the  course  of 
others.  While  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
pursued,  on  one  general  maxim,  an  interest  of 
ambition  common  to  the  whole  body,  particular 
members  invented  other  paradoxes,  which  seemed 
to  arise  out  of  the  first,  and  which  became 
maxims  just  as  true  as  the  first.  Thus,  that  I 
may  say  in  a  few  words  what  I  mean  to  say,  and 
not  to  descend  into  a  long  detail  of  particulars, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  democracies  became 
aristocracies;  aristocracies  became  monarchies, 
and  several  monarchies  were  united  into  one  em-^ 
pire,  under  those  great  conquerprSj  the  bishops 
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of  Rome.  The  christian  church  bore  some  re- 
semblance,  after  the  establishment  of  it,  to  the 
state  of  ancient  Greece.  Both  were  composed  of 
several  little  governments.  They  were  all  Greeks 
in  one,  and  all  Christians  in  the  other;  but  the 
quarrels  of  parties,  in  each  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  quarrels  of  qne  government  with  another,  de* 
Stroyed  the  publick  peace,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
fiotwithstandnig  all  the  judgments  of  {he  Areopa-r 
gus  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  feuds 
that  arose  in  particular  churches  gave  occasion  or 
pretence  to  the  institution  of  bishops  >:  and  those 
that  arose  between  church  and  church,  to  the  in* 
stitution  of  metropolitans,  primates,  and  patri* 
ar.chs,  one  of  whom  pretended  at  last  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  in  his  imaginary  kingdom.  In 
short,  the  clergy,  like  other  usurpers,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  advantages  they  had  gained  over  the 
laity,  or  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  in  search  of 
more,  have  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  usurpa- 
tions within  their  own  body,  and  to  groan  under 
the  very  yoke  they  imposed. 

Every  innovation  has  been  supported  by  some 
new  paradox :  and  divine  right  has  been  claimed 
by  all,  on  that  fundamental  paradox,, in  which  they 
all  agree.  Marchipont  will  tell  you,  that  presby- 
tery is  jure  divino,  I  shall  tell  you,  that  episco- 
pacy is  so :  and  though  you  are  not  a  very  good 
papi3t,  you  will  tell  us,  that  popery  is  so.  Let  us 
be  candid;  and  confess  that  none  of  them  are  so. 
To  set  ancxftmple  oS  candour,  I  will  own,  that 
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as  monstrous  as  the  papal  pretensions  are,  against 
which  we  Protestants  exclaim  so  loudly,  they  may 
he  supported,  by  wresting  and  torturing  the  Scrip- 
tures, just  as  well  as  th^  principles  in  whj^h  we 
agree,  that  the  christian  churgh  is  actually  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  a  religious  society 
was  instituted  to  govern  in  it  hy  his  authority,. 
These  prir^ciples  are  laid  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  plainest  and  most  positive  declarations  which, 
the  Saviour  made.     But  when  they  are  once  ad- 
mitted, Bellarmine  and  the  other  writers  for  the. 
church  and  court  of  Rome  are  able  to  defend 
their  monstrous  pretensions  so  plausibly  to  well- 
disposed  minds,  that  instead  of  contradicting  the 
Scriptures,  they  seem  to  build  upon  them,  not  only 
on  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  who  boasted 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  spiritual  house,  and 
that  lijs  laid  the  foundations   of  it,  but  on  the 
words  of  Christ,  as  they  stand  in  some  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  and  to  miike  their  work  the  more 
sure,  as  they  imagine  afiCurdly  enough,  on  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New. 
Thus  they. prove  the  popes,  as  successors  of  St... 
Peter,  to  be  vicars  of  Christ,  to  be  infallible  ia 
all  their  judgments  concerning  faith  and  manners, 
and  to  have  the  supreme  spiritual  and  even  tem* 
poral  power  in  every  christian  country.     Such  are 
tfa^  real  pretensions  of  your  church  over  all  civil 
power,    over   all  emperors,    kings  and  princes. 
Such  saints  as  your  angelical  doctor,  such  writers 
as  Bellarmine  and  Baronius  have  ^ifiriped  thei% 
M  ,4  Council's 
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Councils  have  held  the  same  -language :  and  all 
they,  who  would  take  the  temporal  sword  out  of 
the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  branded  with 
heresy,  the  heresy  of  the  politicks,  ^'  haeresis  po- 
^-  liticorum."  True  it  is,  that  some  of  your  doc- 
tors, and  even  some  councils  have  seen  the  folly, 
and  blushed  at  the  impudence  of  those  who  have 
carried  these  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  papal 
authority  so  high.  Marty  have  writ  against  them, 
even  in  Italy :  but  both  sides  have  concurred  in 
giving  to  the  church,  understanding  by  the  church 
the  ecclesiastical  order  alone,  a  full  and  inde- 
pendent power  over  the  stale  in  spirituals ;  by 
which  they  saw,  that  they  might  preserve  indi- 
rectly a  tyranny  they  could  not  obtain  directly. 


SECT.  XXXV. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Charles  the  Great,  the^ealth  and  power  of  the 
church  had  grown  from  age  to  age,  by  such  means 
as  have  been  already  mentioned  :  and. the  autho- 
rity of  that  of  Rome  particularly  began  to  over- 
top all  others,  by  a  stupid  bigotry,  that  increased 
asr  ignorance  increased,  ^nd  by  the  artifices  which 
her  bishops  employed.  But  Charles  the  Great 
raised  these  bishops  to  that  exorbitant  power  and 
grandeur,  which  enabled  them  to  vex  and  oppress 
some  of  his  own  successors,  and  to  tyrannize  the 
wJiole  western  world :  till  in  the  reign  of  another 
Charles^,  several  nations  shook  this  yoke  off  their 
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necks,  and  made  it  sit  lighter  on  the  necks  of 
those  who  did  not  shake  it  off.  When  the  Lom- 
bards had  settled  themselves  in  Italy,  the  popes 
began  to  play  a  game,  which  they  could  not  play 
with  the  same  advantage  for  many  reasons  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Gothick  kings.  They  fomented  con- 
tinual quarrels  between  the  exarchs,  who  governed 
for  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  and  the 
Lombards,  in  order  to  make  their  profit  of  them 
against  both :  and  when  they  had  drawn  them- 
selves into  distresa  and  danger,  their  refuge  for 
protection  was  to  France.  They  apprehended 
less  the  emperors,  whose  government  was  w^eak 
and  oppressive,  despised  therefore  and  hated,  and 
who  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  Italy,  and 
careless  Enough  about  it.  They  excommunicated 
jhe  exarchs,  and,  in  the  dispute  about  image- 
breaking,  the  emperor  himself.  Gregory  the  se- 
cond and  the  third  took  advantage  of  this  pre- 
tended heresy,  and  in  their  zeal  for  images,  which 
suited  the  humour  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  the  first  of  these  popes  took  upoa 
him  to  forbid  not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but 
,  every  where  else,  that  the  orders  of  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian  should  be  obeyed :  and  the  second  excom- 
municated him,  and  absolved  his  siJbjects  frona 
their  allegiance  to  him.  Usurpation  was  soon 
added  to  revolt,  and  the  people  of  Rome  were 
made  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  popes.  Charles 
Martel  had  abetted  these  ambitious  and  turbulent 
prelates  against  the  empieror:  and,  when  they 
were  in  danger  from  the  Lombards,  he  saved  them 

by 
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by  tlie  influence  be  bad  on  Luitprand,  But 
Charles  Martel  dead,  Ravenna  taken,  and  the 
exarchate  conquered,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
this  people,  who  knew  their  double  dealing^  and 
had  sufficient  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
they  bad  in  the  revolt  of  Tbrasioiond  duke  of 
Spotetto,  and  on  other  occasions.  This  might 
bave  defeated  all  their  designs;  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired  might  hav"e  been  crushed  und^r 
that  of  the  Lombards,  if  they  had  not  improved 
very  dexterously  a  singular  conjuncture  to  ruin 
the  Lombards  in  their  turn,  and  to  finish  on  these 
ruins  that  stately  edifice  of  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral grandeur,  which  they  had  advanced  very  far  on 
tb(>se  of  their  ancient  masters  the  emperors. 

When  Pepin  the  short  resolved  to  take  the  title, 
as  he  bad  the  power,  of  king  of  the  Franks,  be 
thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to  remove  all  scru^ 
pies  frojm  the  minds  of  his  people,  who  might 
cs&teem  themselves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Chil- 
derick  and  the  Merovingian  race,  but  to  justify  bis 
»ew  title  to  other  christian  nations.  He  might 
have  done  the  first,  perhaps,  by  some  solemn 
farc^  which  his  own  clergy  would  have .  been 
ready  enough  to  act.  But  to  do  both  more  effec** 
tually,  he  chose  to  have  the  farce  acted  at  Rome. 
He  sent  his  messengers  to  question  the  oracle ; 
and  Zachary  gave  the  best  reason,  that  ever  pope 
or  oracle  gave,  for  the  sentence  he  pronounced. 
He  pronounced,  that  the  French  were  no  longer 
bound  by  their  oaths  to  Childei*ick;  since  this 
prince  had  not  kept  bis  engagement  to   them. 
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Ih^  reason  followed  the  sentence ;  for^^  such  14 
'^  the  nature  of  conditional  contracts,"  said  Za« 
chary,  *^  that  l£  one  party  fails,  the  other  is  ah« 
"  solved  from  bis  promise  *•"  This  answer  bad 
a  full  effect,  Pepin  was  chosen  king,  and  Chil* 
derick  deposed  unanimously  in  the  national  as* 
seipbly  that  was  held  at  Soissons. 

If  his  holiness  was  not  paid  before  band,  a$ 
ancient  oracles  were  most  common!^,  Zachaty 
foresaw,  that  the  time  of  payment  would  sooa 
come,  and  he  took  the  best  method  to  secure  it. 
He  was  at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  be 
solved  this  famV)U3  case  of  conscience  in  favour 
of  Pepin;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered 
lUyfenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  for  Jtaly  bad 
a  PeotapoUs  too,  Astolphus  their  king  deter* 
mined,  that  the  popes,  who  had  been  subject 
to  the  emperors,  should  be  subject  to  him. 
The  good  men,  who  had  revolted  from  their 
ancient  master,  did  not  care  to  submit  to  a 
Dew  power,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  Italy,  and 
which  would  be  always  at  hand  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  to  control  and  to  punish  them.  Stephen 
the  third  was  not  ashamed  to  apply  for  help  to 
CoDstantine,  the  son  of  that  very  Leo,  who  had 
been  treated  so  insolently  by  the  two  Gregories. 
But  the  emperor  having  as  little  concern  for  the 
diurch  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  they  deserved 
from  him,  Stephen  did  at  last,  what  Zachary,, 
^ore  jitble  than  bCi  would  have  done  at  fir§t ;  he 
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had  recourse  to  Pepin.  He  was  received  \h  France 
with  more  than  respect,  with  a  ridiculous,  and 
yet  in  those  circumstances  a  wise  appearance  of 
veneration  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  Pepin  and  his  sons 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  He  conjured  them,  in  eccle- 
siastical cant,  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  which  the  popes  had 
usurped,  against  the  Lombards.  The  Lombards 
were  Christians,  and  meaned  no  hurt  to  the  reli- 
gion they  professed.  But  the  cause  of  the  clergy 
and  the  cause  of  religion  were  made,  by  the  logick 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  same, 
when  they  were  quite  distinct,  and  even  when 
they  were  opposite.  Pepin  was  glad  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  once,  his  own  am- 
bition and  that  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Stephen 
anointed  him,  his  wife,  and  his  children';  declared 
them,  after  this  holy  unction,  princes  by  tjje  grace 
of  God  ;  thundered  out  excommunications  against 
all  persons,  subjects  or  strangers,  who  should  op- 
pose them  in  any  time  to  come,  and  confined 
Childerick  on  the  same  day  to  a  monastery,  as  he 
confined  the  children  of  Carloman,  Pepin's  bro- 
ther. Pepin  made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  re- 
duced the  Lombards,  usurped  on  them  the  exar- 
chate they  had  usurped  on  the  Greeks,  and  gave 
it  to  St.  Peter :  such  was  the  style. 
^  Charles  made  several  of  these  expeditions,  and 
in  them  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  Lombards- 
He  confirmed  what  his  fatiibr  had  done,  and  did 

still 
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Still  more  for  the  church.  He  gave  the  exarchate 
and  the  five  cities  to  the  Roman  see  most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  did  not  make 
an  absolute  alietiation  of  them^  without  any  re- 
serve of  sovereignty  over  the  pope  and  them.  His 
grant  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  of  other  dominions,  is  a  mere  supposition, 
and  as  ill  founded  as  the'  pretended  donation  of 
Constantine  to  Sylvester  and  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
If  this  has  succeeded  a  little  niore  to  their  ad- 
vantage than  the  other,  one  reason  of  this  suc- 
cess may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  passages  of 
the  time  we  speak  of  here.  Whatever  pope 
forged  the  donation  of  Constantine,  I  incline  to 
think,  that  it  was  forged  long  before  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  it  lay  dormant,  among  other 
records  as  authentick  as  itself,  till  an  opportunity 
of  employing  it  to  some  pious  use  was.  found. 
Thus  it  might  be  employed  as  an  inducement  to 
Pepin  to  make,  and  as  a  justification  of  him  for 
making,  a  grant  of  the  exarchate  to  the  see  of 
Home,  without  any  regard  to .  the  rightful  claim 
of  the  Greek  emperor :  and  in  thid  sense  I  choose 
to  understand  those  who  have  called  this  grant  a 
restitution,  as  if  Pepin,  when  he  seemed  to  give, 
did  oilly  compound  with  the  popes,  who  had  as 
good  a  right  as  forgery  couid  communicate  to  the 
whole  western  empire. 

In  this  pretended  act,  Constantine  is  made  to 
declare  bis  intention  to  te  not  only,  that  the  see 
of  Rome  should  have  the  supremacy  over  those 
of  Alexandria,  Antipcb,  Jerusalem,    and-  Con- 
stantinople; 
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staiitiiiople ;  but  that  the  pontifical  throte  $hduld 
be  exalted  glorioudly  above  the  imperiat*.     He  is 
made  to  give  the  palace  of  Lateran^  bis  diadem, 
and  all  his  imperial  ornaments^  to  Sylvester  and 
the  popes  his  successors.     He  is  made  to  consti- 
tute the  inferior  clergy,  *^  Romans  ecclesite  scrvi- 
entes/'  in  the  ranks  of  patricians  and  consuls. 
In. shorty  he  is  made  to  say  in  express  terms,  that 
he  yields  and  abandons  to  Sylvester,  the  univer* 
sal  pope,  and  the  pontiffs  bis  successors,  tbe  city 
of  Home  and  the  provinces,  places,  and  towns 
of  Italy,  or  the  occidental  regions  f:  and  that 
for  this  reason  he  thinks  it  "  congruum,"  proper^ 
to  transfer  his  empire  into  the  East ;  since  it  is 
not  just,  that  an  earthly  emperour  should  reign 
where  the  prince  of  priests,  and  the  bead  of  tbe 
christian  religion,  is  established  by  the  emperow 
of  Heaven  J. 

I  have  quoted  this  extraordinary  piece  a  little 
the  more  at  large,  because  it  has  been  avowed 
genuine  by  tbe  court  of  Rome,  and  has  been  pub* 
lish^d  as  such  by  one  of  the  Leos;  for  which  rea* 
son  it  may  stand  very  properly  here  as. an  instance 
of  the  most  impudent  forgery,  which  tbe  religious 

*  Amplins  <|uam  npetrum  imperiura  terreuumque  thronum 
ledem  aacratissimam  B.  Petri  glorios^  exaltate. 

+  Contradcntes  et  relinquentes  universali  papae  Romanam 
Ur1}0ip,  et  omnes  Italiae  seu  occiden  tali  urn  regionuni  provin- 
cias,  loca,  et  civitates. 

t  Quoniftfn  ubi  principatus  sacerdotum  et  cbristiai%B  reli<* 
1291)19  cap«t  ab  iniperatur<^  coelcsti  constitutum  est,  justum 
Um  cat  ut  ilUc  tcurenus  imperator  babeat  potcstatcni, 

society 
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society  ever  attempted  to  impose  oti  the  ci^il,  and 
may  render  ail  that  remains  to  be  said  of  tl^ese 
forgeries  and  usurpations  the  more  probable^  I 
know  that  Baronius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain 
persuade  mankind,  that  this  act  was  forged  by  the 
Greeks  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the  Roman  church. 
1  know  too,  that  he  gives  up  the  decretal  Epistles^ 
and  I  do  not  suppose,  that  there  is  any  man  who 
would  have  the  front  at  this  time  to  defend  eitben 
But  these  candid  acknowledgments  come  too  late, 
to  save  the  honour  of  Rome.  Her  advocates  de» 
fended  both,  as  long  as  they  could  impose  on  ig*- 
Dorant  ages.  Nay,  they  attempted  it  even  after 
tte  resurrection  of  letters.  When  these  imposi^ 
lions  could  pass  no  longer,  and  when  they  had 
done  the  work  they  were  designed  to  do,  they 
^re  abandoned,  as  many  other  forged  acts  and 
false  traditions  have  been.  But  are  nren,  wli^ 
confess  perjury  when  they  are  convicted  of  it,  to 
be  received  as  good  witnesses  in  any  case  ?  I  think 
not,  and  therefore  I  insist,  that  the  forgery  of  the 
donation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  decretals,  since 
these  have  been  mentioned  too,  may  stand  aS 
proofs  of  the  little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any 
of  tliose,  that  are  brought  in  justification  of  the 
papal  pretensions  to  temporal  or  spiritual  rights- 
These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundation 
than  the  compact  I  have  mentioned  between 
princes  and  priests.  It  began  under  Gonstantinei, 
but  it  never  appeared  so  grossly  as  under  Pepin  and 
Charles  the  Great.  On  which  occasion  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe  how  much  a  worse  bargain 

Constantiue 
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Constantine  made  with  the  church,  than  the  others 
made  mih  the  pope.  What  Constantine  gave 
was  immediate  and  real.     The.  returns  he.  had  to 

,  expect  .were  future,  and  such  as  never  answered 
his  expectations,  either  in  promoting  the  grandeur, 
or  in  securing  tfie  peace  of  the  empire.  The  em- 
peror was  the  bubble  of  this  bargain.  That  which 
Pepinand  Charles  theGreat  made  with  thechurch, 
alreiady  established  and  powerful,  was  better,  and 
in  some  degree  the  reverse  of  the  other.  Their 
advantages  in  this  alliance  were  immediate,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  pope;  and  who  should  improve 
them  most  was  left  to  the  skill  and  management 
pf  their  successors.  In  the  miean  while,  if  they 
could  not  cheat  one  another,  they  bantered  the 
rest  pf  the  wprld  egregiously.  The  pope  gave  the 
title  of  king  to  Pepin^  and  that  of  emperor  to 
Charles.     These  princes  gave  temporal  dominion 

'  to  the  pope,  and  raised  the  opinion  of  his  spiiri- 
tXtal  dignity  and  authority,  as  high  as  the  examples 
they  affected  to  give  of  reverence  and  submission 
could  raise  it.  Thus,  by  fortifying  his  usurpa- 
tions, they  strengtliened  their  own  :  and  while  we 
admire  the  conquests,  whereby  Charles  extended 
his  empire  and  that  of  the  pope  together,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to  ourselves 
the  two  usurpers  kneeling  to  one  another,  the  em- 
peror asking  the  blessing  of  a  man  he  made  head 
of  the  church,  the  pope  acknowledging  the  im- 
perial sovereignty  in  a  man  he  made  head  of  the 
empire,  and  each  bestowing  most  generously  what 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  give. 

As 
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As  these  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of 
human  policy,  and  dictated   by  private   interest 
alone,  they  were  kept  accordingly.     Charles  the 
Great  seemed  to  foresee,  that  the  alliance  he  had 
made  would  not  be  very  well  observed^  and  that 
the  chtirch  Would  find  means  to  transgress,  iti- 
stead  of  keeping  within  the   bounds  of  it.     H^ 
had  received  his  crown  from  the  pope ;  but  he  was 
50  afraid  that  future  popes  might  claim  from  this 
jirecedent,  strained  to  their  purpose,  a  right  to 
give  it,  that  he  would  not  suffer  aoy  prelate  to  set 
it  on  the  head  of  his  son,  who  was  elected  and 
crowned   in   his  presence  dt  A\x.     He  ordered 
Lewis  to  take  it  from  the  altar^  and  to  crowd 
himself.     But  Lewis   profited  ill  of  this  lesson. 
Even  in  his  reign,    the   popes,    who  felt    theif 
strength,  began  to  improve  every  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogatives  by  encroachments  oni 
those  that'  belonged  to  the  emperors.     Thus,  for 
instance,  H  Ldo  presumed,  under  the  pretenfce  of 
a  conspiracy  against  himself,  to  condemn  capitally 
Some  persons  without  the  imperial  authority.  The 
mattef  was  examined,  but  the  pope  was  not  cen- 
sured ;  h6  Was  rather  screened  by  the  imperial 
court,  as   we  may  presume  from  the  extreme  re- 
sentment which  the  people  of  Rome  sliowed  after 
his  death,  and  froin  all  the  itidignities  they  offered 
to  bis  memory.     Thus  again,  a  Paschal  seized  on 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  officers  of 
the  emperor,  arid  free  from  any  crime  but  that  of 
maintaining  the  imperial  rights.   He  ordered  their 
eyepto  be  put  outj  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
Vol.  VII.  N  after 
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.after  these  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  in  the  La- 
teran  palace.  An  army  was  sent  to  Rom^  to  pu- 
nish this  usurpation  of  power  and  excess  of  cru- 
elty.    His  holiness  purged  himself  of  the  crina^ 

,by  oath.  But  his  holiness  was  forsworn,  and  hav- 
ing escaped  the  punishment,  did  not  seem  con- 
cerned to  conceal  the  perjury ;  for  he  declared 
afterward,  that  the  persons  he  had  caused  lo  bet 
executed  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  which  he 
must  have  understood  to  be  high  treason  againat 
himself,  and  absolved  the  murderers^  because  they 
were  of  St.  Peter's  family-  AH  this  and  more, 
that  weak  prince,  the  Debonnair^  endured  from 
the  popes,  who  came  to  such  a  pitch  of  power 
and  insolence,  by  tl^  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  by 
the  advantage  they  took  of  the  troubles  which 
arose  in  the  empire,  that  in  the  second  genera- 
tion after  Charlemagne,  Charles  the  Bald  was 
obliged  to  purchase  the  empire  of  the  pope '  by 
very  great  concessions.  He  quitted  all  right  to 
jurisdiction  in  Rome,  and  the  country  about  it, 
and  instead  of  reserving  to  himself  that  of  making 
the  election  of  popes  valid  by  t&e  imperial  confir* 
mation,  he  is  said  to  have  yielded  that  of  creating 
and  of  crowning  emperors  to  the  pope. 


SECT,    XXXVI. 

^   A  universal  and  publick  dissolution  of  noaonef^ 
into  which  the  clergy  in  general  bad  fallen,  might 
have  biought  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,,  suffi- 
cient 
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cient  even  i4a  those  ages  to  have  opened  the  e5^es  of 
the  kicy,  to  have  stopped  tteir  profuse  charity  to 
the  church,  and  to  have  converted  their  blind 
submission  into  a  just  indignation.  But,  besidd 
the  favourable  circemstance  already  mentioned, 
that  apparent  sanctity  of  the  few  which  served  to 
screen  the  vices  of  the  many,  it  is  triie,  that  this 
dissolution  of  manners  received  sonie  checks  froEnr 
tinae  ta  time.  One  of  these  I  will  point  ont. 
The  synod,  or  the  assembly  of  the  states,  for  it 
consisted  of  laity  and  clergy  both,  which  was  held 
at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  Debonnaire,  made 
some  reformation  in  convents,  where  the  de* 
bauchery  was  scandalous  beyond  all  measure* 
Rales  were  establisbed  of  stricter  discipline  for 
monks  and  nuns,  and  the  episcopal  order  was 
restrained  fi^om  socne  excesses*  Bishops  were  for*- 
bid  to  adorn  their  habits  with  gold  and  jewels,  ta 
wear  swords  and  belts,  to  dress  in  scarlet,  and  to 
make  war,  I  am  far  froni  believing,  that  new 
constitutions  made,  or  old  ones  renewed^  had  an 
intire  effect,  or  produced  a  real  reformation,  but 
they  might  save  some  of  the  worst  appearances^ 
which  was  enouglr  for  a  church  wherein  a  spirit  of 
policy,  not  a  spirit  of  reljgion,  prevailed.  Thus 
much  too  might  be  easily  brought  about,  when  the 
exercises  of  true  piety  were  changed  into  supersti- 
tious practices ;  when  it  cost  so  little  to  be  a  good 
bishop,  a  good  priest,  a  good  monk,  or  a  great  saint, 
that  it  was  necessary  rather  todisguise  than  to  re- 
strain  their  passions;  and  when  these  men  could  ac- 
quire such  holy  characters  by  no  greater  merit  than 
N  2  this, 
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this,  and  even  make  themselves  amends  for  dis- 
guising or  restraining  some  of  their  passions  by 
indulging  others.  Pride,  revenge,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  had  only  their  names  to  change,  and 
their  effects  were  consecrated  with  the  greatest 
applause.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  too,  that  these 
vices  of  the  mind  were  pursued  with  greater  ap- 
plication,  and  by  more  persons  in  the  comoioa 
cause  of  the  church,  when  sensuality  and  de- 
bauchery were  a  little  more  restrained ;  'and  that 
this  kind  of  reformation,  instead  of  making  the 
clergy  better  men,  made  them  only  more  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  state. 

'  Laymen  assisted  to  reform  the  clergy  without 
much  success,  churchmen  continued  to  incroach 
on  the  laity  with  great  success,  and  the  breach  of 
that  alliance  which  Pepin,  and  his  son  Charles  the 
Great,  had  lately  made  between  the  imperial  and 
papal  power,  as  Constantine  had  made  one  before 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy,  grew 
wider  and  wider,  and  disturbed  the  whole  chris- 
tian world.  It  could  not  liappen  otherwise,  whea 
once  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  resolved  to  be 
monarchs  as  well  as  the  emperors,'  their  rivals  al 
least,  perhaps  their  masters ;  and  when  they  had 
acquired  strength  sufficient,  which  they  were  not 
long  in  acquiring,  to  make  these  attempts.  Ex- 
amples may  be  produced  of  churchmen,  and  as- 
semblies of  churchmen,  who  have  opposed,  on 
some  few  occasions,  the  most  violent  excesses  of 
papal  tyranny.  The  particular  motives  they  had 
are  not  always  developed  in  history.  But  parti- 
cular 
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cular  and  temporary  motives,  arising  from  parti- 
cular conjunctures,  they  must  have  had,  v^hen- 
ever  they  held  such  a  conduct.  Though  they  had 
some  dependence  still  on  princes,  even  when  the 
popes  were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  exer- 
cise over  these  a  most  exorbitant  power,  yet  their 
dependence  on  the  pope  was  double  wherever  his 
supremacy  was  established;  which  I  presume  to 
have  been  the  case  in  all  the  christian  countries  of 
the  West  soon  after  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Princes  had  it  in  their  power  to  show  favour,  in 
many  respects,  and  to  deal  out  some  degrees  and 
kinds  of  punishment  to  the  members  of  the  reli- 
gious society,  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  in 
this  Elssay  to  call  the  clergy.  The  popes  had  their 
share  of  this  influence  too,  and  their  share  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  greatest.  But  there  was  ano^ 
ther  influence,  arising  from  another  interest, 
^hich  centred  in  them  alone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  cou}d  have  no  share; 
for  it  arose  from  an  interest  contrary  to  theirs. 
Princes  and  priests  had  agreed  in  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  civil  society,  according  to  the 
true  spirit  of  their  alliance,  while  thg  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  aristocratical.  But  when 
it  became  monarchical,  the  scene  was  changed. 
The  groundless  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  had  been  long  established,  and 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  minds  of  men. 
The  former  had  been  exercised  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  with  no  small  confusion,  by  different 
cburchesi  in  different  countries,  and  iu  all  with 

jit  3  mucb 
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much  dependence  on  the  civil  power^  and  a  real 
siibordiQation  to  it.  But  Charles  the  Great  did, 
in  effect,  and  in  consequence,  unite  the  dispersed 
powers  of  the  western  church  under  one  direc- 
tion, and  raise  the  pope  from  an  oecumenical 
bishop,  with  limited  and-disputed  prei'ogatives, 
to  be  a  spiritual  emperor,  with  a  large  share  of 
temporal  dominion.  Xhis  new  ecclesiastical  con-<^ 
stitution,  for  such  it  may  be  ti^uly  called,  which  lie 
made,  or  to  which  he  gave  occasion,  might  be  of 
immediate  advantage,  in  many  respects  of  anU)i» 
tion,  to  himself.  But  thi^,  like  many  other  teoif 
porary  expedients,  proved  fatal  in  it's  conse- 
quences. As  the  division  of  the  Lombards  iotd 
several  dukedoms  weakened  their  power,  and  pre* 
pared  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  it;  so  tb6 
the  union  of  all  thie  churches  of  the  West  under 
pne  head  strengthened  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
prepared  the  way  to  all  the  conquests  it  qiade.  As 
$oon  as  the  religious  society  had  an  emperor  of 
their  own  order  at  their  head,  the  successors  of 
Charles  had  no  longer  a  prevailing  influence  over 
themJ  They  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  fair  with  those  princes,  to  help  them  and  to 
be  helped  by  them  in  plundering  and  subduing  the 
civil  society,  as  they  had  done  before.  They  af*^ 
fected  independency  on  all  authority  that  was  not 
ecclesiastical,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  conquer-? 
ing  the  emperors  theniselves  under  the  papal  ban- 
ners, much  greater  advantages  than  those  they 
had  obtained  already  by  their  alliance  with  tlie 
imperial  authodty. 
.'    '  The 
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The  contests  which  the  popes,  supported  by 
this  spirit  ia  the  clergy,  raised,  under  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Charles  the  Great,  continued 
during  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  brought  in- 
finite mischief,  as  ivell  as  disgrace,  on  Christianity, 
that  was  not  answerable  for  either.     The  points 
in  dispute  were  few,  but  they  ^ere  very  impor-    , 
tant:  and  to  suffer  a  decision  of  them  in  favour 
of  the  popes,  was  nothing  less  than  to  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereignty  in  every  christian  state,  as 
well  as  their  supremacy  in  every  christian  church. 
The  emperors  conferred  benefices,  and  invested 
the  prelates  by  the  staff  and  the  ring.     The -elec- 
tion of  the  popes  themselves,  how~  much  soever 
they  had  been  raised  above  all  other  bishops,  was  so 
far  from  being  independent  on  the  emperors,  that 
it  was  not  reputed  valid,  till  it  had  been  confirmed 
by  them  ;  nor  did  they  confirm  it,  till  the  person 
elected  had   taken  an   oath  of  submission  and 
obedience  to  them.     One  of  these  prerogatives 
Has  necessary  to  maintain  that  share  of  influence 
which  they  had  left  themselves  over  the  clergy  in 
their  own  dominions,  and  the  other  to  check  the 
farther  growth  of  that  monarchical  power,  which 
they  had  helped,  as  well  as  suffered,  the  popes  to 
assume  in  the  church,  and  which  the  ecclesiasticks 
were  but  too  ready  in  every  place  to  abet ;  for  the 
Wshops  did   not  seem  to  perceive  either  time 
enough,    or  strongly  enough,  what  chains  they 
were  preparing  for  themselves.     Both  the  preror 
gatives  were  the  more  necessary  to  be  maintained, 
since  Charles  the  Great  had  thrown  so  immense 
""  ja  4f  a  share 
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d  share  of  temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  popes,  by  the  earldoms, 
baronies^  and  other  estates  of  much  authority  as 
well  as  dignity  in  the  empire,  which  he  gave  them^ 
Beside  which,  it  is  to  be  coxisidered,  that  if  any 
of  the  power  which  the  emperors  exercised  in  the 
^  investitures  was  usurped,  it  was  usurped  on  the 
-  christian  congregations,' not  on  the  popes:  and 
if  the  popes  bad  usurped  this  power  out  of  the 
empire,  in  Britain  and  elsew'here,  the  emperors 
might  very  well  think  it  too  much  to  suffer,  that 
they  should  profit  of  their  own  usurpations,  and 
of  those  which  had  been  made  by  others.  As  to 
the  superiority  of  the  imperial  over  the  pontifical 
authority  in  general,  it  had  not  only  been  acknow* 
ledged  in  the  days  of  heathen  eipperors  and  here* 
tick  princes,  such  as  the  Gothick  kings  were,  but 
it  had  been  exercised  by  the  Greek  emperors  in 
matters  of  doctrine^  as  well  as  discipline,  and  had 
been  recognised  most  solemnly  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  in  evpry  re§p^ct  of  dominion  and 
discipline  at  least.  Many  apthentick  monuments 
proved  the  acknowledgment :  and  the  recognition 
of  the  imperial  sovereignty  was  so  receint,  wheq 
the  popes  began  to  shake  it  off,  tha|;  as  no  impu- 
dence less  than  that  of  the  court  of  Rome  could 
deny  it,  no  ingratitude  less  than  that  of  the  popes 
could  forget  so  soon,  to  whose  favour  they  owed 
much  of  their  spiritual^  and  all  their  t|&nipora| 
grandeur. 


SfCT. 
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SECT.    XXXVII. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  emperors  stood,  u^hile 
that  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  assumption,  forgery,  and  the  most  barefaced 
usurpatio^n.  They  assumed,  and  their  advocates 
assume  still,  that  Christ  established  a  kingdom 
when  he  was  on  Earth.  They  call  it  his  church, 
and  play  with  the  ambig^iity  of  the  word;  fot 
when  th6y  mean  to  speak  of  the  supposed  actual 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  the  word  church  sig- 
nifies the  whole  body  of  christian  people ;  and 
when  they  mean  to  speak  of  the  governors  or  go- 
vernment of  this  supposed  kingdom,  the  same 
word  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
order,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it.  To  say 
ia  plain  terms,  that  Christ  established  a  religioot 
a  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  the  conformity  or 
^ODGo/^fprmity  to  which  is  to  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
pished  by  iPhrist  himself  in  another  life,  and  that 
tie  commissioned  certain  men  to  preach  it,  and 
to  cooimissipn  pthers  to  preach  it,  would  not  lay 
a  foundation  sufficient  for  the  immense  building 
that  has  been  erected,  and  is  still  kept  up,  thougli 
it  has  tottered  long.  They  were  glad  at  first  to 
found  their  primacy  on  an  imperial  rescript.  But 
they  soon  assumied^  that  Christ  instituted  a  sove* 
reign  pontiff  to  govern  this  church  or  kingdom^ 
that  this  pontiff  was  Peter  the  prince  pf  his  apos* 
!les,  and  that  he  did  this  agreeably  to  all  laws  di- 
2  vine 
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vine  and  human;  nay,  that  he  would  not  hare 
shown  common  discretion,  if  he  had  neglected  to 
leave  such  a  vicar  behind  him  as  might  execute  all 
his  own  powers.    They  assume,  thai  the  popes  are 
the  successors  of  Peter,  that  they  have  all  his 
powers  as  he  had  Christ's,  and  are,  as  he  was,  the 
vicars  of  Christ  *.     They  assume  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  relative  to  these,  which  it  is  unnc' 
cessary  I  should  stay  to  enumerated  Now  of  these 
assumptions,  which  are  the  principal,  every  man 
is  a  competent  judge  who  can  read  the  Gospels; 
for  we  must  own,  that  po  powers,  like  those  which 
are  assumed,  can  belong  to  the  church  now,  nor 
V    could  belong  to  the  apostles  themselves,  unless 
they  ate  evidently  contained  therein  :  or  else  we 
must  beg  the  question  most  absurdly,  as  our  pro- 
testant  writers,  and  the  least  papal  of  yours,  such 
as  du  Pin  and  Giannone,  that  I  may  quote  a  law* 
yer  as  well  as  a  divine,  have  done.     They  sup- 
posed, that  Christ  established  a  society  distinct 
from  the  civil,  in  every  society  where  his  religion 
should  be  received,  by  the  commission  given  to 
his  apostles  and  disciples.     Let  us  suppose  this  to 
be  true,  for  the  sake  of  argument.     Let  us  sup- 

*^Qiiod  divmo  et  huroano  jure  ita  semper  factun}  rq)enFe* 
tur,  Christum  suorum  apostolorum'prjncipem  constituisse  Pe* 
trunu  Tliisis  cited  by  Casaubon  in  his  fifth  Exercit.  on  Ba- 
^nius.  '  Omnis  pdtestas  mihi  data  cat  in  ccelo  et  in  terra; 
Mat.  xxviii,  IS.  This  is  the  text.  The  papa!  comment&ry 
M\Qm%,  Non  videretur  dominus  discretus  fuissc,  ut  cum  re» 
Ifercntia  ejus  loquar,  nisi,  vnicam  post  se  talem  vicarium  re* 
liqviisset,  qui  haee  opajiia  jposset^  Vid,  s)ut,  Glogsar.  in  Extrav* 
iiuam  sauciam,   ■ 

pose, 
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pose,  iQ  consequeace  of  it/  that  this  society  bad 
a  power  to  make  laws  for  it  s  own  advantage  and 
better  government,  provided  these  laws  did  not 
dihturb  the  established  order  of  the  state,  as  every 
other  particular  and  lawful  society  has  by  com- 
mon right,  according  to  theoi,  but  not  according 
to  truth,  in  so  great  a  latitude.     When  all  this  is^ 
yielded  to  them,  all  that  will  follow  is,  that  such 
a  society  had  a  power  of  making  by-laws,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  it,  that  is,   all  ecclesiasticks. 
Were  subject,  and  they  alone.     I  say  eccIesiasticJU 
alone,  that  the  church  sophists  may  not  impose 
on  us  by  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  nor  employ 
the  word  churcb  in  one  sense,  in  one  part  of  their 
argumentation,  and  in  another  sense,  in  another* 
If  they  say,  and  they  do  say,  that  the  legislative 
power  spoken  of  was  given  to  the  religious  soci*' 
ety  exclusively  of  the  civil,  their  argument  drawn 
from  the  rights  of  particular  societies  is  good,  as 
far  as  their  society  is  concerned.    But  if  they  say, 
and  they  do  3ay,  that  the  civil  society  of  Clmsw 
tians  was  and  is  subject  to  these  laws,  they  beg 
the  question,  and  they  grow  absurd.     The  com^^ 
parison  is  no  longer  just,  nor  the  argument  gocid ; 
for  though  it  be  granted,  that  the  by-laws  of  a 
particular  society  may  govern  that  society,  it  is 
denied,  that  they  can  be*laws  to  the  whole  com^ 
niunity.      Law's    to   the    whole    community  no 
power,  that  is  not  the  sovereign  power  in  that 
community,   can    prescribe.     I    know  that    the 
triie  distinction    between   spiritual   and   tempo- 
ral is  always  at  hand.     But  I  ask,  is   this  power 
POcrcive  or  POt  ?  Jf  if  be  not  so,  a  power  which 

begins 
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begins  and  ends  in  spirituality,  cannot  be  very 
dangerous  nor  oppressive.  But  if  jt  be  coercive, 
they  may  call  it  spiritual  as  long  as  they  please ; 
it  is  what  I  just  now.said,  the  power  of  a  particu- 
lar society  to  make  laws,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  community;  and  as  much  as 
the  church  advocates  endeavour  to  disguise  the 
absurdity,  and  to  evade  the  consequences,  this  is 
what  they  mean. 

If  this  was  not  their  meaning,  to  what  purpose 
should  they  insist  so  much,  or  at  all  indeed,  on 
the  great  superiority  of  the  clergy  as  a  more  holy 
order  over  the  laity,  and  of  spiritual  power  and 
dignity  over  the  temporal^  This  they  have  all 
done,. from  Cyprian,  first  a  magician,  and  after- 
ward a  father  of  the  christian  church,  down  to 
that  learned  bigot  Dodwell,  who  wrote  disserta- 
tions on  him.     This  they  do  even  in  this  country, 
and  at  this. hour,  as  openly  as  they  dare ;  for  let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  low  cunning  and  dissi- 
mulation of  some.     Whoever  asserts,  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical order  is   of  divine  institution,  and  by 
that  institution  independent  of  the  state,  what- 
ever alliance  this  order  may  think  fit  to  suppose 
has  been  made  with  it,  says  in  effect  all  that  they 
say  who  speak  more  openly,  more  honestly,  and 
more  consistently.     Giannone,   who  writ  at  Na- 
ples, carries  these  notions. so  far,  that  he  lies  open 
to  ridicule  in  this  particular,  how  respectable  an 
author  soever  he  be  in  general    He  quotes  Cicero 
to  show,  that,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  they 
ivho  presided  oyer  the  affetirs  of  the  s(ate  presided 

over 
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over  those  of  religion,  by  a  custom  derived  from 
their  forefathers  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  wor- 
thy of  princes  and  men,  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  in  human  affairs,  than  to  be  so  like- 
wise by  their  knowledge  of  those  that  are  divine. 
He  says,  that  the  tvyo  characters  of  king  and  priest 
were  united  often  in  heathen  governments.     But 
that  the  christian  religion,  proposing  a  much  more 
noble  object  than  the  mere  prosperity  of  states  and 
the  publick  tranquillity;  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood among  Christians  is  separated  from  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and   raised  as   much  above  it  as 
things  divine  are  above  things  human,  as  the  soul 
is  more  noble  than  the  body,  and  as  eternal  hap- 
piness is  preferable  to  that  of  this  life.     He  tells 
us  afterward,   that  notwithstanding  this  wide  dif- 
ference, the  two  characters  may  be  united  in  the 
same  person,  by  an  accession  of  the  temporal  to 
the  spiritual  dignity,  not  by  any  accession  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal.     The  reason  he  gives  is, 
because  ecclesiastical  dignity,  being  the  greatest, 
eannot  become  an  accession  to,  or  a  dependence 
on  the  least;  whereas  the  least  may  be  irt  that  re- 
lation to  the  greatest :  and  thus  you  see,   that  a 
priest  may  stoop  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power, 
but  a  king  cannot  be  raised  up  to  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical,  no,  not  to  that  of  a  country  cu- 
rate. 

If  a  man,  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  little 
bigotry  as  this  historian,  could  publish  to  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  think  he  believed,  such  ex- 
travagancies, in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot 

be 
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be  surprised,  that  tliese,  and  greater  ihan  these 
ivere  taught,  and  piously  betieved  too,  in  the  ages 
of  ignorance  and  superslition.  But  if  the  pri- 
mitivie  clergy  maintained  such  notions  in  specu- 
lation, they  could  not  maintain  them  in  practice. 
They  had  been  sheep  an>ong  T^olves  before  Con- 
stantine.  They  were  sheep,  under  the  conduct 
of  shepherds^  after  him :  and  these  shepherds  or 
principal  pastors  were  the  emperors.  They  be- 
came in  process  of  time  wolves  among  sheep: 
aiKi  emperors  themselves  were  often  the  sheep 
they  preyed  upon.  It  is  not  only  true,  that  the 
emperors  meddled  very  far  in  aiatters  of  religion, 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  I  say,  as  well  as  of  disci- 
pline; it  is  not  only  true,*  that  councils  were  sum* 
moned  by  their  authority;  but  it  is  true  likewise, 
that  the  cleray  bad  recourse  to  the  same  autho- 
rity to  confirm  their  canons,  aind  to  give  them 
the  force  of  laws.  The  Nicaean  canons  were  con- 
firmed by  Coni^taotine;  those  of  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius :  those  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
douia  by  Marcianus  :  and  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  Theodosian  code,  though  we  might  do  sOy 
to  prove,  that  the  by-laws  of  the  religious  society 
acquired  the  force  of  laws,  even  in  points  of  dis- 
cipline that  concerned  this  society  alone,  by  the 
imperial,  not  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by 
behig  inserted  among  the  imperial  constitutions. 
So  that  not  only  the  ratification  of  the  emperors 
was  necessary  to  the  doctrines  they  taught;  but 
the  by-laws  they  made,  for  the  governmetit  of 
tlieir  own  society,  were  subject  to  the  civil  power. 

It 
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It  would  not  be  hard  lo  show,  by  a  multitude 
of  examples,  that  the  church  bad  no  more  daim 
allowed  an  those  days  to  judicial  and  executive 
power,  nor  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  she 
enjoyed,  than  she  had  to  legislative  power ;    that 
is,  no  more  tlian  the  emperors  allowed  tier :  unless 
we  should   eall  the  power  of  excommunication, ' 
which  I  suppose  bishops  exercised  both  before  and 
after  Constanline,   with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
their  presbyters  alone,  wherever*hey  durst,  a  part 
of  executive  coercive  power.     But  if  this  may  le 
called  executive,  it  cannot  be  called  coercive-     Ifc 
was  a  censure,  it  was  an  exclusion  from  christian 
congregations;  but   this  censure,  and  this  exclu* 
sioQ,  operated  on  tbe  imagination  alone  ;  and,  the 
pttnishment  being  imaginary,   the  power  was  so 
too.    It  was  nothing  more  till  the  increase  of  cc- 
clesia^tical^  and  the  concurrence  of  civil  authority, 
made  it  more.     In   short,  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  religious  society  were  much  higher  in  spe- 
culation and  .pretension,    than  they  were  in  prac- 
tice aftd  reality,  even  for  some  time  after  tbe  reigti 
of  Charlemagne,  as   high  as  this  emperor  raised 
theni.     The   prelates  in  genei'al,   and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  bi  particular,  before  his  time,  and  in  it, 
made  a  sbow  of  the  greatest  meekness,  and  o(  the 
greatest  buKkiKtyand  submission  to  the  emperors; 
though  they  were   even   then   in   pursuit  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  ambition.     The  successors  of 
that  wicked  saint,  Gregory,  continued  to  take,  like 
Hkj,  the  title  of  servants  of  the  servants  of  God, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  sacrificed  all  thesenii- 

ments 
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meats  of  humanity  to  the  pride  of  being  called 
^oecumenical  bishops;  at  the  very  time  when  they 
meditated,  nay,  when  they  attempted  to  be  ritasters 
of  the  masters  of  the  world.  By  this  hypocritical 
behaviour,  and  by  that  silly  distinction  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  power,  government  of  the 
church,  and  government  of  the  state,  they  bin* 
dered  men  from  taking  an  alarm  that  should  have 
been  taken  sooner,  and  their  tyranny  was  esta- 
hlished  almost  before  it  was  perceived,, 

When  the  Roman  bishopspuUed  off  their  mask, 
and  began  to  contend  openly  for  power  with  the 
emperors,  the  ecclesiastical  maxims  which  had 
been  assumed  for  evangelical  truths,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  had  not  been  discerned,  be- 
came of  infinite  service  to  them.  These  para- 
doxes could  not  be  proved.  But  they  had  been 
admitted ;  and  the  papal  pretensions  might  be 
proved,  plausibly  enough,  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  them.  Thus  it  happens  often  :  a 
few  false  principles,  uncautiously  received,  esta- 
blish whole  systems  of  errour,  and  absurdity  be- 
comes capable  of  demonstration.  But  false  spe- 
culative notions  were  not  employed  alone  in  the 
cause  of  the  papacy.  False  facts,  and  false  re- 
cords were  necessary ;  and  therefore  forgery  was 
added  to  assumption*.     Forgery  is  a  bard  word, 

but 

•  N.  B.  Leslie,  who  was  in  religion  as  much  a  bigot  as  in 
politicks,  makes  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  assert,  in 
a  supposed  dialogue  b|ctween  him  and  a  Roman  catholick, 

that 
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but  it  must  be  used  when  truth  exacts  that  it 
should.     I  sa)*  then^  that  as  it  had  been  employed 
for  holy  purposes,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity^ 
it  was  employed,  in  those  we  speak  of  here,   for 
purposes  very  unholy.     No  man  dares  deny  the 
first:  and  the  advocates  of  Rome  themselves,  Ba-^ 
Tonius  and  others,  are  obliged  to  confess  the  last. 
Fathers  were  opposed  to  fathers,   and  councils  to 
councils,  about  canonical  writings  ;  traditioni^  of 
the  western,  to^traditions  of  the  eastern  churches; 
and  those  that  were  most  distant  in  time  and 
place,  to  those  that  were  nearest  in  both,  to  the 
source  of  these  very  traditions.     Add  to  all  thisj 
the  approved    custom  of  speaking  and  writing 
agonistically,  or  with  oeconomy,  that  is,  the  cus- 
tom of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another ; 
which  St.  Jerom,  that  great  critick,  and  voucher  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  avowed,    practised,  and  re  • 
commended  t  add  this  consideration,  I  say,  to  the 
i^st,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  ad- 
vanced^  that  we  know  neither  why  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  we  have,  were 
retained^  or  rather  inserted  in  the  canon  ;  nor  why 

that  there  were  false  Gospels  and  false  Epistles  ascribed  |o  se- 
vered of  the  apostles,  sat  up  by  h^reticks  in  the  first  age ;  that 
they  were  detected  in  that  same  age,  while  the  originals  of  what 
the  apostle^  wrote  were  still  in  being;  but  that  the  hereticks 
could  hot  ptoduce  the  originals  of  theirs,  nor  did  their  copies 
agree  one  ^ith  another*  For  all  this,  he  quotes  Eusebiiis,  and 
adds,  this  was  not  deciding  the  matter  by  authority,  but  by 
plain  evidence  of  a  fact,  a^  of  kny  oth^r  forgery,  or  supposi- 
titious writing. 

,  Vol.  Vli.  O  those 
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them,  and  who  corrected  and  published  them,  de*>*. 
serve  !     Dionysius,  the  little  Scythian  abbot,  made 
the  first  collection  of  them,  at  least  the  first  that 
came  into  general  use,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  at 
Rome.  .  After   the  eighth,  they  nvere  mingled  up 
with  decrees  of  popes,  and  constitutions  of  Char* 
lemagne,  the  great  instrument,  as  well  as  patroOf 
of  papal    usurpations*     The  Benedictine  monk, 
(jrratiari,  made  a  new  collection  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  stuffed  it  with  texts  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  opinions  of  fathers.     Of  the  former  we  may 
say,  properly  enough,    "  non  erat  his  locus,"  and 
of  the  latter,   that  they  do  not  deserve  even  the 
name  of  "  responsa  prudentum/'    If  he  was,  and 
I  think  he  was,  brother  of  the  Master  of  the  Sen* 
tences,  the  two  brothers  established  the  two  most 
impertinent  sciences  that  ever  puzzled  the  heads 
of  men  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world, 
canon  law  and  scholastick  theology.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  Clementines,  nor  the  Extravagants.    They 
were  published  when  the  tyranny  of  Rome  waa 
already  confirmed,  and  are  as  little  to  my  purpose 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  decretals  published  by  that 
madman  Boni&ce  the  E^hth. 
.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  law  which 
is  called  the  canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  bishop  of  one  city,  and  a  few  suburbica* 
rian  provinces^  invaded  and  subjected  to  his  au- 
thority the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themselves.  Many 
of  the  decrees  of  popes,  that  the  monkish  colleQ- 
tors  foisted  iqto  this  ecclesiastical  code,  bad  not 

been 
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been  made,  very  probably,  tnaoy  of  them  bad  not 
been  executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time,  and^oa 
the  occasions  pretended;  and  yet  they  all  acquired^ 
in  process  of  time,  a  supposed  authenticity,  and 
became  precedents  alike.  Just  so,  by  an  inver** 
sion  of  all  the  rliles  of  good  criticism  und  of  com*, 
mon  sense,  their  other  forgeries  got  into  credit. 
The  least  of  these  were  false  representations  of 
things  true.^  By  them  vain  ceremonies,  which  the 
popes  were  admitted  to  perform,  and  vain  com* 
pliments,  which  emperors  and  princes  paid  them, 
came  in  after-ages  to  pass  for  acknowledgments  of 
a  right,  and  presents  that  were  made  them,  nay, 
bribes  that  were  given  them,  for  tribute.  The 
greatest  were  those  gross  lies,  and  all  those  fabu? 
lous  relations  which  they  invented  and  propa«^ 
gated,  to  nourish  superstition,  or  to  justify  usurpa* 
tioQ,  which  were  not  only  void  of  all  foundation, 
but  often  irreconcilable  to  history  and  chronolo* 
gy;  and  which,  however,  were  repeated  till  they 
were  believed,  on  the  faith  of  fabulous  legends. 
Thus  they  builded  up  a  sovereignty,  at  all  times 
the  most  absurd,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most 
tyrannical,  that  had  ever  been'felt  over  the  western 
world.  A  uniform  system  of  ambition  steadily 
and  artfully  pursued,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
wherein  it  was  easy  to  impose  on  the  understand- 
ings of  ipen,  and  to  direct  their  consciences,  es- 
tablished this  tyranny  little  by  little.  It  grew  up 
fastest  from  the  time  it  was  established  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  in  Britain,  and  in  Spain,  for 

o  3  instance. 
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instance.  It  grew  up  leas  in  France,  and  it  was^ 
reverenced  least  of  all  ai  Rome.  The  Romans^ 
were  pleased  to  see  ibeir  city  become  the  seat  of 
chimerical,  when  it  was  so  no  longer,  of  real  em- 
pire. But  then  they  qsed  their  pontiffs,  as  they 
had  sometimes  used  their  emperors.  They  abetted 
their  conquests  abroad,  and  treated  their  persons 
ignominiously  at  home.  These  pontiffs  were 
never  more  respected.in  foreign  nations,  than  they 
were  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  greatest  scan- 
dal, and  recived  the  greatest  insults  in  Italy.  By 
the  means,  and  by  the  conduct  that  have  been 
mentioned,  however,  they  were  able,  even  in  such 
circumstances,  to  assert,  with  success^  the  most 
exorbitant  of  their  prei^ous  against  the  greatest 
emperorSf 

This  success  varied,  indeed,  on  some  particular 
ilccasions  j  but  on  the  whole,  and  ip  the  event,  it 
was  in  their  favour.  Thus,  that  I  may  quote  two 
examples  at  least,  the  first  Otho  deposed  John  the 
Thirteenth,  in  the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery 
and  treason ;  directed  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  Leo  the  Eighth ;  restored  this  pope  when  he  bad 
been  expelled  fron^  his  s^at  by  a  rival;  chose  an-* 
other,  and  reestablished  the  imperial  right  to 
granc  investitures,  and  Xq  nominate  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  which  prerogatives  had  been  lost  by  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne.  Thus,  on  the  other 
hand,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  the  next  century, 
taking  up  the  contest  about  these  very  preroga- 
tives, which  was  again  on  foot,  carried  it  on  with 
po  much  sqccessy  that  all  circumstances  considered, 

by 
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by  what  he  effected,  and  by  what  he  put  it  in  the 
power  of  his  succesaors  to  effect,  he  may  be  e$- 
teeoaed  a  worse  man,  and  a  greater  conqueror  than 
Alexander  or  Caesar.  In  this  contest,  he  had  the 
address  to  gain  to  his  side  the  mother  and  the 
aunt  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  to 
debauch,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  perhaps,  liis 
cousin  german,  the  Countess  Matilda.  At  least, 
the  manner  in  which  she  lived  with  this  dirty 
monk,  and  which  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
support  of  a  cause  she  might  and  did  affect  to 
favour  on  a  religious  principle,  justifies  the  accu- 
sation sufficiently.  He  made  the  Saxons  revolt ; 
h&divided  the  empire  ;  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  and  all  his  adherents,  over  and  over: 
and  when  he  was  asked,  by  what  right  he  had  pre* 
Bumed  to  deprive  this  prince  of  his  crown,  and  to 
absolve  the  subjects  of  the  empire  from  the  alle- 
giance they  had  sworn  to  him ;  be  answered,  that 
he  had  done  it  conformably  to  customa  and  usages 
of  his  predecessors'*^.  Such  customs,  and  such 
usages,  before  Hildebrand,  were  i^ntirely  unknown 
to  the  most  learned  men  in  former  ages,  as  well 
as  in  ours.  But  Hildebrand  had  precedents  ready 
to  allege,  and  some  such  are,  I  believe,  mentioned 
iu  letter3  of  bis  writing.  How,  indeed,  should  he 
want  them,  when  Rome  was-a  storehouse  of  acts, 
of  papal  power,  which  were  never  executed,  nor 
would  have  beep  suffered  at  the  tiojes  when  they 
pretended  to  have  been  executed,  but  were  laid  up 

*  Maim.  Decad.  4e  TEmpiire. 
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to  be  produced  on  future  occasions  ?  This  in* 
staDce  may  serve  to  prove,  by  the  way,  therefore, 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  above ;  for  Aether  the 
pope  invented  these  fabulous  relations  himself,  or 
whether  his  secretary  furnished  him  with  false  do- 
cuments, as  I  learn  by  a  note  of  Bayle  it  has 
been  supposed  in  his  excuse,  these  lies  were  coined 
in  the  papal  mint.  To  conclude,  this  emperor, 
who  came,  h  is  said,  victorious,  out  of  more  than 
sixty  combats,  and  who  had  forced  his  enemy  from 
Rome  into  an  exile  from  which  he  never  returned, 
at  Salerne,  was  deposed,  dethroned,  a:nd  con- 
fined to  the  prison,  where  he  died,  by  his  son, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  whom  Paschal  the  Second  en- 
couraged in  his  rebellion,  and  excited  to  thi$ 
cruelty. 

,  Aftep  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
popes  completed  their  usurpations  very  soon.  As 
they  robbed  the  emperors  of  the  right  to  confinn 
their  elections,  they  robbed  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  right  to  elect  them ;  for  it  was 
decreed  at  Mantu^,  that  the  cardinals  alone 
should  choQse  the  popes.  In  a  council  held  at 
Troyes,  it  was  decreed,  that  investitures  to  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone ;  be- 
cause religion  was  polluted,  said  these  reverend 
fathers,  when  persons,  dedicated  to  tho  service  of 
Ihe  heavenly  and  immortal  King,  becanae  subjects 
and  vassals  of  an  earthly  and  mortal  prince.  In 
a  council  held  at  Rheims,  Henry  the  Fifth,  who 
Jjad  taken  up  his  father's  quarrel  with  the  popes, 
jihoughhe  had  rebelled  in  the  same  quarrel  against* 

•  his 
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liis  father,,  was  excqmniunicated :  and  these  cir* 
cumstancesy    with  others  discernible  enough    in 
history,  determined  him  to  a  composition.     He 
gave  up  the  right  of  investitures ;  for  he  consented 
to  hold   it  by  a  grant  from  the  pope,  and  not  as 
an  imperial  prerogative.     He  consented  too,  that 
this  grant  should  be  restrained  to  him  personally, 
and  that  the  prerogative  should  belong  solely  to 
the  see  of  Rome  after  his  decease.     The  popes 
were  now   arrived  at  that  height  of  power  and 
independency,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object 
of  their  ambition.     They  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  it,   as  they  attained  to  it,  by  fomenting 
rebellions,  assassinations,  massacres,  and  bfeta* 
ploying  superstition  to  keep  up,   in  every  slate,   a 
private  conscience,  favourable  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  dangerous   to  the  civil  authority.     Sujch 
have  been  the  consequences  of  an  alliance  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy ;  (for  those  who 
talk  of  an  alliance  between  the  religious  and  civil 
sopiety  deserve  only  contempt,  when  they  affirm, 
with  fact  and  common  sense  both  against  them) 
and  I  believe,  that  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  to  the  Reformation,  no  instance  can  be 
brought  of  a  contest  between  thepi,   wherein   the 
bishops  of  Rome  have  not  prevailed  in  the  whole, 
or  in  some  very  essential  points,  by  the  wise  maxim 
of  observing  conjunctures,  and  of  pushing  their 
pretensions  to  the  utmost,  with  violente  and  inso- 
lence ;  or  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  real,  or 
seeming  moderation.     When  conjunctures  were 
^yograble^  |;hey  bullied  and  usurped  :  when  the$e 

were 
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vfere  unfavourable,  they  whined;  composed^  if 
they  could,  and,  if  they  could  not,  submitted. 
Had  the  civil  powers  of  Europe  seen  their  danger 
in  time,  and  united  against  it,  these  things  could 
not  have  happened,  nor  the  christian  church  have 
become  a  perpetual  source  of  the  greatest  evils  to 
the  christian  world*  But  the  civil  powers  were 
divided,  and  the  popes  growing  of  more  and 
fioore  coqseqiience,  as  their  dignity  and  authority 
increased,  every  side  was  glad  to  have  them,  und 
the  side  that  bid  mbst,  or  yielded  most,  wa^  sure 
to  have  them.  France  had  raised  and  protected 
them :  and  France  afforded  a  terrible  examplCi 
evetf  as  lately  as  the  sixteenth  century,  of  her  own 
mistaken  |>olicy  in  the  ninth  and  following  cen- 
taries. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  Uie 
popes  had,  and  the  superiority  they  acquired  over 
all  christian  princes,  by  acquiring  it  over  the  em- 
perors, the  struggle  was  hard ;  the  event  had  been 
aometimes  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  very  certain 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights, 
they  had  already  usurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in 
constant  awe  by  the  thunder  of  excomqiunica* 
tions.  To  make  their  work  sure,  therefore,  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  invent  still  new  expedients, 
^nd  to  improve  every  old  one  that  had  served  to 
exalt  ecclesiastical  power  and  dignity*  They  did 
more.  They  found  means  to  divert  the  attention 
of  mankind  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  to  confirm, 
insensibly,  the  tyranny  they  had  usurped,  by  en- 
gaging the  pripces  and  states  of  the  West,  to  un- 
dertake 
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dertake  romantick  expeditions  for  extending  it  into 
the  East.     The  epidemical  madness  of  the  croi« 
sades,   which  ambition,  superstition,  and  licen* 
tioQSuess,  combined  to  nourish,  lasted  two  hun« 
dred  years :  and  if  these  unholy  wars  did  not  €%• 
tend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  noir  establish 
the  papal  power^  in  the  countries  where  tliey  wero 
made,  both  the  church  and  the  popes  found  their 
account  in  them  several  ways,  where  they  meaned 
much  more  to  find  it.     The  cf  oisades  were  conspi* 
racies  of  the  religious,  against  the  civil  society  of 
Europe*     These  two  societies  were  nearly  on  r 
balance  of  power.     The  croisades  turned  it  in 
favour  of  the  former.     Mezeray  thinks,  that  the 
uneasy  and  dangerous  situation  of  his  affairs  in 
Italy  determined  Urban  the  Second  to  come  into 
France,  when  he  held  the  council  of  Clermont 
there,  and  that  the  promoting  of  the  first  expe«^ 
dition  against  the  Saracens  was  nothing  more  thao 
a  pretence  be  took*     But  he  bad  no  need  of  any 
such  pretence.     He  was    a   Frenchman ;    and 
France,  as  Mezeray  himself  says,  was  the  ordi- 
nary refuge  of  the  popes*     Besidesf,  when  he  had 
resolved  to  put  in  execution  this  unchristian  prc^ 
ject,  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  there  was  no 
country  then  in  Europe,  wherein  this  scene  of 
farce,  which  was  to  produce  so  many  scenes  of 
tragedy,  could  be  acted  with  so  much  advantage 
as  in  France.     Italy  and  Germany  were  divided 
between  him  and  the  emperor.     Spain  was  the 
theatre  of  one  perpetual  war  against  the  Moors« 
Britain  ws^  superstitious  enough,  but  Britain  lay 

in 
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in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  :  the  Norman  in- 
vasion was  just  over,  and  the  new  government 
scarce  settled.  France  was  liable  to  none  of  these 
objections  :  and  the  success  which  his  holiness  had 
there  might  surpass  his  otpectations,  as  it  sur- 
passes almost  the  belief  of  posterity.  The  enthu- 
siastical  fury,  for  such  it  was,  infused  at  Clermont 
by  the  pope,  and  fomented  by  his  emissaries  every 
where  else,  became  at  once  an  epidemical  distem- 
per, and  all  Europe  grew  delirious.  Princes 
abandoned  their  dominions,  and  private  men  their 
patrimonies,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
church.  Beside  innumerable  frauds  that  the 
clergy  committed,  the  regulars  especially,  to  in- 
vade the  possessions  of  the  laity ;  the  laity  was 
obliged  to  sell  them  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
clergy  was  ready  and  able  to  buy.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  since  power  always  follows  property,  if 
the  religious  society  was  strengthened  by  being 
enriched  ;  if  the  civil  was  weakened  by  being  im- 
poverished, and  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
gave  the  law  to  the  state. 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  like  so 
many  underprops  to  support  the  same  system. 
They  were  less  observed  as  such,  because  they  car- 
ried an  appearance  of  religious  austerity  and  self- 
denial,  of  edification,  not  of  acquisition.  Some 
of  the  men  who  furnished  these  expedients,  and 
who  made  them  effectual  to  the  purposes  of  ec- 
clesiastical ambition,  were  the  bubbles  and  the 
victims  of  their  own  superstitious  zeal.  But^  fools 
have  been  always  led,  in  matters  of  religion  espe- 
S  .  daily, 
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cially,  by  desigomg  knaves.     Hermits  bad  been 
summoned  from  their  solitudes,  on  some  occasions^ 
to  support  a  turbulent  seditious  bishop ;  one  ex* 
ample  of  which  has  been  referred  to  above.  How 
much  more  easy  was  it  for  that  universal  bishop, 
the  pope,  whea  religious  orders  multiplied,  as  they 
did  prodigiously,  in  the  ages  we  speak  of  here, 
and  when,,  wlioever  instituted,  he  confirtned^them, 
to  employ  these  standing  armies  of  monks  noore 
silently,  but  more  effectually  too,  in  his  service  ? 
The  croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu* 
tions ;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far, 
that  military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest, 
that  is,  orders  of  men,  whose  particular  profes* 
sion  obliged  them  to  defend  and  propagate  chris« 
tianity,  as  long  as  they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats. 
This,,  indeed,  was  the  general  profession  of  all 
those  who  took  the  badge  of  the  cross,  whenever 
a  pope  thought  fit,  for  the  time,  at  least,  for  which 
they  engaged.     I  say,  whenever  a  pope  thought 
fit ;  because  this  cruel  expedient,  which  had  been 
employed  originally  against  the  Mahometans,  was 
employed  afterward  against  Christians,    against 
all  such  as  were  called  hereticks,  when  every  man 
was  called  by  that  name,  who  did  not,  because  he 
could  not,  think  as  the  church  of  Rome  ordered 
him  to  think,  or  who  exclaimed  against  the  abo* 
minable  corruptions  of  that  court. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  the  religious 
society  was  attached  to  the  pope  independently  of 
their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  to  the  church  inde<* 
pendently  of  the  state,  that  qf  a  forc^  celibacy 

was 
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was  one.    They  were  a  distinct  order  bt  iridn,  arid 
bad  a  separate  ititcrcst  from  the  other  society  be- 
fore.    But  by  this  institution  every  band,    that 
inight  havfe  united  some  Of  them  at  least  to  it, 
was  Cut  off,  under  the  specious*  pretence    of  a 
greater  degree  of  christian  purity  and  perfection. 
Monks  and  nuns  took  A  vow  of  chastity,  wherein 
celibacy  was  included,  according  to  the  logick  etn* 
ployed  for  this  political  purpose :  and  it  was  ma* 
iiifestly  necessary  to  the  same  purpose,  that  the 
secular  clergy  should  be  put  under  the  same  re-* 
strain t.     They  were  intended   to  tningle,  more 
than  the  others,  with  civil  society.     Their  habi- 
tudes were  much  the  same,  and  their  interest  not 
so  separate*    There  was,   therefore,    the  more 
danger>  that  they  might  contract  a  love  for  the 
civil  eonstitution  of  their  country,  prefer  their 
king  to  the  pope,  and  reverence  a  parliament  or 
assembly  of  the  states  more  than  a  council-     All 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent  so  great  a  mischief 
was,  to  hinder  this  attachment  to  their  country 
from  increasing  by  that  natural  attachment,  which 
fathers  of  families  have  to  their  children.     This 
was  seen  early,  and   the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
taken  upon  them,  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  forbid  the  marriages   of  priests.     Their 
orders  had  been  rejected  by  some,  by  the  Spa- 
niards particularly,  and  had  been  ill  obeyed  in 
general.     But  celibacy  was  now  enjoined  more 
strictly,  and  enforced  more  powerfully.     Decrees 
of  popes,  canons  of  councils,  aH  kinds  of  autho- 
rity, were  employed :  and  it  must  be  confessed, 

to 
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to' the  honour  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  that  the 
yoke  imposed  was  rendered  a»  light  as  pos^rbte  by 
connivance,  and  even  by  indulgence*  The  con- 
cubinnge  of  priests  was  tolerated,  nunneries  he^ 
came  brothels,  and  if  aiDong  the  standing  et^ 
pense$  of  convents  a  reasonable  allowance  wa^ 
not  made  to  the  monks  for  the  necessary  expenses 
Of  fornication,  **  ad  purgandos  renes,"  and  on  a 
principle  of  health,  which  has  been  said,  but  may 
be  dented;  this  at  least  is  notorious,  that  the 
fathers  wei*e  left  to  provide  for  their  health,  iti 
the  best  manner  that  they  could,  by  simple  forni- 
cation, or  by  adultery. 

'  As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  dergy 
more  intimately  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  particular  interest  of  the 
pope,  auricular  confession  and  private  penance 
were  designed  to  attach  the  people  more  inti- 
mately to  the  clergy  *.  Publick  confessions,  and 
jiuWick  penance,  as  they  had  been  practised  in  the 
primitive  church,  might  impose  more,  and  be  a 
greater  restraint  on  vice  and  immorality.  But 
when  it  was  thought  sufficient,  that  all  this  passed 
privately  between  the  confessors  and  the  peni- 
tents, many  advantages,  which  were  deemed  pre- 

•  N.  B*  Whatever  private  confe«8ions,  m  well  as  others, 
Alight  have  been  practised  anciently,  the  law  by  which  every 
person  is  obliged  once  in  a  year,  I  think,  to  confets  all  his 
sins  to  his  proper  priest,  was  not  made  till  Innocent  the  Third 
got  it  enacted,  among  several  that  w«re  calculated  merely  to 
advance  the  power  and  authority  of  the  priesthood;  in  the  La- 
teran  council. 

ferable 
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ferable  to  such  a  restraint^  resulted  from  the  nKH 
dern  practice.     Penitents  were  exempted  from 
publick  shame ;  if  they  blushed,  they  blushed  in  a 
corner :  and  confessors  had  the  most  secret  trans- 
actions,  nay,  the  thoughts  and  designs,  of  man-^ 
kind  in  their  keeping.     They  had  more :  they  had 
not  only  a  general   influence  over  private  con* 
science,  but  the  means  of  exercising^this  influence 
in  private ;  the  means  of  teaching  privately  what 
they  dared  not  preach  publickly,  and  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  men  every  principle  and  pas* 
sion  they  pleased.     This  expedient  advanced  the 
papal  empire  more  than  any:  it  made  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  some  circumstances,  as  terrible  as 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  enabled  eccle* 
siastical  ambition  to  do,  more  directly,  more  re- 
gularly, and  more  constantly  than  before,  all  the 
mischief  that  has  been  imputed  to  religion.     A 
very  moderate  knowledge  of  history,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil,  ancient  and   modern,  will  furnish 
examples  enough  to  confirm  this  truth.     It  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  horrour,  for  instance,  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  ambition,  insolence,  and 
perfidy  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander,  in  their  dis- 
putes with  Frederick  the  First,  whom  Hadrian, 
like  the  king  of  the  assassins,  endeavoured  to  have 
drowned,  stabbed,  or  destroyed  by  magick ;  and 
whom  Alexander,  they  say,  insulted,  in  the  words 
of  the  psalmist,  ^^  super  aspidem  et   basiliscum 
"  ambulabis."    As  little  can  we  read,  without 
the  same  sentiment,  the  proceedings  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  seventh,  in 

the 
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tHe  n^xt  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth,  against 
the  second  Frederick.  But  if  all  these  histories, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  wanting,  and 
we  had  no  other  than  that  of  Thuanus,  that  of 
Tliuanus  alone  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  the 
better  for  being  nearer  our  own  time.  That  wise 
and  honest  historian  acknowledges,  that  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  league  were  hatched  and  nursed 
up  to  maturity  in  the  confessionals ;  after  which, 
the  effects  of  this  private  influence  were  pubUckly 
avowed,  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes  over  all 
other  sovereigns,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in 
matters  appertaining  to  religion,  the  infallibility 
of  their  judgments,  their  dispensing  and  depos* 
ing  power,  the  duty  of  rebellion  in  some  cases, 
and  the  merit  of  assassinatipn  in  others,  were 
propagated  from  the  pulpits:  and  what  their  pas- 
tors preached,  the  people  executed. 

It  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  quar.« 
rels  which  arose  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Great,  from  a  conflict  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
prerogatives  and  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  those  dis- 
turbances which  arose  from  dissenting  opinions 
about  articles  of  faith,  and  points  of  doctrine, 
long  before  his  time,  would  be  appeased,  and  pre- 
vented for  the  future,  by  the  establishment  of  this 
papal  monarchy.  But,  if  such  an  expectation 
was  entertained,  it  was  wholly  disappointed.  The 
successors  of  Gregory  tlie  Seventh  took  every  op- 
portunity  of  asserting  their  right  to  all  the  powers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  that  he  had  claimed,  and 
of  exercising  them  as  vicars  of  Christ.    There  is 

Vol.  VII.  ?    .  a  decree 
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a  decree  of  Booi&ce  the  Eighth,  who  was  les9 
able,  less  successful,  and  tnpre  mad,  if  possiU^,. 
than  Hildebrand,  that  holds  it's  plape  in  the  canon 
law,  and  that  declares  subjection  to  the  Roaiaa 
pontiff  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  ev^y  hpman 
creature*.  This  sul^ection  top  is  n<ytcopfiqe4 
to  spirituals ;  for,  in  the  extravagiM^ts,  be  claiaisi 
a  right  to  the  two  swords,  and  asserts  a  jurisdic-^ 
tion  over  all  temporal,  as  well  as  spiriliial  autho^ 
rity  f.  This  jurisdiction  was  con^n9Q4  by  the 
GouDcil  of  Lateran,  and  was  founded  in  the  th#Q-r 
logy  of  those  doctors,  who  made  a  Christianity  of 
their  own,  with  little  regard  to  that  of  Christ, 
whose  name  it  bore,  and  often  in  plain  contra(]fc*r 
tion  to  his  Gospel.  Thus  St.  Thomas,  the  evanr 
gelical  doctor,  as  he  has  been  called  v^ry  impro- 
perly and  very  impertinently,  pretended  to  prov^ 
by  shameful  prevarications,  that:  such  a  submisi' 
sioa  as  the  popes  required  was  an  essential  cx>n- 
dition  of  salvation :  and  be,  like  the  rest  of  his 
tribe,  and  their  masters  the  popes,  inflamed  the 
dissentions  about  articles  of  faith  and  doctrines, 
as  much  as  about  prerogatives  aiid  jurisdicti<M)& 

To  what  purpose  should  I  quote  any  more  in* 
stances,  to  show,  that  tliis  has  been  the  proceed* 
ing  of  the  church  of  itomCf  aa  I  have  assert^ 
before,  and  as^  t  assert  now  over  agai«»  from  tlie 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.}  The  fact  is  notp- 
rious.    But  yiet  this  doctrine  had  ne^er  been  fM« 

*  Subesse  Romano  pontifici* 

t  Region  se  regum,  mundi  monarcham,  unicum  in  spiritu- 
alibvis  et  temporalibus  dom|]^um  promulgaVit. 

-'-'  '  -  quie^ced 
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<]tliesced  in  universally.     Sometiaies  kings,  nay, 
sometimes  councils^  had  opposed  It :  and  the  re- 
formers in  the  sixteenth  century  were 'so  far  from 
advancing  any  thing  new  on  this  head^  that  num- 
bers of  Christians  in  the  West,  as  well  as  all  the 
churches  in  the  East,  had  constantly  disowned  it 
during^every  intervening  age,  and  that  the  former 
had  sufiered,  rather  than  to  own  it,  the  most 
cfuel  persecutions.    Thus  the  same  confiicts  of 
jurisdiction  were   frequently  renewed/  and  the 
same  calamities  continued  by  the  same  pertina- 
dous  spirit  of  ambition;  till  princfes  being  tired 
with  these  struggles,  they  came  little  by  little,  at 
,  difierent  times,  and  in  different  placeSi  to  certain 
terms  of  accommodation.     Princes  renewed  with 
the  popes  their  former  alliances  with  the  hierar- 
chy, and  compounded  the  best  they  could  witii 
the  tyrant  they  had  acknowledged.    But  notwith- 
standifig   these  compontions,    and   though  the 
popes  dare  not  exercise  their  pretended  rigbti  as 
they  did  formerly,  tb^  keep  up  their  pretension^, 
ia  hopes  that  a  happy  revival  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity  may  do  them,  sooner  or  later,  as  much 
good  as  the  unhappy  resurrection  of  letters  did 
them  hurt. 


SECT,  xxxvm. 

Such  as  I  have  sketched  them  rudely,  but  truly, 
were  the  ecclesiastical  and  papal  usurpations  oq 
civil  sovereigntyi  complete  almost  before  avowed, 
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and  opposed  as  soon  as  avowed*  Bot  the  other 
usurpations  of  Rome  were  different  in  their  di- 
rection, and  in  their  course.  The  intention  of 
these  being  to  vest  in  the  bishop  of  that  see  the 
sole  right  of  deciding  in  matter  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine, either  immediately  without,  or  ultimately 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  council,  and  byway  of 
confirmation,  they  w^e  plainly  directed  against 
all  the  inferior  ranks  in  the  hierarchy :  and  thus, 
while  princes  and  states  defended  their  own 
rights  by  constant,  though  unconcerted  efforts, 
they  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to  deal  with  his  sub- 
jects, for  such  the  clergy,  even  the  prelates  had 
made  themsdves,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  judgments  with  their  advice  or  with- 
out it.  .The  consequence  soon  followed;  the 
laity  believed  as  the  church  taught,  and  the  church 
taught  as  the  pope  pronounced.  But  we  must 
not  imagine,  that  this  usurpation  on  a  preroga- 
.tive  the  cliurch  bad  always  exercised  by  her  re- 
presentative assemblies,  convened  without  the 
papal  authority,  and  acting  independently  on  it, 
was  admitted,  because  either  the  religious  or  the 
civil  society  thought  it  belonged  to  the  pope  by 
divine  right ;  or  because  the  former,  being  unable 
to  resist  it  without  the  abetment  and  aid  of  the 
latter,  neglected  it  as  unconcerned  in  it.  Neither 
of  these  societies  could  believe,  that  this  prero- 
gative belonged  to  the  pope  by  divine  right,  which 
the  greatest  authorities,  and  the  recent  practice 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  contradicted: 
and  if  we  consider  the  passages  of  preceding 

agesi 
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a^s,  we  shall  find  reason  to  believc/that  princes 
and  civil  magistrates  did  not  suffer  this  usurpatioa 
to  take  place  because  they  neglected  it,  or 
thought  themselves  unconcerned  in  it,  but  because 
th^  desired,  that  it  might  take  place.  What  is 
here  said  deserves  to  be  explained :  and  when  it 
is  so,  though  it  be  simply  my  coojectuie,  I  think 
it  will  justify  itself. 

From  the  time  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity  in  the  world,  Christians  had  been  di- 
vided not  only  about  compliments,  rites  and  cere« 
monies,  ''  such  silly  tilings",  says  Hooker,  ^^  that 
^'  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  dis- 
'^  puted  about  in  serious  manner  *,*'  but  about 
every  important  article  of  their  religion  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  power  in  their  hands,  they  per- 
secuted one  another,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire.  To  remedy  this  evil,  councils  were 
employed:  but  councils  defined  and  decreed  to 
little  purpose.  To  support  their  decisions,  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  was  employed.  Some 
of  these,  like  Theodosius^  made  the  most  san<* 
guinary  laws,  and  exercised  the  most  cruel  ty* 
ranny,  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Others  of 
them  seemed  to  have  so  much  concern  for  the 
ehurch,  that  they  had  none  for  the  empire ;  like 
Honorius,  who  was  extremely  busy  at  Ravenna  in 
punishing  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Priscillianists, 
and  hereticks  of  every  denomination,  while  the 
Ooths  marched  withuot  opposition  to  Rome.    AU 

•  Ep,  Dedicate 
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this,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  npw  headt 
sprouted  out  fropi  the  hydra  of  theology,  as  Ub^ 
as  the  spuritual  and  temporal  swords  lopped  tfaem 
of.  It  could  not  be  otherwise*  The  Scriptures 
ari&asure  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  wh^n  they  are 
applied  no  farther  than  they  were  designed  to  be 
such :  and  they  could  be  designed  to  be  such  uo 
farther  than  they  are  intelligible  and  plain.  He 
who  pretends  to  employ  this  rule  any  farther, 
profanes  the  Scriptures,  and  abtises  himself  or 
pthers.  This  criterion,  con^dered  under  the 
image  of  fi  rule,  may  be  said  to  mack  out  to  ua 
the  great  pfoints,  the  inches,  and  the  feet>  for  in- 
stance. But  the  less  dimensions,  the  lines^  for 
instance,  are  not  marked,  or  tbey  are  not  dis-» 
eernible.  The  ma3ter  builder,  who  put  this  rule 
foto  our  hands,  that  weinight  work  put  our  sal^ 
vation  by  it,  proportioned  the  rule  to  the  work* 
How  came  we  then,  paltry  builders  th?it  we  are ! 
to  mark  neiv  and  more  minute  divisions  op  this 
rule;  to  alter  it,  under  pretence  of  making  it 
more  complete,  and  to  measure  and  to  build  bj 
gtrea  ?  The  Gospel  is:  the  rule :  theology  i^  the 
rule  thus  altered.  He  who  adheres  to  one, 
founds  his  religion  on  divine,  he  who  adheres  to 
the  other,  on  human  authority ;  the  first  in£il}ible 
and  fixed,  the  second  precaripus  and  variat^ 

Metaphysicks  and  tradition,  their  own  wfaimRes 
and  those  of  their  predecegsors,  guided  the  clergy, 
iind  constituted  their  theology.  Tht^  nev^  ton- 
^idered  the  Word  of  God  naked,  if  I  may  say  so, 
ppr  ever  looked  at  it,  except  through^  theological 
"    ,  ^        medium, 
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Awdiom,  dsrai^h,  which  every  mM  niigfat  see 
whalHOver  be  had  a  mind  lo  see  in  it  Many  of 
the  questions  that  atose  were  in  no  degree  oh^ 
Jeets  of  reason :  and  no  men  living  were  less  fit 
than  the  fathers  of  tibe  church,  the  greatest  of 
them,  St.  Chrysostom,  or  St  Jerom,  and  St  Amf 
brose,  or  St  Austin,  to  speak  or  write  on  any  sub- 
ject, that  required  a  claEU*  determinadon  of  ideas^ 
u  doseness  of  reasonings  an  evangelical  ;:andour^ 
or  even  common  ingenuousness.  Beside  that  it 
ii^as  difficult  very  often  to  know  whether  these 
men  spoke  sincerely,  or  with  csconomy,  they  de«- 
daimed much;  and  thode  oithem^  who  pretended 
to  reason,  reasoned  UL  They  perverted  the  sens^ 
and  defemed  the  characters  of  their  adversaries : 
they  quibbled  and  cavilled,  and  then  decided  dog*- 
natically  on  dub^ects  tliey  did  not  understand ; 
as  St  Austin  did,  I  presume,  in  the  case  of  Pela«- 
^nism,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation, which  he,  after  St  Paul^  and  Calvin  after 
bim,  endeavoured  to  establish.  Their  personal 
partialities,  the  spirit  of  party  and  fection  were 
ananifoBtj  as  in  the  case  of  Origen,  who  did  great 
toqour  and  service  to  the  christian  church,  and 
yet  wi^  condemned  by  the  sntme  prelate,  that  or*- 
datned  Syneiuus  bishc^  of  Ptolemais,  though  the 
honest  philosdpber  declined  this  honour,  and  de- 
islared  he  would  neither  abandon  his  wife,  nor  se- 
^veral  of  those  Platonick  opinions,  thart  were  re- 
imgnant  to  the  chnslian  doctrine.  There  are  so 
Oiany  examples  to  justify  this  charge,  in  every  part 
of  jt;  tbfit  if  any  cholerick  diving  should  presume 
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to  deny  it,  the  same  fate  might  attend  \Am  aoc) 
the  fathers  he  took  under  his  protection,  as  att 
tended  them,  and  the  monk  who  defended  them, 
against  Rarbeyrac.  The  charge  might  be  proved 
out  of  their  own  works,  and  their  theology  shown 
to  be  no  better  than  their  ethicks. 

I  have  touched  over  again,  among  others,  some 
Ihings  that  have  been  mentioned  already,  in  order 
to  introduce  my  conjecture  about  the  reason,  that 
might  determine  the  civil  powers  to  make  no  op-» 
position  to  the  popes,  when  they  assumed  first  an 
absolute  authority,  even  superior  to  that  of  coun-r 
cils,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  all  matters  of  doc? 
trine  and  discipline.  Their  reason  must  have 
been  political.  It  could  pot  be  religious.  The 
manner  of  holding  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  manner  of  decrebing  in  it,  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  Acts,  made 
strongly  for  the  councils,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
popes.  This  was  certainly  the  first  council,  a 
precedent  for  all  others,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  authority  over  the  whole  church.  No  man, 
I  believe,  before  Baronlus^  had  discovered,  that 
Christ  himself  held  a  council,  and  that  he  prei- 
sided  in  it  when  he  called  his  disciples  to  him  and 
asked  them  first,  as  one  who  inquired  about  news, 
whom  men  said  that  he  was ;  and  next  as  a  pre?- 
sident,  who  took  their  opinions,  whom  they  said 
that  he  was*.  But  this  little  sophistry  was 
ipeaned  to  insinuate,  that  as  Christ  gave  the  {ceys 

♦  Alatt*  3cvi,    Mark  yiii.    Luke  j^, 
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OD  ibis  occasion  to  Peter  and  his  successors,  sd  he 
gave  tbem  particularly  a  superiority  over  councils, 
nay,  that  he,  rendened  these  the  least  useful  as- 
fiemblies  in.  the '  world*  'Peter  alone  pronounced 
the  decree  of  this  type  of  a  council  *;  and  though 
the  others  assented,  no  doubt,  yet  does  it  not  ap« 
pear,  that  the  form  of  consulting  them  was  ob- 
served/  The  practice  of  the  church  afforded  no 
more  reason,  than .  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  for 
this  superiority  of  the  popes  over  councils ;  but 
the  woful  experience  of  many  ages  showed  how 
inadequate  the  institution  of  councils  themselves 
waste  the  purpose  of  preserving  uniformity  in 
christian  churches,  and  peace  in  christian  states : 
and  this  political  consideration  became  a  suffi* 
cient  reason  to  the  eivil  powers  for  favouring,  or  at 
least  for  not  opposing  the  usurpatien  of  the  popes^ 
in  the  instance  we  speak  of  here/ 

It  had  been  found  necessary,  even  in  the  apos* 
tolical  age,  to  elect  a  presbyter  in  every  churchy 
.who  Qpa{gh(  preserve  the  unity  of  it  by  his  author 
rity,  and  prevent  the  schisms  which  arose  per** 
petually.  This  was  the  institution  of  bishops.  As 
Christianity  spread,  as  bishops  multiplied,  as  they 
•grew  more  powerful,  and  as  theology  grew  niiore 
contentious,  the  same  expedient,  that  had  been  , 
found  useful,  if  not  whdiy  effectual,  to  preserve 
the  uniformity  of  particular  churches,  might  seem 
the  most  proper  to  be  employed  for  the  same  pur* 
pose9  in.  the  oniversal  church:  and  in  this  case 

^  Actio  Chfisti  typom  qu^flam  exji^mit  celebrandi  con* 

filiuip.  '        ' 

who 
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who  SO  fit  to  be  the  UDiverBai  bishop  as  the  bkbop 
of  Roaie  ?  Rome  bad  been  the  seat  of  enipira^ 
when  the  emiHre  bad  been  in  ks  gbry^  If  tfaa 
(ligQity  of  cities  was  to  det^rwioe,  as  it  had  al-^ 
v^ays  dooe,  the  d^ity  of  sees,  there  was  none 
that  could  yie  with  that  of  Rome.  If  a  right  dep- 
rived from  3t*  Peter,  tbe  supposed  priaee  of  the 
apostles^  was  to.  detertniae,  there  was  none  nei^ 
Iber,  in  this  caie,  to  vie  with  that  of  Roma 
Aotioch^  tbe  first  bisboprick  of  Peter,  hadyiekledl 
%o  the  second  imperial  city,  Constaotinopte,  Wh^ 
could  vie  then  with  the  bishop  of  the  first  impe«- 
rial  city,  that  pretended,  and  wask  befieved  to 
bave  been  the  second  hbboprick  of  Peter,  as  wett 
as  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  ? 

It  is  true,  that  some  bisbops  of  Rome  had  erred 
fldost  grievously  in  their  judgments,  and  been  seaI^- 
dalous  in  their  mannas*  Rut  (^hers  had  re*- 
trieved,  ib  some  degree,  tbe  honour  of  the  see : 
and  if  tbe  heresies  and  the  vices  of  popra  were 
made  objections  against  tbem^  in  this  case,  what 
cbi^reh  was  there  that  could  boast  an  uBiatef>- 
rupted  sttcce^onof  orthodox  and  pioas  prislates  ? 
In  short,  all  the  churches  of  the  West  bad  coto* 
traded,  in  process  of  time,  such  an  habitual  re^ 
verence  for  that  of  Rome,  that  her  opinions  iq 
matiers  of  religion  and  conscience  had  been  fire* 
quently  asked,  and  that  thejndgmeiiisof  her  bn 
shops  had  been  received  with  an  apparent  sobnmh 
iAOo,  even  by  those  who  did  not  adcnowledge,  lijl 
long  afterward,  a -power  to  impose  them.  The 
'churches  of  Spain  and  of'  G&Cil  afibrd  a  most'  re- 
markable 
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markftble  instance  to  our  preient  purpose,  in  the 
famous  case  of  tha  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Both  of  them  paid  a  ^reat  regard  to  the  papal 
authority  in  matters  of  this  kind:  the  latter^   { 
think,  most  and  soonest ;  though  the  former  has 
Outstiipped  her  sinise  in  a  bigot  attacbtnent  to 
it:  and  yet  both  these  chuixbes  had  added  the 
words  "  filioque,"  in  order  to  declare  their  be- 
lief, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Soti 
as  well  as  the  Father,  to  the  ConstantinopoUtan 
icreed,  not  only  without,  but  against  the  consent 
6{  the  popes.    This  addition  too  was  not  only 
maintained  three  hundred  years  together,  but  im-* 
posed,  at  last,  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  one  of 
her  infallible  bishops  having  admitted  it  into  his 
Creed  very  ivisely,  and  chosen  to  authorise  what 
%e  could  not  alter,  rftther  than  to  suffer  so  great 
a  part  of  the  western  church  to  stand  in  opposit 
tion  to  his  in&Uibility,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
establishment  pf  it  was  attempted. 

After  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obsequious 
to  the  popes,  i^nd  more  insolent «to  their  princes; 
for  as  the  power  of  the  former  increased,  their 
independency  on  the  latter  increased  with  it.  If 
it  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have  beard  of  more 
oppositions  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  those 
we  do  hear  of  would  have  prevailed  sooner.  But 
as  the  civil  power  desired  nothing  more  than  aa 
uniformity  of  belief  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
thought  that  this  uniformity  could  be  preserved 
no  way  so  well  as  by  giving  to  (me  bishop  a  supen- 
iptefldeocy  over,  the  faith  of  the  whole  churcb^ 

two 
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two  things  foliowed  of  course.     One  we  know,. 
The  other  we  may  conjecture  from  what  wc  know* 
We  kuowy    that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
united  their  efforts  to   exterminate,  by  inquisi* 
tions,  by  croisades^  and  all  the  cruelties  they  were 
able  to  exercise,  every  sect  that  arose  in  direct 
and  open  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  deci- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome.     We  conjecture, 
that  in  cases  where  the  opposition  was  more  con- 
fined, and  more  disguised,  where  it  seemed  di- 
rected to  diminish,  rather  than  to  abolish  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  the  same  thing  happened 
formerly  in  many  places,  which  we  see  happen  in 
France  at  this  day.     A  great  numbei:  of  the  infe* 
rior  clergy,  few  of  the  prelates,  refused  to  accept 
the  constitution  unigenitus.    The  former  have 
been    discountenanced  and    oppressed    witliout 
much  noise ;  and  those  of  them  that  persist,  per- 
sist in  siience  and  obscurity.     The  others  die  off, 
and  are  replaced  by  men  more  complaisant  and 
more  politick.     Thus  the  opposition  to  this  bull 
will  make  no  figure  in  history,  and  the  doctrine 
of  it  will   pass  for   that  of  the  whole  Gallican 
church  conforming  implicitly  to  a  papal  constitu* 
tion.     The  pretended  explanations,  restrictions, 
and  other  prevarications,  that  were  employed  to 
trim  between  God  and  the  pope,  will  remain  in 
the  pamphlets  of  the  time  alone,  and  in  th^  clo- 
Bets  of  antiquaries.     Thus  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity in  matters  of  faith  has  been,  and  tnay  b? 
imposed  on  posterity,  by  stifling  the  proofs  of  the 
i:pntrary;  and  if  tbi3  failed,  the  church  would 

have 
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have  nothing  more  to  do  to  preserve  the  illusion 
of  uniformity,  than  what  she  has  done  so  often 
and  so  long;  to  quote  those  alone  who  have 
spoken  the  same  language  as  she  speaks,  and  ta 
take  no  notice  of  others,  or  to  pass  tbem  by  as 
hereticks,  whose  suffrage  ouglit  not  to  be  brougbt 
to  account. 

The  pope  is  a  general ;  the  clergy  a  standing 
army,  which  has  fought  his  battles,  like  other  ar-- 
mies,  without  any  regard  to  the  justice  or  injus* 
tice  of  the  cause :  and  tlie  common  soldiers  of 
which,  as  of  other  armies,  have  sometimes  ma** 
tinied  in  particular  quarters,  the  general  officers 
seldom,  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  never. 
That  even  the  common  soldiers  of  this  army  should 
mutiny,  at  any  time,  may  appear  the  more  extra* 
ordinary,  because  no  general  ever  recompensed 
the  2eal  of  private  men  in  his  cause  n^ore  signally 
than  the  pope  has  done.  He  pro/cured  them  free 
quarters  and  very  lucrative  exemptions  in  every 
christian  country.  He  abetted  their  insolence^ 
and  employed  every  artifice,  as  well  as  his  whole 
power,  to  impose  on  the  superstition  of  mankind 
a  high  conceit  of  the  dignity  of  this  spiritual 
militia.  One  artifice  of  this  sort,  the  most  ex- 
travagant that  was  ever  invented^  and  the  most 
effectual  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  produced. 
You  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when  I  say  it  was, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  intelligible,  liot  etMf 
to  human  jodgment  more  reasooftble,  than  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  since  the  sole 
design  of  it  was^  that  Christians  should  comme- 
morate in  conmion  the  death  of  Christy  an4  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  as  welt  as  signify,  by  par- 
ticipating of  the  same  bread  and  the  same  wine, 
that  they  were  of  the  same  religion,  if  as  Eras- 
mus says,  in  paraphrasing  Sl  Paul,  ^^  vi^tur  ag- 
**  noscf  re  communem  religionem  qui  communi- 
^^  bus  cibis  vescitur*/'  But  refinements  and 
figurative  expressions  employed  about  it  made 
the  plainest' thing  in  the  world  mystical  and  un- 
intelligible. The  effects  of  the  eucharist  were 
made  so  first,  and  the  very  elements,  the  bread 
$ind  the  wine,  became  so  afterward.  This  sacra- 
ment was  no  longer  a  simple  act  of  commemora- 
%vbw  and  of  profession.  It  was  made  a  great  and 
dreadful  mystery,  .of  which  Christians  may  pajr- 
take  to  their  damnation,  as  well  as  to  their  sal- 
vation. The  person,  by  whom  it  was  instituted, 
is  represented  sometimes  under  images,  that  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  frame  any  of  the  efficacy,  or 
eTCH  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament.  Christ 
is  a  vine,  he  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat,  according 
to  St.  Paul ;  and  we  clothe  ourselves  with  him  in 

♦  Paraph,  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Ep.  1,  c.  x,  v.  \b* 

our 
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our  baptism,  >a€cordiDg  to  St.  Chrysostom.  Ac-* 
eordiqg  to  the  same  eloquent  father  too,  he  standi 
to  us  in  the  relation  of  a  bead,  of  a  house,  of 
1^  table,  and  of  a  roof*.  Now  one  of  these  ioia* 
gea  alone  ^ap'  give  us  ?iny  imperfect  idea  of  tb« 
efficacy  of  (bis  sacrameiit  Cbrist  i^  the  hebd  of 
a  body,  and  the  faithful  are  the  members.  The 
saioe  loi^f  is  nsade  up  of  many  cruqob?,  the  sama 
body  of  members:); :  and  therefore,  acc^rdin^-  to 
St,  Patil's  reasoning,  all  those  wh^  eat  of  90a 
kftt  compose  oqe  body  §.  Thus  Christ  is,  ia  ^is 
coBim»iiity,  at  oace  the  Son  of  God  and  the  hro^ 
ther  of  oiaQ.  Tbf  ^rotbei?,  bqt  the  elder  brother^ 
cf  tbeel^ctil;  and  in  the  Epistle  tq  the  Epher 
ttans,  we  are  said  to  be  (lesb  of  bis  fl^^h,  and 
boae  of  bi3  bone,  ^  -  ok  carne  ejus  et  ossibus  ejus." 
These  immense  aiid  inexplicably  advaatages  ar^ 
10  be  ascribed,  principally,  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
mysterious  sacraoaent.  By  baptism,  we  are  inadf 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this  sacrameqt^ 
we  are  made  such  of  the  body  aqd  blood  of  Christ 
But  I  will  eonclvde,  instead  of  citing  any  more 
particular  instances,  by  borrowing  from  Ca^aubon 
aome  gmeral  w.ords^  that  may  serve  to  show  how 

..  *  -i— —  Christum  suis  esse  non  solum  caput,  domum,  men- 
SjeiQy  radiceoiy  sed  etiam  vestem  quando  in  baptismo  Christus 
inciuatur.  Vid.  Casaub.  in  Exercit. 

t  Papis  ex  innumeris  granis  sic  conflatus  est— corpus  sic 
.f?x  dirersis  roembris  constat-        Parapb.  Eras. 

4  Quoniam.unus  panis,  unum. corpus  multi  sun^us,  omnes 
.^ui  de  uno  pane  participainus.     Ep.  ad  Corin.  1,  c.  x. 
jj  Primogciulus  in  multis  fratribus,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  viii. 

-  • ' •  high 
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bigh  men's  notions  have  been  raised  about  this  thlf^ 
ological  niystery,  by  the  theological  abuse  of 
figures.  ''  'The  eucharisty,  rightly  (aken^  is  the 
•*  instrunlent  of  that  conjurictibn  by  which  we 
"  grow  into  one  body  with  the  Son  of  God, 
**  and  with  all  the  faithful — What  can  be  more 
'*  admirable,  what  more  stupendous,  than  /  that 
*'  man  shotild  be  thus  joined  and  coaUted  with 
"  God,  the  creature  with  the  CfMtor,  the  mor-* 
''  tal  with  the  immortal,  the  finite  with  the 
'*  infinite,  and  Earth  with  Heaven?  This 
**  miracle  is  greater  than  that  of  creating  a 
*•  world  out  of  nothing*."  I  think  it  is :  but  I 
think  too,  that  it  would  be  as  ea^y  to  distinguish 
the  most  extravagant  language  that  Platoniek  or 
Pythagorean  enthusiasts  ever  held  oat  of  blas- 
phemy, as  these  orthodox  expressions. 

The  yoke  of  Christianity  is  easy,  and  the  burden 
light.  But  if  theology  has  shortened  the  deca* 
logue,  it  h&s  lengthened  the  ct*eed,  and  has  main^ 
tained  hitherto,  in  the  enlightened  ages,  such  a  ty- 
ranny over  the  minds  of  men,  in-  opposition  to 
reason  and  revelation  too,  as  coukl  not  be  esta- 
blished in  the  darkest  without  much  difficulty. 

«  ■ Eucbaristiam  legitlmo  modo  sumptam  instrumen- 

tttin  esse  ejus  conjunctionis,  per  quain  .  in  corpus  anum  cum 
filio  Dei  — -  coalescimus,  et  cum  caeteris  etiam  omnibus  fide- 
libus— -quid  magis  admirabile  aut  magi's  stupendum,  qukm 
jungi,  atque  adco  coalescere  in  corpus  anum,  homincm  cum 
Dee,  creaturamcum  Creatore,  morfalero  cum  immorrali,  fini- 
tum  cunr  infinito,  coenum  cum  coelo  ?  Hoc  majus  est  miractt- 
Ittm,  qukm  de  lubilQ  mundum  creasse. 

In 
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tn  the  case  just  menlioned,  concerning  the  inyfe- 
tical  effects  of  the  eucharisty,  we. are  required  by 
human  authority  to  believe,  that  the  most  divine 
and* important  truths areconcealed  under  a  variciy 
of  figurative   expressions,    which  have  no  con- 
ceivable applications,  at  least  none  that  are  con- 
ceivable to  us  uninspired  persons  ;  or  else  such  as 
cannot  be  made  by  us,   without  a  profanation  that 
shocks  the  ear  of  every  man  who  keeps  up  in  his 
mind  an  awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme 
'Being;  nor  dares  to  think,  like  those  whom  we 
call  divines,  as  familiarly  and  as  lowly  of  God.  as 
of  man.     In   the  case  that  is  to  be  mentioned, 
concerning  the  elements,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
eucharisty,  your  church  requires,  and  the  whole 
christian  church  did  require  before  the  reforma- 
tion, that  we  should   believe  substances,  which 
-give  us  the  ideas  of  bread  and  wine,  both  before 
•and  after  consecration,  to  be,  after  it,  such  sub- 
stances as  give  us  the  ideas  of  flesh  and  blood*     If 
we  should  say,  that  in  fact  they  give  us  these  ideas, 
we  should  lie  most  impudently :  and  if  we  should 
say,    as  you   pretended   catholicks  do  say,  that, 
though  thiey  give  us  still  the  ideas,  of  bread  and 
wine,  yet  they  are  miraculously  flefeh  and  blood, 
we  should  talk  a  language  that  passes  on  millions, 
add  yet  cab  pass  on  no  one  man  who  consults  his 
reason  impartially,  or  who  considers  the  proofs  bf 
christian;  revelation '  by  nairacles,  which  are^   ia 
troth,  appeals  ta  the  ^senses. 

We  are  alt  consfcious,  or  very  little  experiment 

arid*  reflection  will  stiflfice  t<>iftake  u^so,  that  .we 

Vol  yil,  Q   .  know 
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'l^now  nothing  more  of  substances  than  their  ef- 
fects.    God  has  given  us  no  other  way  of  distin- 
guishing them :  and  if  we  abandon  that,  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them.     A 
miracle  may  change  one  substance  into  another,  as 
water  was  changed  into  wine  at  the  feast  in  Ga- 
lilee.    But  the  accidents  cannot  remain,  and   the 
:  substance  be  changed ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly, 
a  different  substance  must  produce  different  ideas 
in  us.     A  supernatural  operation  must  be  sensible; 
or  it  is  no  more  a  mirafcle  than  if  nothing  was  ope- 
rated.    The  guests  at  Cana  would  not  have  be- 
lieved, that  the  water  was  turned  into  wine,  if  they 
had  not   been  convinced  of  the  change  by  their 
taste :  and  if  the  disciples  were  convinced,  after  his 
'  resurrection,   that  Jesus  was  the  same  Christ  who 
had  been  crucified,   it  was  because  they  said  that 
they  saw  him  to  be  the  same,  and  that  one  of  them 
probed  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  the  cross. 
According  to  the  first  example  then^  the  commu- 
nicants in  your  church  should  eat  raw  flesh,  and 
the  priest,  by  his  peculiar  privilege,  should  drink 
warm  blood  ;  for  the  transubstantiation  is  instan- 
taneous: and,  according  to  the  last  example,  if 
the  elements  in  the  eucharisty  continue  to  the  sight 
and  taste  the  same,   they  are  the  same  bread  and 
the  same  wine,  after  consecration,  that  they  were 
before. 

He  who  should  think  to  evade  the  aj)surdity, 

by  insisting,  that  God  works  two  miracles  at  once, 

that  he  changes  the  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and 

blood;  and^  to  exercise  pur  faith^  he  alters  the 

'.     ..  phy. 
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physical  constitution  of  the  elect  in  such  a  manner, 
on  this  occasion,  that  flesh  and  blood  produce  in 
them  the  ideas  of  bread  and  wine ;  he,  I  say,  whof 
should  thinlk   so,   would  only  increase  the  absur- 
dity by  endeavouring  to  evade  it,    ttS  they  who  are 
in  the  dirt  dirty  themselves  more  by  endeavour-  * 
ing  to  get  out  of  it.     H6  would  assume  a  miracle 
and  no  miracle,  or  rather  a  mriracle  contrived  to 
disguise  a  miracle,  and  a  fraudulent  imposition  on ' 
our  senses,  for  the  excellent  purpose  of  exercising 
faith  against  knowledge,^  and  in  direct  cotitradic- 
tion  to  all  the  proofs,  that  Christ  gave  of  the  di- 
vinity of  his  mission  by  appealing  to  the  senses  of 
mankind :   so   that  if  transubstslntiation  be  true, 
the  whole  christian  revelation  may  be  false.     No 
one  would  impute  such  a  kind  of  proceeding  to 
any  man  who  was  not  a  professed  juggler  :  and  yet 
such  a  proceeding  is  imputed  to  God,-   by  popes,^  * 
councils,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  your  divines.  But 
it  is  time  I  should  leave  a  subject,  that  gives  me 
borrour,  even   when  I  write  against  it ;   and  that 
has  been  exhausted 'by  abler  pens,   by  that  of  Til- 
lotson  particularly,  in  a  short  tract,  preferable  to 
immense  volumes.    It  is  time  I  should  remember^ 
that  my  business  here  is  not  to  refute  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  but  to  show  how  it  c^.me  to 
be  established,  and  the  political  view  of  the  popes 
ib  the  establishment  of  it. 
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To  this  purpose  then,  I  say,  that  a  supposed 
mystery  in  the  elements  arose  first,  like  a  sopposed 
mystery  in  the  effects  af  the  eucbaristy,  fnom 
figurative  expression.  There  is  no  one,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  Gospel,  less  liable,to  an  equivocal 
sense,  than  that  which  Christ  employed,  when  he 
said,  "  this  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood," 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  bread  and  wine  to 
his  disciples,  who  were  at  supper  with  him,  just 
before  his  death,  for  a  remembrance  of  which  this 
ceremony  of  a  supper  was  then  instituted  by  him. 
The  figure  was  easy,  the  application  natural, 
and  they  could  not  understand  the  expression  lite- 
rally. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  did, 
unless  we  suppose  them  mad  :  and  yet  it  is  this 
very  expression,  that  has  been  made  the  foondation 
of  a  doctrine,  which  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Same* 
jede9  and  Hottentots,  would  blush  to  own,  and 
which  has  brought  disgrace  on  Christianity,  if  any 
ever  did,  as  well  as  innumerable  calamities  on  the 
christian  world.  The  fathers  of  the  church  loved 
figurative  style,  and  their  whole  theology  is  nothing 
else,  but  they  employed  it  more  to  perplex  than 
to  explain :  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if 
they  seemed  to  confound  the  typical,  or  symboli- 
cal, with  the  real  body  of  Christ.  They  seemed 
to  do  it,  or  they  did  it,  if  you  will,  sometimes. 
But  when  their  matter  led   them  to  speak  with 

more 
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more  caution  and  precision,  so  many  of*  theoo,  and 
of  the  greatest  of  tbecii,   contradistinguished   the 
first  from  the  last,  in  such  plain  and  strong  terms, 
that  it:is  evident  a  real  cOrporal  presence  in  the 
eucharisty  was  neither  their  opinion,  nor  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  the  church  in  the  first  ages.     Give 
me  leave  to  add,  though  I  cite  no  other  particular 
passages  here,   because   they  have  been  cited  by 
many  on  the  same  occasion,  that  the  loconsist* 
eocy  of  your  church  never  appears  to  me  more 
barefaced  ithan  it  does,  when  I  consider,  that  shie 
has  made  thewritit^  of  St.  Austin  almost*  a  rule 
of  faith ;  and  yet,    that  this  father  not  otAy  de- 
clares, iaipany  places,  against  her  fivourite  doc- 
trine,* which  was  not  at   that  time  a  doctrine* 
but    guards    against    it,     for    fear    it    should 
become  ^  such   by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  tbe 
Scripture*.  He  brihgs  an  example  of  wrong  inter* 
pre(ations  that  miay  be  made,  by  quoting  thteflte 
words,  "  (except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
''Man;  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
^'  you.'*    These  words  interpreted  literally  con- 
tain,  according  to  him,   a  great  impiety,    They 
are  to  be  interpreted,  therefore,  figuratively,    Th^ 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation   is,    therefore,   an 
impious  doctrine,  according  to  this  father. 

But  how  carefully  soever  the  typical  and  sym- 
bolical body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharisty  was;:distin« 
guished,  on  some  occasions^  from  his  real  body, 
from  the  body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
Ras  crucified,  which  rose  from  the  dead,    and 

^  Pe  Do€t;  Christiana,  1. 3. 
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which  ascended   into  Heaven,   they  grew  to    be 
easily  confounded  in  the  minds  of  men,    by    the 
.continual  use  of  the   same  figure  without    the 
same  explanation  of  it,  and.  the  sign  passed   for 
the  thing  signified  among  many.     This  has  often 
happened;  and  it  happened  the  more  naturaily  in 
this  case,  because,  the  imaginations  of  men  being 
heated  with  mystery,  the  doctrine  that  was  thp 
jfxxost  m;^sterious  was  the  most  likely  to  prevail. 
The  doctrine,    how^yer,     of   Christ's    corporal 
presence  in  thp  sacrament  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed, even  in  the  eighth  century,  very  probably, 
so  far  as  to  bp  established  by  the  authority  of  a 
council,  if  it  had  not  been  found   necessary  to 
levade  an  argument,  that  the  breakers  of  images 
urged,  and  to  support  the  stupid  worship  of  them, 
as  Tillot^pn  observes.     One  synod,  that  of  Con- 
stantinople,  determined,   that  Christ  had  left  an 
image  of  hisbody,   the  bread  in  the^  eucharisty, 
and  therefore  no  other  image  of  him  ought  to  be 
piade.     Another  synod,  the  secon  d  Nicaean,  de- 
termined, about  thirty  years  afterward,   that   the 
bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  the  body 
and  blood,   not  the  images  of  the  body  and  blood 
pf  Christ ;  that  hjB  had,  therefore,  left  no  image 
of  himself,   and  that  other  jmages  of  him  might 
be  worshipped.     Zeal  for  idolatry  of  one    kind 
propagated  idolatry  of  anpthW :  and  to  the  wor- 
ship of  imager,  >vhicl^  the  Christians  practised  as 
ivell  as  the  Heathens,  and  which  the  Heathens  ex- 
cused €^  well  as  the  Christians,  the  latter. added 
something  too  absurd,   and  too  abominable,   tq 
2  make 
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make  a  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  former. 
Tbey  conjured  their  God  into  a  wafer;  they 
adored  him  in  that  wafer  ;  they  offered  him  up  in 
a  true  sacrifice  to  himself,  and  tbey  ate  him  up, 
to  conclude  the  ceremony.  "  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
^^  pbilosophis,  non  cum  Christianis,  gente  stoli- 
^'  dissima,  qui  Deum  faciunt  et  comedunt/'  a 
saying  of  Averroes,  which  no  man  needs  to  dis* 
own. 

All  this  was  not  established,  without  great  con* 
test,  nor  soon.  .  In  the  ninth  and  following  centu- 
ries it  was  much  opposed.  One  of  those  who 
opposed  it,  Berenger,  dean  of  Angers,  and  a  man 
famous  for  learning  and  piety,  when  there  was. little 
of  either  among  the  religious  society,  had  been  . 
frightened  into  a  recantation,  which  be  recanted  as 
soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  papal  hands.  It  is  the 
less  wonderful  that  he  should  do  so ;  since  the 
pope  and  his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very 
clear  notion  of  their  own  doctrine^  but  blundered 
miserably  when  they  defined  it,  in  contradiction 
to  that  which  he  had  taught ;  and  since  Gregory 
the  Seventh  found  it  necessary,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, to  define  over  again  the  pretended  ortho* 
dox  doctrine  of  the  real  corporeal  presence.  He 
left  out  of  his  definition  the  circumstances  of 
handling  and  breaking,  of  grinding  and  bruising, 
this  body  between  the  teeth  of.  the  faithful,  as  I 
believe,  because  they  were  too  shocking  to  staii^ 
in  it,  and  might  be  insinuated  with  more  advan-. 
tage  when  the  general  doctrine  had  got  prejudice 
oa  it's  side.    They  have  been  so,  they  are  avowed 

q4  parts 


parts  of  ity  and  tbis  is  the  doctrine  which  was  de^ 
clar^d  orthodox  eleven  hundred  years  after  Chriai; 
in  the  Latin  diurcb,   under  the  ridiculoMS  name 
of  traosubstantiation ;  a  ridiculous  name  indeed, 
and  tiiat  bears  more  analogy  to  qheoiistry  than  la 
'  theology.    What  Hildebrand  defined^  bis  succesr 
$ors  niaintalned :  and  Inoocent  the  Thirds  who 
itaa  a  pope  of  the^sanne  spirit,  procarf4  a  moat 
solemn  qontirmation  of  it  in  the  numerous  counDoii 
pf  Latera;dy  which  he  held  at  the'  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  cetitury^  and  in  which  so  nradiy  other 
tilings  were  done  to  advance  bis  own  tyriMPinf^  aod 
the  superiority  of  the  re|fgiou»  Q?er  the  civil  sch 
ciety.    The  folly  of'  the  holy  war  was^reoewed, 
biooks^of  decretals  were  published  ^ad  autborised« 
auricular  confession  was  introduced^*  the  cuip^  was 
Xakea  fioay  the  kiity:    in  short,   ecd^siasfiiea} 
pride  and  policy*  being  noivf  ctnne  xq  their  beight<| 
ihe  whole  system  qS  religipa  bepame  niore  tben 
jever  a  system  of  usurpation;  and  ambition  im-r 
proved  to  her  purposes  all  that  8upiers(iuoo  and 
i^norancecould  bet  made  to  adopt;    It  will  bo  oq 
breach  of  charity,  therefore,  toaffin%  that  though 
tbe^  doctririe  of  Christ's  real  and  corporal  pre# 
^ence  in  the  sacrament  owed  it ':s  first  rise  to  tbe 
abuse  qfi  figurative  styie^  and  to  t<he.(jisputes;of 
divines  on  anothei'  subjeof,  yet^tbe  solemi)  d^fimr 
tioa  of  transmbstantiation:  was  one  of  these  artit 
fices,  that  the  popes;  enfip^ed:  to  raise  a  high 
opinion  ^' the  digdity  an^  power  of  the  priest* 
bood*     No  popes  had  ever  more  reasoq  to  ri^ise 
§uch  m  C4[>iniaatban  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  Iqr 

nocen^ 
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liCMKeinthie' Third;  for  npne  ever  achieved  nor 
undertook  8act>  conquests  as  these  two  made  at 
the  head  of  the  church  over  the  civil  power,  both 
of  them  in  Germany^  9.nd  the  last  of  them  in  out 
island  likewise. 

We  may  say  the  better,   that  this  arti6c0   wa« 
contrii^ed  for  the  purpose  I  suppose,  since  th^ 
prerogative  and  power  of  making  God  himself  is 
not  oniy  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  your  church 
to  every  pfPiesti    but  an  arguoient  is  drawn  frofti 
thence  tasbow  how  much  reverence  ought  to  be 
|»aid  to  an  order  of  men;  the  least  of  whom  has  a 
prerogative-  and*  power  of  which    the    greatest 
eartblf  potentates  cannot  bpast.    But  however 
tluearti^e  was  contrived  and  conducted,  how  im^ 
pid^ntly  soever  popes  and .  OQtincite  imposed^   for 
gnarlide  of  faith,  what  it  is  inore  impious  to  be* 
)ievet  tba»i  it  woold  be  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
creed,    and  however  chil  apd  ecclesiastical  power 
imited  to  enforce  i%i  with  aU  the  fury  of  inquisi^ 
tioRS,  it  ne^er  qouidgain,  from  the  eleventh  to 
|tb  sixteenth <  ceiitury,  in  which  it  was  rejected 
with  a  jost  abhorrence  by  whole  nations,  a  full 
amd  qoief^  possession  of  the  minds  of  floen  in  any 
country ;   no,    not:  i^  Italy ;  no,   not  at  Rome. 
.  They  who  had  t^ot  the  front  to  defend  this  mon« 
strous  doctrfoe,  and  yet  would  not  separate  froii) 
thecbiirob  of  Rome^  had  recourse  to  the  soleex^ 
p^ieQt'that  ret|ittined«     Earfrom  defending  it,  far 
ifroni  maintaining  it  as  an  original  article  of  cfaris^ 
tian  faith,  they  chose  to  put  tlie  decision  on  anoi- 
tber  point.     Many  of  the  most  learned  and  ortho- 
dox, 
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MdoXy   long  before   Luther  and  Calvin  arose,  had 
declared,  that  men  were  at  liberty  to  believe,   or 
^not  to  believe,  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  ia 
the  sacrament  to  be  corporal,  and  by  transubstan* 
tiation ;    but  the  popish  doctors  insisted,  that  this 
liberty  subsisted  no  longer,  sintce  the  church  had 
defined  };he  particular  manner  of  this  presence,  in 
the    council,  of  Lateran.      Thus  they  tried   to 
change  the  state  of  the  question,  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  cruel  necessity  of  justifying  blas- 
phemy, and  demonstrating  contradictions,  and  to 
^decide  the  merits,  of  a  cause,  that  could  not  be 
maintained,  by  those  of  another,  that  they  thought 
might  be  so.      In  this,  however,  they  were  de*- 
xeived,  and  instead  of  "supporting  transubstan^- 
tiation  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  shook 
the  authority  of  the  church  by  employing  it  to  this 
purpose,  more  than  by  all  the  other  unworthy  pur- 
poses to  which  it  had  been  often  prostituted.     It 
was  iippossible  to  persuade  men,  that  the  church 
had  any  right  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
.of  such  a  nature  as  this  waa  especially,  under 
.the  pretence  of  declaring  those  which  the  Scrip- 
tures had  imposed  on  Christians :  and  since  it  was 
impossible  to  persuade,  the  same  violence  was 
used  to  force  this  article  into  general  profession, 
that  was  employed  in  the  case  of  Arianism.     Nay, 
more  blood  has  been  shed,   and  Vhe  calamities 
brought  on  the  world  by  these  contests  have  been 
of  longer  duration  than  the  others*    They  are  not 
yet  at  an  end^ 
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;  What  has  been  said  in  this  Essay,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  which  may  not  be  easily  justified,  is 
sufficient  to  show,  that  none  of  the  institutions 
contrived  to  preserve  or  restore,  peace  among 
Christians  have  had  this  effect,  even  from  the  fifst. 
Those  that  the  apostles  made,  concerning  which 
l;hough  men  talk  much  they  know  little,  had  it 
not.  If  the  dissensions  of  christian  congregations 
were  such  as  did  not  break  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
heathens,  all  was  strife  and  contention  within : 
and  the  state  of  Christianity  continued  the  same 
during  those  ages,  when  the  government  of  the 
church  had  first  a  great  mixture  of  democracy  in 
it,  and  when  it  grew  up  afterward  into  a  more 
aristocratical  form.  The  evils  strengthened  under 
these  forms,  and  grew  quite  intolerable  under  the 
monarchical.  Under  that  government  it  became 
tyranny,  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
^hich  has  bean  always  making,  and  is  not  yet 
made  uniform,  became  such  a  system  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  carried  on  by  fraud  and  violence  in 
their  turns,  that  new  abuses  being  still  accutnula- 
ted  on  old,  it  might  have  been  disputed,  whether 
christian  flocks  would  not  have  fed  themselves 
better  without  any  pastors  at  all,  and  whether  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  provided 
•for  better  without  any  religion  at  all.  .  It  may  be 
asked  now,  and  I  expect  you  should  ask,  in  what 
<    ^  par- 
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particulars  the  slate  of  Christianity  has  been 
mended  to  the  honour  of  religion  and  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  the  kst  expedient  designed 
for  these  purposes  was  laid  aside  by  multitudes, 
and  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  spiTitual  momrch 
of  Christians,  nor  the  centre  of  their  union. 
The  question  is  rea$oi|able  ;  aiyd  I  will  answer  it 
very  sincerely. 

I  think  thpn,  that  the  state  of  Christianity  has 
been  mended  to  the  honour  of  religion,  and  to 
tlite  good  of  mankind,  in  some  particulars,  not  in 
all :  and  that  even  they  who  remain  in  the  papal 
cooHxiunion  have,  in  this  respect,  some  obligation 
to  those  who  have  3eparated  themselves  from  it 
That  so  many  nations  withdrew  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  their  subjection  to  the  mock  sove^ 
reig«ty  an4  real  tyranny  of  the  pope,  has  been 
to  the  lionour  of  religion  surely;  since  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  is  ito  longer  obliged  to  acknowi- 
ledge  for  vicar  of  Christ  every  man,  however  un- 
worthy his  character  may  be,  whom  the  most 
corrupt  college  on  Earth  elects  to  that  imaginary 
dignity,  by  a  supposed  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost*  It  has  been  to  the  good  of  mankind 
surely,  that  the  independency  of  the  church  on 
the  state  is  taken  away,  in  those  countries  that 
have  renounced  all  allegiance,  to  the  powerful 
abettor  of  it,  the  pope  ;  and  that  it  is  extremely 
reduced  ip  thosft  that  profess  to  hold  the  same  al* 
legiance  still.  Ix  tias  been  surely  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  to 
show  the  world,  that  the  law  of  God  is  immuta- 
bly, 
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ble,  like   the  author  of  it,  and  that  orders,  dis- 
ciplines, riles,  ceremoni^S^  and  etcts  of  external 
devotion,  means   invented   by   men   to  maintain 
and  propagate  this  law,  are  not  only  mutable  in 
their  nature,  but  necessary  to  be  altered,  on  some 
occasions,  in   the   course   of  human   affairs.     It 
was  the  more  fit  surely  to  convince  men  of  these 
troths,  since  they  had  been  led  hoodwinked  so 
long  by  the  knavery  of  the  religious  society,  that 
they  began  to  think  there  was  nothing  immutable 
in  religion  so  much  as  the  means  employed  to 
support  it,  nor  so  little  as  the  end.     The  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  laity  had  been  for  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred   years   the    principal   of   these    immutable 
means ;  and  the  experience  of  so  long  time  had 
shown,  that  the  means  destroyed  the  end.    They 
gave  occasion  to  all  that  mischief  which  atheisti- 
cal persons  are  so  ready  to  impute  to  religion  iU 
.  self.     Without  these,   disputes  concerning  doc- 
trines of  mere  speculation  would  have  made  less 
noise  and  disturbance  in   the  world,  and  enter- 
prises of  ambition  could  not  have  been  supported 
as  they  have  been.     To  diminish  all  these,  there- 
fore, and  to  remove  an  authority  which  often  has^ 
and  always  may  stand    in  competition  with  the 
supreme  authority  of  every  society,  are  the  first 
steps  necessary  to  establish  true  religion,  good  go- 
vernment, and  publick  tranquillity.    . 

As  these  steps  were  necessary,  se.  they  were 
just ;  for  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church 
had  been  the  free  gift  of  the  state  originally,  and 

they 
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they  might  be  resumed,  therefore,  whenever  the^ 
became  hurtful,  or  even  unnecessary,  with  as, 
much  justice  and  better  policy  than  they  were 
given.  As  to  the  other  means,  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, though  every  thing  necessary  to  con- 
stitute them  was  promoted,  they  were  not  directly, 
avowed  like  the  others.  To  pretend,  that  the 
church  had  a  right  to  the  former  by  compact,^  or 
by  virtue  of  any  alliance  with  the  state,  would  be 
to  say  whatever  comes  uppermost  in  a  whimsical 
head.  To  pretend,  that  the  right  to  them  is  di- 
vine, may  be  ranked  among  a  great  number  of 
absurd  propositions,  that  are  afi^rmed  without 
proof:  and  bold  affirmation  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  case,  that  he^  who  had  asked  for  any  other, 
proof,,  than  the  authority  of  those  who  affirmed 
it,  would  have  passed  for  absurd  himself. 

Again.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
honour  and  advancement  of  christiauity^  than  to 
reduce  the  preachers  of  it,  as  near  as  possible,  to 
the  terms  of  their  original  institution.  Christ 
gave  his  apostles  a  commission  to  preach  and  to 
baptise,  to  convert  men  by  the  miracles  they 
wrought,  and  to  edify  and  build  up  in  the  faith 
such  as  they  converted.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
they,  or  their  immediate  successors,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  this  commission.  This  was  their  sole 
employment.  The  sole  wealth  they  enjoyed,  or 
claimed,  was  a  voluntary  contribution  for  theiiF 
maintenance,  in  the  churches  which  they  visited^ 
or  wherein  they  resided  :  and  how  moderate  this 
stipend  was^  may  be  collected  from  tbe  practice 

or 
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of  St  Paul,  who  took  nqthing  from  the  Corin- 
thians, but  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his  trade. 
The  sole  power  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  that 
of  reproving,  and  of  delivering  over  to  Satan,  . 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  faithful,  and  not 
otherwise,  such  Christians  as  held  false  doctrines, 
or  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  If  any  pious 
soul  had  foreseen,  while  Christianity  was  the  re- 
ligion of  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect,  that  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  the  empire,  that  empe^ 
rors  and  empresses,  kings  and  queens,  would  be 
raised  up  by  God,  to  be  the  nursing  fathers  and 
mothers  of  his  church,  we  may  assure  ourselves, 
that  great  expectations  of  preserving  the  faith 
pure  and  undefiled  under  such  patronages,  and 
of  infusing  universally  the  true  spirit^  of  Chris- 
tianity after  such  examples,  would  have  been 
raised.  But  all*  the  expectations  of  this  pious 
soul  would  have  been  disappointed,  as  soon  as 
the  event  happened;' for  then,  on  the  contrary, 
the  church  got,  but  religion  lost;  the  church  was 
decorated,  but  religion  was  disgraced ;  the  cause 
of  one,  and  the  cause  of  the  other,  were  never 
more  united  in  opinion,  nor  so  distinct  in  reality. 
The  nature  of  that  revolution  which  Constantine 
made  in  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the  place 
which  this  body  of  men  had  held  in  the  christian 
church,  while  Christianity  was  the  profession  of  a 
sect,  enabled  them  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the 
principal  agents  in  it.  Thus  they  fixed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  new  establishment.     Religion 

was 
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wa^  madfe  subservient  to  all  their  purposes,  aifiti 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  qf  the  hierarchy  were  thfe 
pririciple  objectar  of  it.     The^  were  principal  <3*>- 
jects  always  they  were  the  sole  objects  at  last : 
and  during  several  ages  that  preceded  immedi- 
ately the  rcfognation,  the  whole  system  of  chtis- 
tianityi  in  out  western  world,  was  nothing  better 
than  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  fraud,  working  by 
superstition,  and  on  it,  under  the  dire<:tion  6f 
The  bishops  of  Rome.     Many  saw  this:  all  who 
saw  it,  and  were  not  gainers  by  the  iniquity,'  la- 
mented it.     Was  it  not  time  to  make  use  of  the 
first  opportunity,  which  a  favourable  conjunctnre 
offered,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  civil  against 
the   usurpations  of  the  religious  society?   This 
was  done  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  had  been 
attempted  before :  but  the  attempts  hid   been 
tain,  and  even  now   they  were  various  ;  for  as 
ecclesiastic ks  had  taken  the  lead  in  establishing, 
they  took  it  itt  reforming  Christianity.     They  pre- 
served much  of'  their  dignity,  wealth,  and  autho- 
rity in  our  church ;  less  in  that  of  Luther:  less 
of  the  "latter,  in  pretension   and  appearance  at 
least,  and  none  of  the  two  former,  in  that  of 
Calvin.     The  constitution   of  our  church  seemis 
adapted  to  that  of  a  great  monarchy.     The  con- 
stitution of  the  Lutheran  to  those  of  the  little 
princes  and  states  of  Germany.     The  constitu-» 
tion  of  Calvin's  to  the  government  of  a  little  and 
poor  rephblick.     But  popery  was  renounced  in 
all,  the  superstitions  of  it  were  abolished,  and 

that 
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that  spiritual  tyrant  was  suffered  nd  longj^r  to  en- 
croach on  ci?il  sovereignty,  dor  to  drairi  the  wealth, 
of  these  reformed  nations  into  his  eofTersy. 

Another  instance  wherein  the  reformation  has 
mended  the  state  of  Christianity,  to  the  honour  of 
ri^igion;  and  to  the  good  of  mfirikind^  is  this. 
Christianity  retained  it's  name,  as  factions  often 
do,  when  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that 
gained  theta  reputation,  ot  have  perverted  the 
best  to  the  worst  purposes,  because  the  church  of 
Rome  professed  to  believe  Christ  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  Gddi  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer :  but 
then,  human  authority  had  so  controlled  divine 
ia  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  had  been  blended 
with  it  so  indiscriminately  to  the  observation  of 
men  who  were  forbid  to  consult  on6,  and  were 
taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to  the  other^ 
that  this  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel,  but  in  the  canons  of  codncils,  the  opi-^ 
tiions  of  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  popes;  au- 
thorities that  must  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  who  knows  i^hat  councils,  fathers,  and 
popes  t^ave  been,  and  who  knows  besides,  that 
many  of  these  canons,  opinions,  and  decrees  are 
either  fictitious  or  eori*upted«  The  first  prelidhers 
of  christiaiiity  could  iiot  have  known  it  again; 
Many  articles  of  faith  must  have  appeared  to 
them  new ;  they  would  not  have  acknowledged 
many  precepts  to  be  evangelical,  nor  many  insti- 
tutions and  ceremonies  to  be  apostolical.  They 
would  have  occasion  often  (o  say,  much  what  So^ 
crates  said,  when  he  heard  the  Lysis  of  Plc^o  read. 

Vol.  Vll.  R  In 
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In  a  word,  and  to  finish  up  ibe  picture  Deith€^ 
Peter  nor  Paul  would  have  known  how  to  admi- 
nister even  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  unless  they  bad  gone  first  to  some 
seminary  of  priests  for  instruction.  Now  this 
newfangled  religion  the  reformation  purged ;  tried 
it  chiefly  by  the  only  true  criterion  of  or-^ 
thodoxy,  the  Gospel,  and  brought  it  much  nearer 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  that  which  Christ 
instituted  *. 

The  honoitr  of  his  religion,  so  altered,  so  abused, 
and  so  defaced,  required  certainly,  that  it  should  be 

stripped 

•  I  say  in  the  text,  much  nearer  to  the  plainness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  because  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say,  intfrely.  All  the  rtformcd  churches  renounced  their 'sub- 
jection to  that  of  Rome,  and  asserted  their  independency.  But 
some  oi  tbcm  retained  enough  of  her  institutions,  customs^  and 
policy,  to  show,  that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that  body. 
The  churches  who  valued  tlicmselves  forgoing  the  farthest,  and 
who  thought  that  they  could  never  go  too  far,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Rome,  Calvinists  abroad,  and  their  disciples,  our  Puri- 
tans at  home,  threw  oif  at  once,  with  the  outward  pomp  of 
the  ^cci^psiastical  o»*dcr,  even  the  decency  of  forms  in  the  pub- 
lick  woifship.  But  then  they  assumed  as  great  a  iicescc  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  ever  had  been  taken,  and 
exercised  as  real  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  under  another 
discipline,  as  the  Roman  clergy  had  ever  exercised.  By  af- 
fecting to  deduce  their  reformation  from  the  most  early  times^, 
when  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  supposed  to  be  common,  they  ran 
ipto  enthusiasm  ;  and  genuine  Christianity  took  as  many  fonns 
9?  whfctnsical  teachers  could  invent.  Our  Engjish  reformer* 
pursued  a  middle  course.  They  retained  much  more  of  the 
hierarchical  order:  and  when  they  hjjrf  rejected  many  of  those 
su|)erstitious  cites  and  ceremonies?,  which  Vidlantiiis,  a  pious 

and. 
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Stripped  of  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs, 
which  favoured  too  strongly  of  heathenism  aod 
Judaisna,  or  which  had  been  inVented  manifestly 

with' 

«od  kerned  Sfyuiiiurd,  hml.  censuted^  and  wkick  Jcrom,  w 
impudoQt  and  9curtilous  f  Hungarian,  had  defended  a  xboiX" 
sand  years  before,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  Hussar, 
they  thought  it  proper  to  go  no  farther,  or  very  little  farther,  in 
this  part  6i  reformation,  and  fell,  I  think,  into  a  greater  ab<^ 
surdity  in  another.  In  that,  I  mean,  which  coficern$  th« 
doctriaet  of  artificial  theology  grafted  on  GhriKianity  hy  this 
very  Jerom,  and  by  the  other  fathers  who  went  befom 
bim,  as  well  as  by  those  who  followed  after  hin^,  some  in 
the  third,  others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  when  that 
art  of  enslaving  mankind  with  words,  to  use  an  expression  of 
my  lord  Bacon,  was  established :  and  when  that,  which  this 
great  man  applies  to  pbilos(^hical  kiK^wledge,  might  be  said 
teJy  of  theological,  that  it  became  ^'  an  undigested  hoap  and 
^  coHodioQ  of  much  faith  and  accident,  mixed  with  an  abun* 
**  dance  of  ckS^&rii  actions  imbibed  in  youth/' 

If  we  consider  what  mottres^^or  Tefiomese,  -wiio  boasted  of 
restoring  the  |)urity  of  christsaBtty,  4fmii  baife  to  kee^  opea 
tiiese  springs  from  which  so  much  of  thti  impurity  of  that 
church  whose  comflnuoion  they  renounced  had  been  derivted^ 
we  shall  find^  I  think,  that  they  were  two ;  ancieni  prejudices, 
and  future  hopes.'  They  wef«  averse  to  unlearn  what  they  had 
been  learning  all  their  lives ;  attd  tbey  were  desirous  to  re<- 
tain  dMt  preeminence,  authority,  and  wealth,  wbich  thef 
had  enjoyed  under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  under  th« 
king.    The  church  of  ttom«  acts  eonsisteady,  when  abe  main^ 

t^ns 

t  N.  B^  Erasmus  would  make  Jerom  almost  an  Italian,  be- 
cause Stridon,  the  place  of  his  birtb,  wa&  not  far  from  Italy. 
But  he'may  be  recla^ned,  more  properly,  an  Hungarian ;  sin^ 
this  place  was  on  the  very  confines  of  Huiigary  and  Dalmftif^ 

B2 
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with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  multipljing> 
superstitions,  which  helped  to  impose  on  the 
people,  and  were  lucrative  to  the  priests.  The 
worship  of  images  was  of.  this  number.  A  wor- 
ship evidently  derived  from  the  heathens,  as  ido- 
latrous among  the  vulgar,  and  not  more  easily 
distinguished  oat  of  idolatry  by  the  learned  men 
pf  new,  than  of  old  Rome.  Such  again  was  the 
use  of  the  holy  water,  which  ypur  divines  choose 
to  derive  from  the  water  of  purification,  among 
the  Jews,  and  which  might  be  derived  as  truly, 
perhaps,  from  the  lustral  water  in  use  among  the 
heathens.  Such  again  were  the  consecration  of 
altars,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  and  other  ex- 

tarns  a  veneration  for  the  primitive  fathers,  who  maintained  the 

divine  institution  of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  and  who  invented. 

80  much  superstitious  worship,  and  so  many  sham  mijacles,  to 

establish  a  sham  Christianity.    But  what  could  protestants 

mean,  to  nmrntairf  the  authority  of  these  ancient  fathers,  if 

they  4ad  not  all  the  same  purposes  to  serve  ?     Let  us  acknow* 

ledge  the  truth.    They  had  tliera  not  in  the  whole,  but  they 

had  them  in  part:  and  for  this  reason  they  found  it  necessary 

to  preserve  the  credit  of  fathers  and  councils,  in  part  at  least, 

and  as  fat  as  they  wanted  their  Authority.    When  they  wanted 

it  no  longer,  or  when  it  turned  against  them,  they  laid  it  aside 

iHdst  prudently.    They  builded  up  a  new  church,  or  modelled 

an  old  one,  on  principles,  however  inconsistent,  that  reconciled, 

•in  good  measure,^  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  policy  of  thek 

age  and   country :  and   they,  who  thought  that  a  hierarchy 

^nd  monarchy  were  necessary  to  support  one  another,  whi^h 

was  the  prevalent  opinion  of.those  times,  could  not  have  desired 

a  more  reasonable  i^istiLution,  than  that  which  our  English  re* 

formers  made,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 

/civil  powex.-  _ 
» 
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tenial  observances,  which  had  been  so  avowedly 
taken  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews,  that 
your  writers  do  not  scrapie  to  justify  them  by 
passsages  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  fine,  and  to 
quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  second  sdrt;  such 
nvas  the  invention  of  Purgatory,  and  of  all  the 
costly  mei^s  to  be  delivered  from  it  Such  was 
the  abuse  they  made  even  of  transubstantiation, 
which  is  so  great  an  abuse  In  itself,  that  one  would 
hardly  think  it  could  be  abused  by  any  additional 
circumstances,  when  it  was  established  not  only 
that  priests  eould  make  God  at  any  time,  but 
that  they  might  carry  him  about  in  a  little  box, 
wherever  his  presence  was  deemed  necessary  for 
publick  show,  or  private  devotiqn. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  doctrines  re* 
lative  to  these  and  other  superstitious  practices, 
so  would  it  have  been  much  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  tp  the  honour  of  Christianity,  if 
silence  on  several  others,  which  causie  great  dissen- 
sion, had  been  imposed  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
contrary  happened.  The  reformed  fell  out  among 
themselves,  and  pursued  one  another  with  so  much 
bitterness,  that  they  gave  no  small  colour  to  the 
pretended  catholicks,  to  object  to  them,  that  they 
multiplied  schisms,  broke  the  bands  of  christian 
charity,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  christian 
world,  which  was  better' preserved  in  the  commu^ 
nion  of  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of 
the  disputes  that  arose  among  the  reformed  about 
religious  ceremonies  and  church  '  government, 
vbicb  were  easy  enough  to  be  determined,  br  in^ 
B  3.  different 
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differeDi  eMugh  to  be  compounded,  io  their  pftt^ 
ture ;  how  hard  soeiser,  or  bow  imporlfiot  soevor 
ecclesiastical  obstinacy  and  the  spirit  oi  party 
Qcuule  them  appear.  .  I  meaD  to  speak  of  tbosa 
disputes  that  are  in  ibeir  nature  not  deteriBioable  ; 
because  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be^  any  real  de« 
termination  of  ideas  about  them  :  disputes  that 
wouM  be  Httle  thought  of,  or  could  do  little  hurt, 
if  they  renoained  undecided,  and  have  done  so 
vttiisch  by  dogmatical  and  contrary  decisions^  JL 
m^tit  instance  in  several,  in  that  qf  justifieatton 
|mrticularly,  and  of  the  doctriiies  dependent  on 
jyt,  concerning  all  which  so  much  unintelligible 
jai^on  has  been  vainly  emplc^ed  by  popish  and 
protestant  divines,  and  to  as  little  purpose  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  Bui  I  choose  rather  to  instance 
in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Of  this  we 
have  spoken  already,  and  it  will  serve  better  thaa 
any  case  less  kn6wn,  to  show  in  what'inanner  the 
reforinei^  raised  new  disputes,  left  their  followers 
^ posed  to  alt  the  mischief  which  tfaeologicalques** 
tioos  have  brought  on  the  worlds  and  the  atheis- 
tical objection  as  much  in  forc^  as  it  was  before 
the  reformation  they  made. 

They  were  not  content,  then,  to  have  rendered 
transubstantiation  as  ridiculousr  and  odious  as  it 
disserves  to  be  esteemed;  they  went  about  to 
explain,  each  in  his  own  way,  this  supposed  or 
wal  mystery.  Tb^y  wbp  believed  thfere  was  no 
isystcry  in  the  euebaristy  itself,  how  mysterious 
soever  the  occasion  of  this  institution  and  the 
p|riritu4l  ^faptff  of  1^  i»ii|bt  be,  sh<;i44  h»vp  talked, 

J  thipl?, 
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I  think,  of  the  bread  a9  bread,  aad  of  the  itine 
as  wine,  which  Christians  ate  and  drank  in  their 
communion  to  comtnemoi^te^  by  this  ceremony^ 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man^ 
kind.  They  who  believed  there  was  a  mystery 
in  the  eucharisty  itself,  and  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were,  after  thanksgiving  or  consecra- 
tion, something  more  than  bread  and  wine, 
nor  barely  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  should  have  avoided  all  defini^ 
tions,  instead  of  opposing  definition  to  definition, 
and  making  that  a  mystery,  which  Christ  bad  not 
made  so.  But  they  proceeded  in  a  nlanner  very 
different  They  all  acknowledged,  if  ZNvinglius 
did,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly 
received  in  this  sacrament,  as  the  Landgrave  of 
He^se  declared  to  GranveUe  and  others,  in  a  so<* 
lemn  cQnference  at  Spires  ^ :  and  by  this  acknow*- 
ledgement  they  put  themselves  under  inejctricabte 
difficulties.  Luther  taught,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  by  a  consubstantiation,  which 
was  said  to  last,  if  I  mistake  dot,  daring  the  man- 
dncation  only.  Did  the  Calvinists  talk  a  wlMt 
more  intelligibly  when  they  prof^S^sed^  at  the  fa- 
mous conference  at  Poissy^  ^'  that  in  the  saera* 
**  merit  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ  gives>  pre- 
*^  sents,  and  exhibits  to  us  really  the  substance  of 
'^  his  body  and  blood  :  that  by  faith  w^  r^c^te^ 
*^  really  and  in  fact,  the  true  and  i^^ttiml  body 

ji4  ''arid 
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^  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
**  Ghost*  ?"  What  did  Beza  me^in  when  he  talked 
pf  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith  ?  He  must  mean, 
that  be  believed  that  he  ate,  or  he  must  mean 
nothing  ?  Now  what  did  he  believe,  that  he  ate 
in  the  same  sacrament  ?  Not  the  symbolical  body 
of  Christ ;  for  he  alfirmed,  that  he  ate  the  true 
and  natural  body:  not  the  true  and  natural  l>ody 
of  Christ ;  for  he  affirmed  that  to  be  in  Heaven 
and  Jio  where  else.     What  then  did  he  believe 
that  he  ate,  or  what  other  sense  can  be  put  on 
those  words,  "eating  with  the  mouth  of  foith," 
and  those  •*  receiving  by  faith,"  than  that  of  ber 
lieving  be  ate,  and  believing  be  received?  His 
adversaries  held  a  great  impiety,  but  they^held  it 
consistently,    According  to  them,  the  body  of 
Christ  was  in  the  sacrament  by  the  charm  of  con- 
secration, and  they  ate  it  when  they  ate  the  sa* 
cramental  bread.    According  to  Be^aand  hiscoU 
leagues,  the  body  pf  Christ  was  not  there  but  in 
Heaven,  and  yet  they  ate  it  too,  really  and  in  fact. 
This  conference  broke  up  $ibruptly«    Th$  fools  on 
one  side  ficcused  the  prptestants  of  blaspheming, 
when  they  deny  transubstaptiation,  just  as  the 
heathen  reputed  those  philosophers  atheists,  who 
were  not  polytheistsj,    The  fools  on  tlie  other  re- 
mained convinced,  that  they  ate,  spiritually  and 
with  the  mouth  of  faith,  in  (his  sacramept,  a  bo- 
^ly  substance  |hat  was  npt  t^cre;  i^hile  they  ate 
^(»t  corporeally  ^  bpdily  substance,  the  bread, 

t  Anl>i(py  Hist.  UniYere.  1.  2. 
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that  was  there.  Both  went  away,  resolved  to  cut 
the  throats  of  one  another :  and  such  are  the  ef* 
fects  of  theology,  that  iS|  of  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion. 

This  authority  lias  imposed  chiefly,  when  it 
has  imposed    on  the    minds  of  men,    by    the 
abuse   of  words.    This  abuse  of  words  makes 
the  sum  of  meiaphy sicks  and  theology,  imagi-* 
nary    sciences    removed    from    the    control  ^ 
from  the  assistance  of  sense,  conversant  about 
hypothetical  natures,  and  about  ideas  vastly  com* 
plicated   and  perplexed.     Such    theology    tinc-» 
tared  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato.    Logick  all  that 
pf  Aristotle,     These  two  schools  were  the  great 
mints  of  insignificant  terms ;  and  though  Zeno^ 
^ho  did  little  else  than  invent  new  word^  and 
change  the  application  of  old,  opened  another 
mint  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the  coin  of  the  two 
former  h^s  been  alone  current.    The  immaterial 
forms,  the  eternal  ideas,  and  all  the  incorporeal 
essences  of  Plato,  for  instance,  were  given  and  re** 
ceiv^d  in  every  philosophical  payment,  like  ths 
.substantial  forms,  thq  intentioaal  species,  or  the 
^ntelec^y  pf  Aristotle,  till  very  lately, 
.    I  have  often  thought,  that  nothing  could  have 
happened  mor?  fortunately  for  the  propagation  of 
learned  ignorance,   than  the^  succession  of  the 
^Peripatetick  to  the   Pl^tonick  philosophy;    for 
though  Aristotle  opposed  many  opioions  of  his 
master,  yet  the  subtiUy  of  his  logick  has  served 
to  cover  both  his  master's  errours  and  his.  own, 
on  more  occasions,  apd  at  more  periods,  than  one. 
]^o  writjpgs,  qertaiply,  were  ever  sq  ipad  as  those 

of 
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•f  the  IktttP  Datorrists,  which  contain  the  very 
<|air>te9S^nce  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  are  almost 
i>ne  perpetual  abose  of  reason  and  kngnage. 
Many  of  the  christian  fathers  catoe  oat  of  the 
flame  schools;. and  all  of  them  using  the  same 
deKridus  style,  it  becanie  that  of  christmn  theo* 
logy.  We  must  not  imagine,  bowevery  that  the 
philosophy  of  Ariatotle  bad  no  share  in  framing 
the  system  of  this  theology,  though  that  of  Kato 
hkd  the  greatest  and  the  earliest.  It  is'true,  that 
the  original  works  of  the  former  were  unknown  in 
the  western  chureh,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Greek  teaming  was  brought  into  Italy  by  those 
who  fled  thither  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
pie.  Bot  still  Ari«totte  was  at  that  time  rather 
till  known  than  unknown ;  for  in  the  tery  begin- 
ning of  tlie  thirteenth,  a  Latin  translation  had 
been  made,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  Fre* 
derkk  the  Second,  of  some  parts  of  his  writings 
firoTO  the  Arabick  version  of  tliem ;  and  other  frag- 
ments had  appeared  in  the  same  language,  such 
fts  oMgbt  be  expected,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance, 
from  men,  among  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek 
were  become  rery  barbarous  languages ;  who  un- 
derstood it!  the  purity  of  one,  and  were  little 
•fate  to  explain  themselves  properly  atid  clearly  in 
dbe  other.  If  we  go  higFier  up,  we  find  Aristotle 
much  better  known-  He  must  have  been  so  evetj 
1^  the  6rst  of  the  Greeic  fathers,  and  his  reputa- 
fion  n%mt  have  bei^n  great  during  all  those  ages, 
wherein  so  many  of  the  corner  stones  of  christian 
tteotogy  were  laid;  since  he  h$td  commentators, 

themselves 
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tbemselves  pkulosophers  of  great  fiime,  among  the 

Greeks,  in  the  si^oond,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 

the  Jfiftb  centuries,  Alexander  Aphrodiwua,  The- 

mttius,  and  others.    No  doubt  can  be  made  oi 

i)m ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  be  made,  those  nico 

dietiDctions,  and  that  fierpetuai  tortore  of  word% 

Cor  which  fathers  and  counciU  were  so  famous 

tRould  be  sufficient  to  prove  it.    They  learned  of 

Plato  to  talk  without  any  meanii^:  and  they 

learned,  I  think,  of  Aristotle,  to  seemsonpetimet 

to  bfive  one. 

The  logical  ^npire  of  Aristotle^  and  the  abuai 
of  words,  grew  up  with  christian  theology;  but 
Ibey  were  never  absolutely  confirmed  till  igno^ 
ranee  prevailed  alike  in  the  East  and  the  Wesl^ 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
^rst  dawnings  of  knowledge  began  to  appear,  and 
men  began  to  see  their  way  in  the  farther  acqui* 
sitioD  of  it.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true^ 
that  the  schools  which,  were  erected,  and  the  en^ 
Gouragement  which  was  given  to  learning  from  th^ 
days  of  Cfaarles  the  Great,  served  only  to  keep 
men  out  of  the  way  of  true  knowledge,  and  to 
impose  a  false  appearance  of  it.  The  popes  had 
procured  chiefly  the  fouiidation  of  these  schools: 
and  the  encouragement  to  ihe  scholars  had  been 
4erired  from  thein,  or  through  their  means.  I 
mi^t  have  reckoned  this  among  the  artifices  they 
employed  to  carry  on  their  usurpations.  Bare  ig« 
/  porance;  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  their  purpose. 
|t  was  necessary  to  promote  learned  ignorance, 
^4  W  93tdt4iih  errour  with  aU  the  circumstance^s 
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of  authority  and  reverence  j  lest  even  the  igno- 
^ant  should  stumble  upon  truth.  To  beep  men 
from  the  search  of  it,  they  were  told>  that  truths 
and  divine  truths  especially,  were  bard  to  find; 
that  persons,  on  whose  ability  they  might  depend, 
were  set  apart,  therefore,  to  save  others  the 
trouble  of  this  search,  and  that  their  holy  mother,, 
the  church,  watched  over  all.  Thus  revelation 
and  reason  both  ware  made  the  monopoly  of  the 
clergy.  They  doled  out  the  former  in  such  scraps, 
and  under  such  interpretations,  as  they  thought 
fit.  They  employed  the  latter,  not  to  analyse, 
opt  to  verify  ideas,  in  order  to  compare  tbem; 
hut  to  take  such  as^  have  been  mentioned  above, 
as  it  were  on  trust,  like  the  vile  instruments  of 
errour:  the  instruments  of  errour  indeed,  since, 
how  well  soever  these  comparisons  were  made^ 
nothing  that  was  true,  or  complete  and  adequate, 
or  distinct  and  dear,  could  result  fiom  them,  and 
nothing,  consequently^  that  deserved  the  name  of 
Icnowledge.  In  short,  they  profaned  and  abused 
the  two  noblest  gifts  qf  God  to  man,  natural  rea* 
son  and  supernatural  revelation. 

Natural  philosophy  and  mathematicks  mad« 
little  progress  in  these  schools,  experimental  phfr 
losophy  none  at  all.  To  turn  and  to  wind  the 
few  notions  they  had  a  thousand  ways,  to  distin** 
guish  imperceptible  differences,  to  refine  and  sub*- 
tilise  a  little  real'  knowledge  till  it  evaporated 
intirely,'  and  nothing  remained  but  a  caput 
mortuum  of  words,  was  their  whole  business. 
John  of  Damascus  bad  brought  lo^k  into  fashion 
^  g  amon^ 
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among  the  Greek  divine3,  and  Boetius  iiAiong  the 
Latins,  long  before  the  iustitution  of  these  schools, 
and  longer  still  before  their  doctors  becaipe  fa- 
mous under  the  nc^me  of  scbplasticks :  so  that 
whenever  this  happehedi  the  same   manner  of 
philosophising  on  logical  and  metaphysical  no* 
lions,  and  technical  and  insignificant  terme^  had 
prevailed  in  them  from  tbeir  foundation,  and  had 
been  applied  to  theology.     The  mien,  who  applied 
themselves  to  it,  had  some  broken  and  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Aristotle  at  second   hand/  as 
^^e  have  observed  that  they  might,  and   even  at 
third  liand;  for  much  of  it  cam^  to  tliem  through 
his  Arabian  interpreters  and  commentaton|:  and^ 
as  in  every  other  science,,  so  in  theology,  they 
were  servilely  attached  to  his  principles  and  to  hii 
method.     Some  have  placed   Lanfranck,  .  arch** 
bi^op  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  scho- 
lastick  tribe,  in  the  order  of  time:  and   if  he 
jR^rote  against  Berengec,    in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
Aristotle's  philosophy;  was  employed  tlien,  as  it  has 
been  since,  to  account  for  Christ's  corporeal  pre«> 
«ence  in  the  sacrament.    It  has  been  said,  I  know; 
that  Peter  the  Lombard,  ^  famous  sholastick  in 
the  next  century  to  Lanfranck,  inaitated  and  fol^ 
•lowed  John  of  Damascus;  though  !^rasmus  and 
u>thers  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the.  au* 
thor  of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  master  of  the  sentences.     But  such  criticisms 
are  trifling  as  well  as  uncertain :  for  whether  this 
writer,   or  his  predecessor  Lanfranck,  imitated 

John 
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John  €kf  DMfiadcu»  or  no ;  and  wliethef  PetM* 
the  Lombard,  or  Abtlard^  compiled  tfae  sen^ 
ttnces,  tbetr  theology  was  that  of  their  age  and 
^  these  schools,  atui  their  method  was  derived 
vltimately  from  Aristotle. 

These  scbools^  continued  in  great  fame,  and 
produced  in  every  age,  during  the  course  of  manj^ 
a  multitude  of  writers^  some  cf  whom  were  nieti 
of  such  extraordinary  genius,  that  they  might  have 
enlightened,  like  so  many  suns,  the  orb  of  learn-* 
ing,  and  have  carried  human  knowledge  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  human  capacity.  Bet  instead 
of  this,  they  served,  like  so  many  ignes  ftitoi,  M 
lead  men  backward  and  forward  through  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  vain  speculations,  within  the 
narrow  bounds  that  Aristotle  set,  as  if  truth  waa 
not  to  be  found  out  of  these.  They  checked  the 
growth  of  true  philosoph}^  by  bringing  into  it 
no  new  materials  frOm  nature,  and  they  corrupted 
true  religion,  by  blending  their  philosophical  spe^* 
culations,  and  the  vain  subtilties  of  tb^ir  logick, 
^vith  dfvine  truths.  They  thought  that  Aristotle 
had  left  a  most  complete  and  perfect  system  cf 
philosophy.  But  they  seemed  to  think,  that  Christ 
iiad  left  an  incomplete  and  in>perfect  system  of 
religion.  To  supply  these  defects,  they  niad^ 
summaries  of  christian  theology,  to  say  nothing 
of  sentences  of  the  fathers,  and  •  tedious  com- 

♦  N.  B.  The  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  -takes  ixp, 
I  thinks  Dinety  homilies,  and  thut  of  St  John  eighty-^evcHiy 
m  th«  works  of  Chrysos(om. 

mentaries 
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i]i6titaHe3 pd  t^m,  <tf  oQniine^i^nes-OP  the  Bibles . 
of  UieQlogioibl  i|ae$tioas  wad  c^^es  of  <oa$defice« 
that  iar^i  much  larger  thaa  all  the  Sci^ip^ttlKs  ca-« 
nonical  ^liid  apocryphal,  aiid  in  conipartdati  ^ 
which  Cbe  Qo^pels,  nay  the  whole  Nevr  Teata* 
ipeat  is  but  a  pocketbook :  though  the  pocket^ 
book  ought  to  pOiQtaiii  every  one  of  these  folios^ 
aQd  oone  of  them  are  excudable  for  contamiag 
more  than  om  pocketbook.^     I  have  touched  so 
often  already  the  abeufdicy^  and,  as  I  think,  the 
iniquity  of  seekii^  cbristiaofty  out  of  the  Gospel, 
of  making  any  criterion  of  natural  neligioo  hot 
the  works,  or  any  criterion  of  revealed  relt^n 
tut  ;the  Word  of  God»  that  I  should  say.  nothing 
here  concerning  the  last,  if  I  had  not  often  founi) 
an  answer  to  it  insisted  an  with  a  silly  air  of  tri- 
amph,  by  d<^natical  persons,  in  their  coaversa- 
tion  and  in  writing;     What  do  you  complain  o4 
say  these  persons?  Is  not  tlie  systeoa  of  <:bris^t* 
anity  in  the.  same  case  with  every  otl>er  systetn  of 
laws  particularly  ?  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  vefy  thiag 
I  complain  of.     A  systeai  of  human  law  and  hu- 
man policy  is  the  pioduct  of  human  understands 
ing,    and  therefore   incomplete    and   imperfect^ 
liable  to  different  constructions  at  all  tioies,  m^ 
£t   to  he  altered   at  some.    But    this  cannot 
besaid^  without  blasphemy,  of  th^  christian  dis* 
pensation;  tliough  it  has  been  muttered  by  songie 
divines,  and  has   been  strongly   implied  by  ihf 
whole  conduct  of  the  christian  church.     What  i$> 
made  by   man  may   be .  explained,  supplied,   al- 
tered, and  improved  by  man.  .  But  has  the  Word 

of 
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of  God,  spoken  \o  all  mankmd,  need  to  be  eil^ - 
plained  by  any  man^  or  by  any  order  of  men,  wfaa 
have  as  little  pretence  to  be  thought  inspired,  as 
those  who  are  not  of  their  order?  Can  ady  bu« 
man  authority  supply,  or  alter^  and  much  less 
improve,  what  the  Son  of  God,  God  himself, 
came  on  Earth  to  reveal  ?  Again,  is  there  rio  dif- 
ference between  my  being  led  into  errour  by  bu-^ 
man  authority,  which*  I  know  to  be  human,  and 
by  human  authority^  which  I  take  to  be  divine  ? 
To  take  the  laws  of  God  for  the  laws  of  man,  is 
impious.  But  is  it  less  so,  to  impose  the  laws  of 
man  for  the  laws  of  God?  Surely  it  is  much  more 
so :  as  one  may  be  impiety  without  design,  and 
the  other  must  be  premeditated. 
'  It  is  notorious,  that  many  great  points  of  chris^ 
tian  faith  and  doctrine  were  first  taught,  or  first 
determined,  several  ages  after  the  immediate  dis* 
ciples  of  Christ  were  dead,  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  alone,  till  there  was  a  canon  of  Scrip- 
tures; and  on  tradition  and  them,  when  there 
was  one.  The  trinity,  the  coeteriiity,  the  coe* 
quality,  in  a  word,  the  sameness  of  the  Son  with 
the. Father,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  fires  of  Purgatory^ 
and  the  real  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharisty,  to  mention  no  more,  were  of  thisnttm-^ 
ber.  It  was  lawful  to  dispute  about  them  all^ 
till  the  church  had  decided.  Nay  Erasmus  *  is 
so  indulgent  as  to  doubt  if  it  was  heretical  in 

.   •Symb.  Catcck.  4to» 

Origen, 


Origen,  16  ttmke  it  qttestioti  whether  ^^  (hc^  Sobalndf 
'^  the  Hdy  Ghost  ar^  of  the  daniie  divmift  edsence- 
'^^  withthte'Pather;  oir  whither  they  are  only  crea- 
'*  ttfres  ftiore  excellent  thAn  all  other  creatures/' 
Aft«r  the  chi!irch^  that  »,  certain  assemblies  of 
(9cclesiastic4ts,  had  decided  aftd  decried,  ^^post- 
'^  Cfi^atam  eiele^iai  sehtenimm^"  it  was  lawM 
to  dbtibt  tio  IteAger^  nor  to  dia^uti  about  any  of 
(hese  points,  "  Arabigere  fas  nott  est/*  They  were 
beeoAie  articles  of  faith.  They  were  made  sucb 
Xhtn  by  these  decisions  atid  decrees.  They  were 
made  such  then  by  huinan  aiithbri^.  Not  at- 
ally  says  EraSnius,  of  any  othef  divine;  They 
were  mad^  such  by  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  is 
rt6f  Agi:i^able  to  thim,  is  not  of  Christ* ;  and 
^tlierefore  falsiB  inter pretatioris  of  the  Scriptures 
are  to  bfe  refctified  by  such  as  are  tifuef .  Now 
those  i^hieh'  i%t  chdrch  makes  are  true :  and  it  isr 
enough  fbi*  you/  and  such  as  ybu  are,  to  belie vef 
iirmly  all  that  the  church  has  declared  to  be  ne-- 
cessai^y:^.  Rou'ndiy  asserted  indeed,  but  very 
fallacious  argUed ;  for  Whether  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  church  are  true,  which  is  assumed^ 
or  whether  they  are  false;  Which  is  possible,  the 
doctrines  established  oii  them  are  established  on 
hufiian,  not  oii  divine  authority.  The  Scripture 
is  the  Word  of  God;    The  iriterprctation  is  the 

^  Qiiod'aberrat »  aaoris  vblutflfnibus,  wm  est  Christie  Ibid, 
t  FaUa  SciiptUt^rum  interpretatio  ver4  iocerpretation«  f«* 

fufanda  est.  ibid. 
I  Tibi  tuique  similibu^  satis  .est  ea  cpi^tanti  tenere  fid«,  q/m 

pro  oeces^ariis  exscrt^  Vt  cxf^ressa  tru^dii  ecftasia.  ibid* 

Vdt.  tii.  s  ir9«i 
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word  of  man.  But  besides^  I  learn  from  that  jo* 
diciousand  orthodox  divine,  Mr.  Hooker'*,  and 
Erasmus  and  others  of  the  same  tribo  speak  to 
the  same' effect,  that  all  the  things  necessary  to 
salvation  are  not  necessary  to  be  contained,  and 
set  down  in  plain  terms,  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
sufficient,  that  they  be  comprehended  in  such  sort,- 
diat  by  reason  we  may  conclude  from  the  Scrip*, 
tures  all  things  which  are  necessary ;  from  whence 
I  conclude  just  as  I  did  before,  that  the  great 
points  spoken  of  have  been  established  on  human, 
not.  on  divine  authority;  deduced,  collected  by 
ibason,  or  what  has  been,  called  reason ;  ,not  ex- 
pressly taught  by  revelation. 

That  these  great  points  of  christian  faith  and. 
doctrine  were  not  very  evidently  deduced,  qor 
very  accurately  collected  from  the  Scriptures,, 
may  be  presumed  from  the  disputes  that  have 
been  dways,  and  that  still  subsist  about  them. 
It  might  be  proved  too,  that  Scripture  is  not  so 
favourable  in  many  cases,  nor  more  so  in  any 
one,  to  these  opinions,  than  to  those  that  stand  in 
opposition  to  them ;  and  that  the  only  advantage 
which  the  Atbanasians,  or  the  Augustinians,  for 
instance,  have  over  the  Arians  or  the  Semipela* 
gians,  is  not  an  advantage  which  the  Scripture 
gives  them.  They  derive  it  from  the  suffrfiges  of 
particular  men,  whose  motives  were  often  not  in- 
tirely  christian,  and  from  tlie  arbitrary  dogmas  of 
fathers  and  decrees  of  councik.    These  opinions, 

*    '   ^        :   '     ^     ♦£€.  PoLlib.  U 
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therefore,  that  are  become  articles  ofTattb,  aild 
that  pass  for  some  of  the  doctrines  which  Cbrisi 
tdught,  though  they  are  nothing  more  than  inven^ 
tions  of  fatblsrs  improved  by  schoolmen,  may  bd 
quoted  as  so  many  particular  instances  of  theolo«^ 
g^cal  presumption^  and^  I  think^  impiety  ^.    But 

call 

^  There  have  been  some  divines  a  little  more  modest  than 
others,  since   there   are  some,    I    think,  who  have  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  artificial  theology,  and  nave  endeavoured  to 
(bccusej  rather  thaii  defend  the  fathers  of  tbfcir  church.     The 
fathers,  it  hk$  b^h  said>  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  tbdr  gennine  purity^  and  afifected  to  teach  them  lio  other- 
wise.   The  hcreticks  forced  them  to  abandon  this  pious  re. 
serve,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  these  men,  who  at- 
tempied  daily  to  introduce  errours  in  opinion  ahcl  practice. 
Now  if  this  wds  the  caSe  in  general,  it  may  hate  been  siicH 
e^n  of  St;  Paul«  \»hb  was  the  fathet  of  th^  futthers;  and  hid 
Gospel  may  have  been  writ  with  the  same  spirit  of  contradic* 
tioD  and  of  dispute.    But  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  with 
cenaintyj  on  what   points,   and  in  what  degrees  artificial 
theology  gave  occasion  to  heresy,  of  heresy  to  artificial  theo- 
Ibgy ;  thotlgh  we  knbw,  ifi  some  measure,  ^hat  the  disputes 
weh*,  that  arc^b  in  the  christian  ehufch<     The  doctrihes  that 
were  termed  aftcsna'ard  orthodox,  or  heretical^  were  in  their 
origin,  no  dojiibt,  coeval,  and  both  grew  up  together,  till  on% 
outgrew  the  other.     In  general,  the  orthodox  fathers  had  no 
advantage  over  the  others.     If  the  former  had  recourse  to  tra* 
ditioD,  so  had  the  latter :  and  the  former  were  not,  certainly,* 
superior  to  the  Utter  either  in  learning,  or  in  means  of  know« 
ledge^  or  in  sanctity  of  life^  great  foundations  of  credibility 
in  such  cases  as  these.    AriUs^  for  instance^  or  Nesto>rius,  to 
mention  no  more^  were  in  all  these  respects  at  least  equal  to 
AthaaasittS  or  Cyril:  and   whoever  examines  the  partial  ac* 
counts  of  oiie  side  alone,  for  we  have  none  of  the  other,  of  all 
that  passed  in  the  disputes  that  arose  whether  th#  Son  was 
^  6  ^  consttb* 
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call  it  .Which  j'cw  please,  or  what  you  please,  tbe. 
pi*oceeding  grew  more  general  and  more  systema* 
tkal  in  the  schools  that  have  beea  mentioned. 
Tbey  dfd  not  take  this  license  with  particular 
points  of  doctrine  alone,  but  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christianity.  They  melted  dowa  die  whole 
mass  with  all  the  alloy  that  had  been  already 
added  to  it  by  others,  and  they  cast  it  anew  with 
an  immense  deal  of  their  own.  They  made  it  so 
voluminous,  that  it  was  no  longer  useful :  and 
Erasmus  might  well  say?  '^  quls  possit  Aquinatis 
*'  secundss  secundam  circumferre  *  ?**  They  per- 
plexed it  with  so  many  bold  and  indeterminable 
questions  about  the  divine  nature  and  operations, 
with  so  many  serious  trifles,  with  so  many  minute 
questions  about  formalities,  quiddities,  and  other 
fantastical  notions,  that  it  grew  contentious,  and 
more  than  ever  hartfuL  In  short,  tbey  mullii^ied 
distinctions  and  definitions  till  their  manner  became 
as  unintelligible  as  their  matter:  and  my  lord 
Bacon  might  have  added  scholastick  theology  to 
the  sciences  that  sway  the  imagination  more  than 
the  reason,  such  as  astrology,    natural  magick, 

stantial  with  the  Father,  and  whether  the  Virgia  Mary  was 
properly  the  mother  of  God,  will  find  great  reason  to  beliere, 
.  that  the  two  hereticks  were  not  th«  least  respectable  doctors  of 
the  four.  Thus  we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  if  we  eonsolt  not 
only  ancient  memorials,  but  the  writings  of  modem  dmnes, 
and  suffer  ourselves  neither  to  be  amused  by  arbitrary  epithets, 
and  vague  declamations,  in  which  the  modem  imitate  the  an- 
cient fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  sophistical  argumentS|  in 
which  they  sometimes  imitate  the  schoolmen. 
♦  Ep.  329. 

and 
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and  alchemy.  If  the  first  pretends  to  discover 
the  influence  of  superior  or  inferior  bodies^  this 
theology  pretended  to  discover  the  influence  of 
superior  on  inferior  spirits,  by  illuminations,  in- 
spirationSf  and  the  internal  action  of  grace.  If 
the  second  pretends  to  reduce  natural  philosophy 
from  speculation  to  works,  this  theology  pre- 
tended to  deduce  the  duties  of  man  from  specu* 
lations  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  to  instruct  him  in  the  imitation  of  God.  If 
the  third  pretends  to  separate  dissimilar,  and  to 
throw  out  heterogeneous  parts  of  bodies,  to 
cleanse  such  as  are  impure,  and  to  perfect  such 
Sis  are  immature,  this  theology  pretended  to  per- 
form much  the  same  operations  on  ideas,  notions, 
terms.  These  the  professors  of  it  confounded, 
and  distinguished,  at  their  pleasure,  and  like  che- 
mists or  apothecaries,  made  new  out  of  old,  old 
out  of  new,  one  out  of  many,  and  many  out  of 
one*.  Nay,  this  comparison  may  be  carried 
^further.  The  scholastick  divines  rendered  their 
art,  for  such  it  was  rather  than  a  science,  as  iii" 
eomprehensible  as  they  could,  that  they  might 
intke  a^  greater  profit,  and  acquire  a  greater  re- 
putation by  it,  atnong  the  ignorant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  these 
schools,  a  ibeologieal  system,  which  had  no  in^ 
lention  tQ  promote  the  true  and  holy  purposes  of 

•     I  Ph»rmacopolarum  ritu,  ex  ^ovis  Vetera,  ex  vete- 

ribus  aova^  e  pluribus  unum,  ex  uno  plurasubinde  fingentium 
et  refingentium.    Eras,  ibid. 

15  3  Christianity, 
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Christianity,  was  imposed  on  an  ignorant  and  so* 
perstitious  world  for  thfe  very  religion  which  Christ 
had  institutfsd,  and  his  disciples  had  propagated 
The  sole  intention  and  the  sole  effect  of  it  was 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  empire,  under  that 
spiritual  monarch  the  pope,  and  his  spiritual  mi- 
pisters  the  clergy.  This  was  the  effect  of  that 
supposed  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  An  effect  so  natural,  that  he  who  pleads 
for  any  right  in  a  church,  or  ecclesiastical  order, 
independent  on  the  state,  may  be  justly  supposed 
th  mean  this  effect,  in  some  degree,  and  under 
some  form  or  other.  The  first  foundations  of  this 
empire  were  Jaid  in  private,  the  second  only  id 
publick  conscience.  To  secure  this  empire,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  first  intirdy 
and  exclusively  in  the  bands  of  the  pope  and  the 
clergy,  and  whatever  influence  the  civil  power 
might,  on  some  occasions,  gain  over  the  latter, 
to  take  effectual  care,  that  it  should  never  be  able 
to  gain  any  over  the  former.  Now  nothing  either 
did  or  could  contribute  more  to  this  great  princi- 
ple of  policy  than  the  conduct  of  these  schools. 
By  wrapping  up  both  natural  and  revealed  reli^ 
gion  in  the  obscurity  of  metaphysicks  and  of 
Ipgick,  they  made  themselves  the  sole  judges  of 
both.  By  sending  abroad  their  disei{liles,  under 
the  characters  of  confessors^  directors,  casuisti, 
inquisitors,  preachers,  they  had  sure  means  of 
(exercising  their  judgments,  instilling  what  opi- 
^pns,  and  raising  what  passions,  the  permanent 
gl^  occasional,  th?  immediate  or  remote  int^r 
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rests  of  the  church  required.  The  first  duty  of 
the  religion  these  doctors  propagated  was  to  be- 
lieve what  the  church  believed :  and  what  the 
church  believed,  they  alone  had  a  right  to  declare. 
The  second  duty  of  this  religion  was  to  observe 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  to  perform  all  the  exter- 
nal acts  of  devotion  and  worship,  that  the  church 
had  instituted,  or  should  institute.  The  third 
and  least  was  the  practice  of  morality.  On  the 
first  there  was  no  mitigation  nor  indulgence. 
.Men  were  to  believe  implicitly,  or  to  be  treated 
as  enemies  to  God  and  to  his  church  in  this  world, 
and  to  be  damned  eternally  in  the  other.  On  the 
second  and  the  third  much  indulgence  was  shownJ 
It  was  even  profuse  on  the  third*  Compositions 
with  the  church  might  be  made  on  both,  on  the 
breach  of  her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of 
those  of  God  and  nature:  and  these  compositions 
were  so  often  pecuniary,  especially  on  the  breach 
of  the  last,  that  while  the  church  was  enriched, 
no  layman,  who  had  money  enough  to  save  his 
soul,  could  be  damned.  But  there  was  something 
still  more  favourable  to  vice  in  the  last  case.  The 
duties  which  the  church  exacted  were  so  particu-. 
lar,  that  they  could  not,  and  they  cost  so  little  to 
perform,  that  they  did  not  deserve  to  be,  ex- 
plained away.  But  the  duties  of  morality  were 
,  more  general,  and  more  liable,  by  variety  of  cir-^ 
cumstances,  to  different  modifications,  in  the  ap-^ 
plication  of  them,  as  they  were  much  harder  to 
be  observed  strictly  amid  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
iDan  nature.    Casuists  therefore  interposed.  They 

s  4  lightened 
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ligbteoec)  the  burden  in  fiiyour  of  these  infirini-' 
ties;  by  all  tbe  jdeiinitipnsj  distinctions,  and  ex-» 
^eptions,    that  iQgick  could  furnish*     They    did 
more.     It}  all  cases  where  the  church  wa^  con^ 
cernedi  they  gave  full  range  to  the  passioris  qf 
mankind.    Justice  was  po  longer  a  moral  virtue, 
^aith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  here^icl^s.     Beqe- 
yplence  or  charity  were  t\o  longer  principle?  of 
natural  or  revealed   religion.     UQretick3  or  ex« 
comnQunici^ted  persons  were  to  be  persecuted  nqd 
exterminated  with  the  nios(  unrelenting  fury; 
and  I  may  defy  any  man  tq  show  iostltnces   of 
greater  inhumanity,  ^nd  more  proiliga^te  wicHed* 
ness,  committed  by  the  ferocity  of  lawless  sava«- 
^esy  or  barbarous  nations,  than  {  am  able   tp 
ghpw  of  those  which  hg^ve  been  committed,  po^ 
only  undpr  the  veil  of  this  spurious  christi&^nity^ 
but  on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  a(  the  insticp-^ 
tion  of  those  who  taught  it     By  suc?h  meuns,  an4 
with  such  effects  as  ihese^^  was  an  ecclefiiastical 
empire  maintained   during  several  ages,    while 
chyrchmen  governed  conscience  of  every  Wnd, 
9nd  by  governing  conscience  governed  the  world. 

The  scholasticks  had  indeed  many  contests 
nmong  themselves,  tl)atwere  carried  on  wUh  grecH 
animosity,  and  broke  out  soQieitm^s  into  open 
violence,  Su.clfc  for  instance,  was  the  dispute 
between  tl^e  Thomists  i|nd  the  Scotists  ii,bout  the 
immdculftte  cpncpption  of  the  Virgin,  and  that 
between  |he  nprninftlists  and  the  realists  about  the 
nature  of  universals.  ^ow  could  these  disputes. 
KT  any  other,  be  4eterxnined  among  men,  whose 

pleaswre 
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pldanure  and  whoso  pride  it  wa»  ,to  dispute  per/- 
petually,  and  who  cultivaf^d  <^  ^^^  t^t  was  of 
use  to  vto  man  in  the  disceromeat  of  trHtb,  but 
psigbt  hc;lp  the,  subtile  dialectician  to  pose  evea 
tUJe;  oiaa  he  co»ld  oot  refute?  These  disputai, 
however,  were  kept  amopg  themselves^  fay  ibp 
polif^y,  not  by  the  moderatioa  of  f  cbolasticU  cer ** 
im\y :  and  a3,  long  aa  tbey  neither  rent  the  theo^ 
Icfgical  systemi  nor  sliook.  the  ecclesiastical  em* 
pirCi  the  court  of  Rome  tempered,  managed,  and 
tuffered  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  scandAU 
they  occasioned,  in  the  universities  of  0)i&fx4 
9nd  pf  Paris  particularly.  Cut  as  soon  as  our 
Ockbami  the  invincible  doctor,  began  to  main* 
tain,  that  the  ecclosiastical  jurisdiction  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  civil,  the  tominalisu  were  re- 
puted hereticks,  and  the  realists  alone  passed  for 
orthodox*  There  was  as  little  union  among  these 
as  amoqg  the  others,  and  religion  might  seem  to 
be  more  nearly  concerned  in  their  disputes.  But 
the  great  purpose,  for  which  all  these  schools 
were  erected,  being  the  support  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical empire,  any  doctrines  that  reduced,  or 
weakened  it,  were  the  greatest  of  heresies*  This 
happened  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Wick-' 
lifF  went  much  farther  than  Ockbam,  ^nd  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  a  tr^e,  which  the  popes 
bad  watered  wiih  so  miuch  care  and  expense,  and 
which,  boice  so  mviffl^  bitteiT  frMit;  s^thatif  thi) 
impertinent  philosophy  ,ai}^  profane  theology  of 
the  schools  took  their  rise'  in  our  country,  from 
I^anfranck,  liupcUnei  Sw^ineshead,  and  Ockham, 
*  we 
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we  may  boast  that  some  of  the  first  and  greatest 
-advances  towards  a  reformation  of  both  wcrft 
made  by  men  of  our  country  likewise. 

From  the  time  that  Ockham  had  signalised 
himself,  in  a  publick  dispute  at  Avignon,  in  favour 
of  the  emperors  and  the  civil  power  against  the 
popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  no* 
minalists  were  not  only  more  than  ever  opposed  ^ 
by  the  other  scholasticks,  the  Scotists  especially, 
but  so  persecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  fautors  of  her  usurpations,  that  their  whole 
doctrine  was  condemned  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  in 
a  publick  edict,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century*.     Thfe  doctors  and  masters  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  for  the  scholasticks  too,  as  well 
as  the  rabbins,,  had  the  title  of  masters,  were  ob- 
liged to  renounce  the  name  with  the  doctrine  of 
that  sect,  and  all  their  books  were  burned,  ac- 
cording to  the  laudable  precaution  of  the  ortho- 
iJox.     The  realists,  on  the  other  side,  were  re- 
commended, and  nothing  was  neglected  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion,  that  might  keep  these 
schools  firmly  attached  to  a  cause,  which  they  had 
been  principal  instruments  of  imposing  on  the 
Vorld,  for  the  cause  of  christian  religion.    These 
efibrts,  however,  proved  insufiicient.    The  papal ' 
throne  was  shook,  and  ecclesiastical  empire  was 
in  a  visible  decline.     Scholastick  divines  bad  sup- 
jiorted  it,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  long  as 

they  were  favoured  by  general  ignorance  even 

'      .  >         .  • 

greater 
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^eater  than  their  own«  Bat  as  socm  as  learoMg 
liegan  to  dawn^  toward  the  beginniag  of  t)m  m*- 
teenth  centaryy  these  birds  of  night  were  forced 
to  fly  from  day,  though  they  screeched  and  dapped 
their  wings  for  a  while.  It  was  in  vain^  that  mo- 
dern scholasticks  prostituted  learnings  as  their 
predecessors  had  prostituted  genius,  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  autho- 
rity connected  with  it.  The  task  was  too  hard 
even  for  the  council  of  Trent,  and  for  all  the 
great  men  who  have  undertaken  it  since*  Nothing 
supports  the  system  now,  except  general  ignorance 
in  some  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting 
ecclesiastical  power,  on  principles  of  political 
consideratiop  among  those  who  are  not  ignorant* 
Many  a  man  thbks,  many  such  I  have  knowi^ 
that  the  theology  of  the  schools  is  absurd,  tbac 
the  monarchy  of  the  pope,  though  reduced,  is  still 
impertinent  and  hurtful,  and  that  the  abuses  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  church  are  intolerable. 
But  yet,  the  same  man  will  contend,  that  it  is 
b^ter  to  bear,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  of 
evils,  that  are  grown  inveterate,  and  will  think 
that  be  is  strong,  when  he  quotes  not  only  the 
disorders,  the  wars,  and  the  massacres,  which 
attended  ipd  followed  the  reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  the  several  ridiculous  and  mad 
sects,  to  the  rise  of  which  this  reformation  gave 
occasion,  though  the  reformers  condemned  them. 
I  have  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  in- 
tentions reason  in  this  manner ;  I  have  heard  it 
nid  by  a  very  respectable  jnan  in  the  Gallican 
$  church, 
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^iirclv  wheo  he  excusedj  rather  than  defended, 
fiobiaifisiott  to  the  papal  power,  that  this  powdf 
m  the  keystone  of  that  arch,  wbereon  the  whole 
christian  system  restft,  aod  that  the  whole  building 
miKst  fall,  if  the  keystone  be  taken  away.     I  have 
beard  another  of  the  same  church,  and  of  the 
same  character,  advance,  that  many   things  ab- 
surd in  belief,  and  ridiculous  in  practice,  were 
necessary  to  attach  ibe  greatest  number  of  men 
and  women,   and  especialiy  of  the  vulgar,  to 
Christianity;  that  men  of  sense  and  knowledge 
ascribed  to   these  doctrines  and   institutions  as 
little  as  they  deserved,  but  that  men  of  sense  and 
^knowledge  ought  to  consider  and  distingubh  what 
is  for  tbeip,  and  what  for  the  vulgar ;  that  this 
cannot  be  done  in  outw'ard  profession,  but  that 
every  man  offense  and  knowledge  may  do  it  for 
himself  and  should  therefore  bear  with  any  use- 
ful deception*     Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  political  reasoning,  and  much  may  be  said 
against  it.     It  might  have  been  better,  perhaps, 
if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  reform,  as  Erasmus 
would  have  done,  than  as  Luther  did»     I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  controversy.     But  this  I  siiy. 
Such  instances  as  have   been  given  confirm  the 
whole  drift  of  this  Essay,  because  they  show  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  theology,  by  wluch 
an  order  of  men  have  been  able  to  usurp  on  God, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  well  ai»  on  oian,  to 
propagate  their  own  iaventions  for  his  revelatiions, 
and  to  assume  an  authority,  to  wbicb  they  have 
no  right,  over  ^11  the  other,  orders  of  sOfiiejty  ,* 

till 
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till  the  iiraud  and  tbe  usttrfNitioii  were  90  esta-» 
Mithed,  that  it  was  not  po9ait>le  to  reject  ebent. 
without  faUioginto  some  of  those  calamities,  which 
tbe  eaiabitdbineiit  of  tbdm  h»d  cost  mankind.     A 
melancholy  alternative  aurely,  and  yet  sxich  acne, 
that  the  love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
an  awfol  respect  for  tlie  Supreme  Beings  ought 
to  deteroiine  men  to  take  their  resolution  in  it* 
When  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  reforaiers 
took  their  resolution^  it  must  not  be  denied,  that 
affifidiona,  and  passions,  and  private  interests,  had 
their  share,  as  well  as  the  other  motives,  in  deter- 
mining them  to  it.    Such  will  be  the  case  in  all 
httman  enterprises,  even  in  ttie  best,  and,  there- 
fore, the  issues, .  even  of  the  best,  are  always  im- 
perfect;    Our  reformers  «hook  off  intirely  tbe 
papal  yoke,  they  laid  aside  and  exposed  many 
false  traditions  and   unchristian  doctrines.     But 
our  reformers  had  some  of  the  prejudices,  and 
niuch  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools  alx>ut  them  : 
and  he"*^  was  n6t  in  the  wrong,,   perhaps,    who 
made  the  scholastick  chronology  begin  at  Lan« 
franck  and  end  at  Luther  ;  though  many  of  your 
divines  and  of  ours  have  talked  the  same  gibberish 
since,  and  talk  it  still. 

May  we  not  compare  the  great  revolution  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  church,  to  that  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  empire  ?  Tlie  empire 
brake  to  pieces,  some  of  the  provinces  became 
distinct  states,  asserted  their  independency,  and 
'  .       It  • 

•  Moritof  Ptflyhis. 

acknow- 
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acknowledged  no  longer  the  indperial  atithofit^^ 
nor  the  laws  of  the  Mripird;  Bfit  id  aM  tliese  new 
acmslitutionSy  there  was  some  tincture  of  the  old, 
some  principles  of  iaw^  and  some  of  policy,  whicH 
bom  a  near  resetnblance  %o  it.  l^ti^)  iti  the  con'' 
slitutioQsr  of  our  reformed  churtheii^  thoft^  tirey 
were  independent  on  that  of  Rome,  somef  hing  re* 
mained  to  show,  that  ttiey  had  been  once  ihem^ 
hers  of  that  body,  its  much  as  they  differed  now 
in  doctripe  and  discipline.  The  church  of  Rome 
sfaat  up  the  Bible  from  the  laity.  The  reformed 
churches  opened  it,  and  declardd,  tliat  the  pure 
Word  of  God  was  the  sole  test  of  true  religion, 

and  the  sole  foundation  of  theirs.    That  it  is  the 

« 

true^  the  sole,  and  the  sufficient  test  of  christian 
religion  nmst  be  owned ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  conld 
not  be  the  Word  of  God,  nor  Christianity  the  re- 
ligion of  God.  But  is  it  certain,  that  this  word 
has  been  made  the  sole  foundation  of  our  reformed 
religions  ?  I  apprehend  it  is  not.  Nay,  since,  to 
speak  properly,  I  must  say  Yeligions,  it  cannot 
•have  been  made  such.  The  Word  of  God  is  one^ 
and  one  religion  alone  can  be  taught  by  it.  If 
there  are  different  religions  raised,  there  musl 
have  been  different  foundations  laid.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  ?  We  must  acknowledge 
the  truth.  Human  authority  has  passed  for  di-* 
vine,  though  not  so  coercively  in  our  churches 
as  in  yours,  and  the  uncertain,  variable  word  of 
man,  for  the  infallible,  invariable  Word  of  Ood^ 
We  freed  ourselves  irom  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
we  fell  into  spiritual  anarchy^   The  change  how** 

«v€r 
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^er,Vwas  adva&tag^oiis ;   sioce  there  is,  latkeb 
nature  of  thingB,  J^d  has  been  in  this   case, ;» 
transition,  through  confusion,  into  order;  where^ 
aa  there  is  no  inunediate  transition  from  eslaUished 
tjranny.intoa  settled  state  of  liberty. 
.  Beifore  the  reforaiation,  Christians  knew  bo^ 
thing  of  the^  Bible  i  more  than  the  church  told 
them.    It  might,  .and  it  might  not  be  it  rule  ta 
the  pastors,  but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks.    After* 
the  reformati(Hi>  it  was  put  into  the  hancb  of  etFery. 
ODe.    The  pastors  ai^)ealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks> 
were  supposed  to  judge   for  themseiws  by  it/ 
What  happ^ro^d  ?    The  very  same  thing  that  hap* 
pened  in  the  primitive  church,  before  any  canooL 
6f  Scripture  was  made  by  paUick  authority,  an4 
received  by  common  consent    Various  traditions 
aad  various  doctrines  of  men,   who  pretended 
alike,  to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  divided  the  faithful, 
and  every  teacher  had  his  followers.  Justso  at  the 
reformation,  various,  interpretatioas  of  authentick 
Scriptures,  and  various  comments  upon  them,  di^ 
vided  the  reformers  and  the  reformed.  Everyteacfa- 
er  had  his  followers,  and  some  of  these  affected  to 
preach  as  well  aa  pray  by  the  spirit     Ambiguous 
and  obscure  expressions  in  the  text  bad  the  same 
effect  as  no  text  at  all,  and  modem  theology 
broke  the    uniformity  of  religion   as  mnch  a» 
ancient,  caused  as  much  desolation,  and  spitled 
as  much  blood.     The  reformed  churches  per-* 
secuted  one  another,  and  your  church  persecuted 
them  alL    Atheistical  persons,    therefore,  con«f 
tinue  to  take,  the  pretenccyr  which  every  reHgiofl 

gives 


•adjlauQribe  to  tht  fanner  ati  the  evils  that  are 
flae  to  t]}6  }atteh 

:  Ii.  ik  aatmsiA  to  Hsk,  tuxt  Dotfaiiig  be  dcri^  tor 
remove  this  scamki^  fay  poitmg  u»  end  to  tbeM 
eiik  r  I  wittj^rttain^  t^  aaswerr  notluQg;  tiDtess 
ihen  can  be  firevaUed  apm  to  assume  the  s^tH 
•£cbri8tiam€y  asrimU  at  tbe  mtme  of  Cbristmtfs ; 
•adthis.wiU  befoQod^  I  siq^pose,  imprael^eabley 
as  long  aa  the  sale  care  of  reU^pon^  and  the  s^ 
diracdcm  of  contcienee  is  confined  etery  where 
toa  distioet  order  of  men,  whose  distkict  inierests^ 
and  wliose  passions,,  of  course^,  carry  tfaem^  to 
ke6p  these  dissensions  and  feuds  alive.  II  thejf 
i»ejee  content  to  explain  what  ihey  nnderstand^ 
ta  adofO'  what  they  nndei^tawi  noi^  to  l^iFe 
im  myMesy  all  that  Christ  and  his  aprostloi 
haue  Idtt  so;  toa  time  that  is  not  yet  ct^me,  and 
to  teach  others  to  eontent  themselves  with  natural 
theology,  and  such  revealed  theelo^  as  this ; 
the  evil.  spo|ceir  of  would  soon  cei^e,  and  the 
scandal  consequently.  If  they  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  there  would  be  ample  matter  lieft  td 
emplqy  their  tongqes  and  thm  pens^  and  none  to 
employ  the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  rest  of  mao'^ 
kind*  Tbe  law  o£  God  would  be  a  plain  and 
eonsistenx  law,  and  no  colour  would  remain  for 
mUddls  tO'  form  this  argument :  ^*  Either  the 
^^  Spriptures  doi  not  contain  the  law  of  Ged>  or  it 
^'  waa  not  the:  intention  of  God  to  promote  the 
^^  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  or  he  did 
^  n«i  proportion  the.  means  to  his  end:"  everf 

one 


bne  of  tvhich  proposicions  Is'  blasphemy, '  and  y^t, 
fis  theology  has  corrupted  genuine  cferistknity, 
it  will  be  hard  to  eVadetbem  all. 

But  since  sodi  a  change  «s  this  m^y  be  wished 
for  by  good  men/  rather  than  expected  by  any 
mati,  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
to  lessen  an  irremediable  evil,  and  whether  good 
policy  can  furnish  an  antidote  against   the  poison 
of  theology  ;  on  which  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two, 
before   I  finish  this   long    Essay.      There    are 
arguments,    no  doubt,    even    of    the    political 
kiml,  and  of  irresistible  force,  against  atheists,  who 
reject  all  religion ;  ktitudinarians,  who  adlmit  all 
afike;  and  rigidists,  who  suffer  one  alone.  If  the 
first  prevail,  there  will  be  no  religious  conscience 
at  ail;  if  the  second,   there  will  be  as  naany  as 
there  are  i^igious  sects  in  every  society  ;   if  th« 
third,    perstecuticm   for  religion  will  be  made  a 
maxim    of  government,   as  it  is  made   in  some 
.  countries,    to   the   bane  of  society,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  christian  profession.     Do  there  re- 
main then  no  means  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  theological  disputes,  and   ecdesiastical  quar- 
rels?   Some  countries  are  so  miserable,   by  {Jrin- 
ciples  of  -bigotry  incofporated    with     those    of 
their  government,    and   by  the  establishment  of 
inquisitions,    that  there  remain  no  such  means, 
but  by  the  total  extirpation  of  al  those  who  differ, 
or  who  are  suspected  to  differ,  from  the  established 
doctrines.     In   other  countries^    though   a  rigid 
spirit  prevails,    yet   if  inquisitions   are  not  eS-- 
tablisl^ed,  and  if  ecclesiasticks  do  not  govern,  it  is 
Vol.  VII.      ^    ^     T  very 
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very  possible  by  skill  apd  managemeiit  to  aBay, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ferments  which  theology  is 
apt  to  raise  in  the  state,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of 
those  who  call  themselves  orthodox,  and  every 
man  who  dissents  in  opinion  from  them  heretical. 
In  countries  where  this  rigid  spirit  is  not  that 
of  the  government,  though  dissension  cannot  be 
entirely  prevented,  the  bad  influence  and  effects 
of  it  may.  To  make  government  effectual  to  all 
the  good  purposes  of  it,  there  must  be  a  religion ; 
this  religion  must  be  national ;  and  this  national 
religion  must  be  maintained  in  reputation  and 
reverence  ;  all  other  religions  or  sects  must  be 
kept  too  low  to  become  the  rivals  of  it.  These 
are,  in  my  apprehension,  first  principles  of  good 
policy*  The  establishment  of  a  religious  order 
subject  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  subservient  to 
the  civil  power,  not  that  of  a  religious  society 
pretending  to  be  the  allies  and  aiming  to  be  the 
masters  of  the  civil,  may  be  reconciled  very  well 
to  these  principles,  and  sure  I  am,  that  they  may 
be  pui*sued,  not  only  without  persecution,  but 
without  the  invasion  of  any  one  right,  which  men 
can  justly  claim  under  the  freest  and  most  equita- 
ble government.  The  parliament  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-one  declared,  that  human 
laws  cannot  bind  conscience;  which  is  a  decla- 
ration every  sect  makes  out  of  power,  and  none 
observe  willingly  in  it*  But  be  it  so.  Human 
laws,  however,  may,  and  ought  to  exclude  those 
men  from  power  in  the  state,  kings  especially, 
who  profess  a  private  conscience  repugnant  to 
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thepublick  coindcieDce  of  that  state.  Such  iriea 
vrM  mal^e  use  of  power,  and  th^  better  men 
they  are,  the  liiore,  to  propagate  their  onn 
schemes  of  religion,  to  strengthen  their  own  party, 
and  to  recommeiid  their  particular  notions  about 
ecclesiastical  government,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  maiiifest  danger  to  the  publick  peace. 
The  wisdom  of  our  constitution  has  therefoiie 
joined  admirably  well  together  the  two  most 
compatible  things  in  the  world,  how  incompatible 
soever  they  may  have  been  represented,  a  test  and 
a  toleration ;  aild  by  rejecting  alike  the  principles 
of  latitudinarians  and  rigidists,  has  gone  far  to  pre- 
vent those  evils,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  objec- 
tion of  atheists  :  as  t  hope  that  I  have  done  in 
ibis  Essay,  to  prove,  by  considering  the  nature, 
ri^,  progress,  and  effects  of  Authority  ii)  Matters 
of  Religion,  that  theology  has  been  always  liable 
to  this  objection,  Christianity  never.  Christianity, 
genuine  Christianity,  is  contained  in  the  Gospels ; 
it  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  it  requires^  therefore,  our 
veneration,  and  a  strict  conformity  to  it.  Tra- 
ditional Christianity,  or  that  artificial  theology 
which  passes  for  genuine,  and  which  we  all  pro- 
fess, is  derived  from  the  writings  of  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  from  the  decrees  of 
councilsi  It  is,  therefore,  the  word  of  ihen, 
and  of  men,  for  the  most  part,  either  very  weak, 
very  mad^  or  very  knavish.  It  requires,  therefore, 
no  regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to  it.  You 
have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul  mouth- 
ed and  a  very  trifling  cntick,  who  will  endeavoui^ 
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fb  ifiip68^  upon  you  dh  tliis  bccasibii^  &s  be  did 
6»»  fishier,  tee  wrll  tell  ybii  ^gain,  thai  I  con- 
tM^cttey^elf,  feifid  thi*  by  goiiig  abbiil  to  destroy 
thte  afitharfty  of  the  fathers  and  thte  church,  which 
I  rfejfefct,  I  go  about  to  destroy  th6  authenticity 
6f  thfe  Gospels,  'which  I  admit.  Bui  if  the  dog- 
mUtiblil  ^dahl  should  ilia^e  this  b'bjection,  t>e 
pleased  to  give  hirti  thi^  anstver ;  that  I  do,  in-^ 
defed,  adinit  the  Opsp^els,  not  oh  the  lestimony 
df  the  Spirit,  lite  Calvin,  t)ut  on  that  of  Ihe  fa- 
thfere  and  doctors  of  tht  church,  who  not  only 
l)*iir  this  testimbhy  »eparately ;  but,  assembled  in- 
a  Council  at  Laodiceia,  tejfecting  many  bther  Gos- 
pels, ihade  a  csanon  bf  Ihes^  :  and  yet,  that  his 
objectibn  is  impertinent,  since  1  may  receive  the 
Gospfels  oh  the  credit  of  these  men,  of  whon\  1 
thitik  very  littife  better  than  1  do  of  him,  for  au- 
tlxehtick  SicriptiTres,  just  as  ifvell  as  he  receives 
tlfe  book's  of.  the  Old  iTestament,  concerning 
which  life  has  started  so  many  idle  paradoxes,  for 
such,  on  the  credit  of  the  Je^'s,  though  he  rejects 
their  oral  law,  and  the  fabulous  traditions  of  their 
fabbins.  Thu^  T  shall  conclude  this  long  Essay, 
wliefein  I  have  recalled  the  sum  of  what  1  have 
said  to  you  in  conversation,  and  which  has,  1  fear, 
tob  liiuch  of  the  loose  and  wandering  air  of  con- 
versation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rpHE  foregoing  Essays,  if  they  may  deserve  even  that 
name^  and  tb^  Fragments^,  or  Minutes^  that  follow, 
were  thrown  upon  paper  in  Mr.  Pope's  lifetime,  and  at 
)ris  desire.  They  were  all  pommunicated  to  him  ia 
9crap9,  as  they  were  occasionally  writ.  Qut  the  latter 
not  having  been  connected  and  put  together  under  difr 
ferent  heads,  and  ii^  fl^e  9^me  order  as  the  former  had 
been;  before  his  death,  if  that  may  be  called  order;  I 
)ukve  contented  myself  to  correct  and  extend  them  a 
little,  and  to  leave  them  as  Fragments,  or  Minutes,  iq 
the  form  in  which  they  appear,  though  they  might  be 
^tyled  Essay;  witl^  po  more  impropriety  than  those 
ivhich  precede  them.  They  ace  all  nothing  more  thai^ 
repetitions  of  conversations  often  interrupted,  often  re- 
newedjf  and  often  carried  on  a  little  confusedly.  The 
opinions  I  hi^ld  are  exposed  a^  clearly  as  they  ought  to 
be  by  a  man  who  thinks  his  opinions  founded  in  truth. 
I  thought;  and  I  think  stilly  that  mine  were  so.  The 
more  important,  therefore,  the  subjects  are,  the  more 
neeessary  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  disgi)ise  the  truth,  es- 
pecially to  friends  not  easy  to  be  scandalised,  even 
when  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  were  frequently 
fBontradicted,  and  on  occasions  when  freedom  of 
speech  could  be  neither  indecent  nqr  hurtful.  It  could 
he  neither  iQdecent  nor  hurtful  to  these  friends;  nor 
will  it  be  so,  I  hope,  to  those  into  whose  hands  these 
papers  may  fall  after  my  death. 
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I  HAVE  read  again  Dr.  Cudworth's  posthumous 
treatise,  concerning  eternal  and  immutable 
moTBlity^  which  you  sent  me  long  ago :  and»  since 
you  ask  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  shall  take  some 
notice  of  those,  which  this  very  learned  author 
defends  on  two  subjects,  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
On  the  first  I  have  writ  to  you  already,  and  on  the 
kst,  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write  to  you.  Oo 
both  of  these  I  differ  widely  from  the  doctor,  and 
am  very  far  from  finding  any  t^ing  in  this  treatise^r 
^hich  can  induce  me,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
change  my  way  of  thinking.  On  the  contraryi 
the  great  principle  on  which  be  proceeds  seems  to 
me  of  the  utmost  absurdity,  and  the  consequences 
deducible  from  it  at  least  as  dangerous,  perhaps 
more  so,  to  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  than 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  doctrines  he 
opposes. 
^ • T  4  Cud- 
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Cudworth  enters  into  the  dispute  between  Des- 
cartes and  his  opposers,  who  hare  triumphed  ex-r 
ceedingly  over  him  for  saying,  "  I  do  not  think 
^'  that  the  essences  of  things,  and  those  nfjathema- 
**  tical  truths  which  can  be  known  of  them,  are' 
'*  independent  on  God;  but  I  think,  however, 
**  jhat  they  are  immutable  and  eternal,  because 
**  God  willed  and  ordered  it  should  be  so."  It  is 
more  probable,  and  it  is  more  candid  to  believe, 
that  this  philosopher  was  in  earnest,  than  that  he 
was  in  jest,  when  he  advanced  this  proposition. 
He  might  think,  that  he  tpok  the  best,  if  not  the 
strongest  side  in  dispute,  and  approve  his  own  in- 
tention in  the  choice  he  made ;  as  it  deserves  to 
be  approved  by,  every  sincere  theist,  and  modest- 
inquirer,  into  matters  of  the  first  philosophy^ 
even  by  those  who  are  not  of  his  mind. 

If  Descartes  was  to  arise,  and  to  answer  fop 
himself,  might  he  not  distinguish  between  immu- 
table and  independent?  Might  be  not  say,  that 
|hese  truths  are  immutable,  because  they  affirixi 
vrhat  is  conformable  to  that  upiversi^l  nature, 
iH'hereof  God  is  the  author^  as  he  is  of  that  intelr 
4igence  by  which  they  are  perceived :  and  tba^ 
|hey  are  therefore,  in  ft  proper  sense,  both  iounu-r 
ta|^le  and  dependent  ?  iqnmutable,  as  much  as  tbq 
nature  is  to  which  they  belong;  dependent,  on  thai 
Being  by  whose  energy  this  nature  began  to  exist, 
^t\d  i^  preserved.  He  might  own  himself  afraid 
to  assort,  notwithstanding  the  decision  pf  school- 
ineh,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  that  there  can  be 
pny  entity  whatever,  or  any  thing  in  any  being 

what? 
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whatever,  which  is  independent  on  ^God.      Hei 
might  lament  his  own  fate,    to  be   accused  of 
atheism,  because  be  employed,  in  physical  hypo- 
theses, matter  and  motion  alone  ;  though  he  al« 
w^s  supposed  a  first  mover,  and  had  proved,  by 
a  demonstration  he  thought  gpod,  the  existence  of 
an  all-perfect  Being :  and  to  be  thus  accused  by 
men,  who  presume  to  maintain,  that  they  have 
other  (Ejects  of  knowledge,  beside  the  existence 
of  an  all-perfect  Being,  which  exist  by  the  neces* 
fiily  of  their  own  natures,  and  independently  on 
him.     He  would  reject  most  certainly,  with  some 
of  that  sourness  which  he  had  in  his  temper  as 
well  as  in  his  countenance,  the  imputation  of  be* 
^  taking^  himself  to  a  pitiful  evasion.     He  would 
show,  with  great  force,   that  his  apprehension  of 
admitting  any  thing  independent  on  God  into  the 
'  corporeal  or  intellectual  system  is  a  most  rea- 
sonablQ   apprehension,  and  no   bugbear,  as  the 
doctor  calls  it.     He   might  show,   perhaps,    the 
profane  consequences  of  such  metaphysicks  a$ 
the  doctor's,  by  citing,  among  others,  this  asser* 
tion   from  the  treatise  we  speak  of  here;  "  the 
"  eternal  and  ^  immutable  wisdom  in  the  mind  of 
"  God  is   thence  participated  by  created  beings, 
'*  independent  upon  the    will  of    God."      He, 
might  insist,  that,  since  "  tl>e  wisdom  of  God  is 
"  a^    much  God  as   the  wHl  of  God,"    and 
the  will,    by  cojasequence,  as  the  wisdom,  it  is 
absurd  to  distinguish  them ;  and  that  it  is  some- 
thing worse  than  absurd  to   reason  about  the 
d^vi^e,  a^   wi3  reason  abput  the  buinan  intd- 
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led,  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  former  on 
the  plan  of  the  latter.  If  the  will  of  man  is 
blind,  dark,  plumbean,  flexible,  and  liable  to 
be  seduced,  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  conceived  in 
like  manner  ?  And  if  it  is  not,  why  are  we  led  to 
conclude,  that  a  superior  faculty  is  necessary  to 
determine  it,  as  the  judgment  of  reason  does,  or 
should  determine  that  of  man?  The  ancients 
thought  matter  eternal,  and  assumed,  that  the  De« 
miurgus,  or  divine  architect,  composed  the  frame 
of  the  world  with  materials  which  wefe  ready  pre- 
pared, and  independently  on  him,  in  a  confused 
chaos.  Much  in  the  same  manner,  such  meta-' 
physicians  as  the  learned  Cud  worth  have  ima^ 
gined  a  sort  of  intellectual  chaos,  a  chaos  of 
eternal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  essences,  indepen* 
dent  on  God,  selfexistent,  and  therefore  coeval 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior 
to  all  other  natures.  In  this  intellectual  chaos 
God  sees,  and  man  must  endeavour  to  see,  the 
natures,  the  real  essences  of  things  :  and  thus  the 
foundations  of  morality  are  laid  higher  than  the 
existence  of  any  moral  agents,  before  there  was 
any  system  of  being,  from  which  the  obligations 
to  it  could  result,  or  to  which  they  could  be  ap- 
plied :  just  as  the  same  philosophers  suppose  the 
incorporeal  essences  of  white  and  black,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  existed  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  colour,  and  those  of  a  square  and  circle, 
when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figure. 

Descartes  would  have  broke  off  the  dispute 
by  acknowledging,  what  he  hs^d  acknowledged  be^ 

forC;, 
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fore,  that  "  all  these  things  are  unintelligible  to 
'*  us;''  and  that,  by  consequence,  all  dispute  about 
them  is  impertinent.  I  should  have  gone  away 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing,  in 
any  kind  of  being,  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
supreme,  immense,  allperfect  Being,  nor  any  na** 
ture  ivbich  does  not  depend  on  the  Author  of  all 
nature;  though  I  felt,  at  the  same  time,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  this  opinion  by  argument. 
Mr.  Locke  observes  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
conceive  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  con« 
nections,  visibly  included  in  some  of  our  ideas,  to 
be  separable  from  them,  even  by  infinite  power. 
Let  us  observe,  on  this  occasion,  how  impossible, 
or  at  least  how  extremely  difiicult  it  is  for  us  to 
separate  the  idea  of  eternity  from  certain  mathe- 
matical and  moral  truths,  as  well  as  from  such 
as^are  called  necessary,  and  are  selfevident  on 
one  hand :  and,  on  the  other,  how  impossible  it 
is  to  conceive,  that  truths  should  exist  before  the 
things  to  which  they  are  relative ;  or  particular 
natures  and  essences,  before  the  system  of  univer- 
sal nature,  and  when  there  was  no  being  but  the 
superessential  Being. 

God  knew,  from  all  eternity,  every  system,  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual,  that  he  created  in  time. 
He  knew,  by  consequence,  for  he  ordered,  the 
various  manners  in  which  all  the  parts  of  these 
systems,  and  the  systems  themselves,  should  ope** 
rate  on  one  another,  the  relations  they  should 
have,  the  proportions  they  should  bear,  the  ideas 
ll^ey  should  coipipupicate  tQ  creatures  fitted  (p  re- 
S  ceive 
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ccive  them,  9d4  capable  of  knowing  only  by 
thenu  All  this  be  foreknew  ;  hut  all  this  did  not 
therefore  eiki :  such  an  existence  was  at  most 
eventual,  and  depended  on  the  will,  not  the  know* 
ledge  of  God;  if  we  may  distinguish  tbein,  to  be 
a  little  more  intelligible.  These  immaterial  forms 
and  essences,  if  any  such  there  wer^^  and  tbes^ 
icnmut'dble  truths,  for  such  there  ^e  most  cer-r 
tainly,  could  not  begin  to  exist,  m  any  proper 
»ense,  till  those  systems  of  nature,  to  which  the  for* 
mer  are  said  to  belong,  and  from  which  th?  latter 
do  manifestly  result,  were  called  into  actuality; 
an4  in  short,  I  cannot  persuade  my$elf^  that  Pes-^ 
cartes  asserted  without  good  reason,  tht^ugh  be 
ba&  been  much  censured  for  Asserting  it,  tha^ 
God  is  the  author  of  the  essence,  as  well  ^  of 
the  existence  of  all  that  he  erf  ated"^.! 

If 

♦  What  I  have  been  led  to  say  on  this  occasion  m^ikeB  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  myself  a  little  more  fully;  for  though  I 
dare  not  assert,  like  metaphysical  divines  of  your  and  my 
communion^  that  the  essences  of  things  are,  in  a  strict  and 
proper  scnse^  uulependent  on  God,  any  vaore  Ihaa  their  exist* 
ence ;  nor  am  able  to  conceive  a  depen(]f ncy  qf  0:i^i$tence§  or 
beings,  and  an  independency  gf  essences  or  manners  of  being ; 
yet  am  I  far  from  assenting  to  Descartes  in  all  he  bas  ad^ 
vanced  on  this  subject,  and  on  matters  relative  to  it.  He  has. 
pushed  hypothesis,  and  even  .truth  itself  into  chimera.  There 
is  a  sort  of  knight-errantry  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  arms. 
The  end  proposed  by  both  is  laudable  ^  iot  pothiog  pan  b^  so 
mor?  than  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  correct  erroiirs.  ]Bvit 
^hcn  imagination  is  let  loose,  and  the  brain  is  overheated| 
wrongs  may  be  redressed  by  new  wrongs,  errours  may  be  cor- 
rect* ted  by  new  errours,  -  The  cause  of  innocence  may  be  il| 

dpfendp4 
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ff  what  hais  been  siaid  should  be  called  hypo- 
thetical, it  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  so,  and,  at 
the  sanfie  tinie,  to  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  and 

notions 

^efendeii  by  Iherocs  of  one  sort,  ancl  tliat  of  truth  by  heroes  o^ 
another.  Such  was  Don  Quixote,  such  was  Descartes ;  an^ 
the  imaginary  character  of  one,  and  the  real  character  of  the 
other,  gave  occasion  to  the  two  most  ingenious  satirical  ro* 
mances  that  ever  were  writ. 

In  one  of  these,  a  Chinese  Mandarin  meets  some  disciples  of 
thb  philosopher,  as  t]\cy  travelled  through  the  moon  to  those 
imagina^  spaces,  to  that  third  Heaven,  where  his  thinking 
substance  was  employed  in  building  a  new  woild,  or  the  modii 
of  a  world,  on  bis  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion,  while 
his  extended  substance  lay  buried  at  Stockholm,  or  at  Paris- 
The  Mandarin  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  father  I\Iar- 
senne  in  a  former  journey,  had  read  the  metaphysical  medita- 
tions, was  instructed  in  this  part  at  least  of  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, and  the  judgment  he  niade  of  it  1  own  to  be  mine. 
It  contains  opinions,  that  seem  to  my  apprehension  most  evi- 
dently false,  and  paralogisms  so  much  oftener  than  demonstra- 
tions, that,  when  I  am  oi  the  same  mind,  I  am  so  frequently 
for  reasons  different  from  his,  and  even  contrary  to  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  take  it  to  be  evidently  false,  that  we  have 
certainty  of  knowledge  whenever  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  any  thing.  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  an<J  distinct, 
and  at  the  Same  time  fantastical.  Examples  may  be  brought 
of  such  as  w€  receive  immediately  and  passively  from  out- 
ward objects,  and  of  such  as  the  mind  frames  by  it*sown  acti- 
vity ;  for  that  which  Gassendi  acknowledges  of  himself,  in  his 
objections  to  the  third  meditation  of  Descartesj  must  havtt 
been  alike  true  of  others.  Many  things  had  seemed  to  him  so 
clear  and  distinct,  that  be  held  them  f;r  undoubted  geometiical 
truths,  which  he  was  obliged  afterward,  and  on  a  further 
examination,  to  reject.  To  what  purpose  now  is  it  said,  thai 
an  attribute,  which  we  perceive  lo  be  contained  in  the  idtaof 
any  thing,  may  be  aflirnicd  of  thai  thing  with  truth  ?     Such  aa- 

attribute. 
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tiotioDS  much  more  intelligible,  than  all  that  me^ 
tapfaysical  jargon^  which  Dr.  Cudw6rth  ennploys 
aiter  bis  Grecian  masters*    Is  it  any  thing  better 

than 

attribute  jnuy  be  tffirmed  witb  metapbysieal  trut^i  of  tbe  most 
frntastical  idea.  But  the  diference  between  metapbysical  an^ 
real  truth  is  great,  and  though  ^e  haie  the  former  oh  our 
side  in  affirming  the  attribute,  jet  the  whole  must  be  chime* 
rical  if  the  idea  be  so,  and  ^cb  a  pfbcesft  of  reasoning  may 
conArm  us  in  fantastical,  it  cannot  lead  us  to  real  knowledge. 

This  happened  to  the  author  of  these  maxims,  the  first  of 
which  is  false,  and  the  seconjd  precarious  and  uncertain,  when 
be  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  he  meaned  to  weaken  this  great  ttuth,  by  employ- 
ing a  sophism  to  prove  it;  but  I  believe,  that  the  affectation  of 
iiQveUy  led  him  into  a  paralogism,  or  an  undesigned  sophism. 
He  assumed,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  an  infinite  all-perfect  Being ;  that  this  idea  has  an  objective 
reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  object,  which  may  be 
|[nown  by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  further  proofs ;  and 
that  necessary  existence  is  contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  this 
idea.  From  all  this,  he  concluded,  that  an  infinite  alKperfect 
Being  exists,  and  is  the  cause  o^  this  idea  which  represents 
-Jiimself. 

Now  that  such  a  being  exists,  and  that  he  can  want  no  per- 
fection CQUCcival^le  or  inconceivable  by  us,  may  be,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  invincibly.  But  to  say,  that  he  can  become 
tiie  object  of  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  is  to  advance  a  ground- 
less para,dox.  We  may  know,  very  certainly,  that  there  is  ft 
figure  which  has  a  thousand  sides,  but  no  man  will  say,  I  think^ 
that  his  mind  represents  these  thousand  sides  to  him  in  one 
clear  and  distinct  idea,  nor  that  he  has  any  other  than  a  ge- 
neral  and  confused  notion  of  this  figure.  Much  less  will  any  , 
nan,  who  is  not  a  sworn  Cartesian,  pretend,  that  he  perceives 
in  his  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  ideia  of  the  infinite  all-perfect 
Being.  He  knows,  in  general,  that  theUe  is  such  a  Being,  and 
that  to  suppose  there  is  not,  implies  contradiction,  or  rather 

many 
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than  jargon,  to  tell  us,  that  our  ideas  of  white, 
or  black,  which  we  receive  from  outwetrd  objects; 
our  ideas  of  a  square^  or  a  circle,  which  we  ac- 
quire 

.many  contradictions.  He  has  particular  ideas  and  ncttions  of 
some  of  the  divine  perfections,  weU  determined  as  far  as  they 
extend,  and  yet  inadequate.  There  are  others  which  be 
cannot  so  deteimine,  and  he  knows,  that  there  are  many  of 
which  he  can  have  no  conception  at  all :  for  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chinese  philosopher,  nor  with  the  Jesuit  who  makes 
him  speak,  that  there  are  any  which  seem  incompatible  to 
hun,  unless  it  be  when  he  determines  all  the  ideas  ho  has, 
or  when  he  pretends  to  have  ideas  he  cannot  have  ;  and  that 
we  are  apt  to  do  so  often,  the  very  examples  which  are 
brought  to  show  an  incompatibility  in  the  divine  perfections 
are  sufficient  to  show. 

To  believe,  that  there  is  a  God,  we  must  be  taught  this 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  and  receive  it  on  authority. 
To  know,  that  there  is  one,  we  must  go  through  a  proc^  of 
reasoning,  that  connects  certain  evident  truths  intuitively  to- 
gether, and  so  arrives  at  demonstration.  Though  the  atheist 
does  not  connect  them  into  a  demonstration  of  God's  ex- 
istence, yet  he  knows  them  all  to  be  truths,  as  well  as  the 
theist*  He  knows,  that|hey  result  from  the  nature  of  things. 
He  pronounces  them,  therefore,  immutable  and  eternal t  as  he 
conceives  that  nature  to  be  ;  and  can  take  no  side  in  the  ques* 
tion,  whether  they  are  dependent  or  independent  on  God, 
since  he  acknowledges  no  God.  The  theist  makes  a  better 
use  of  these  truths  ;  for  he  connects  them  into  a  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  existence,  and  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  no  proposition,  like  Descartes,  till  he  discovers  the 
truth  of  this,  he  finds  by  experience,  that  he  could  not  have 
discovered  the  truth  of  this,  if  he  had  not  antecedently  known 
and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  many  others.  He  owns  several 
necessary  truths  not  written  nor  imprinted  on  his  mind,  but 
such  as  he  has  framed  by  observing  the  agreement  ahd  dis- 
agreement of  his  ideas,  and  such  as  he  concludes  every  othar 

man 
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quire  by  the  help  of  our  senses  likewise  ;  or  oar 
ideas  of  jiist  and  unjust,  which  we  frame  on  ex- 
periedcc,  are  incorporeal  substances,  eternal  es- 
sences^ 

isan  wlio  tias  tlie  ^me  fACuIties,  and  the  same  p(^reeptions  in 
liis  mind,    must  necessarily  frame.     He  calls  these  traths 

_  eternal  and  immutable,  relatively  to  that  system  of  nature  from 
%hrch  they  result*  But  he  cannot  call  them  independent  as 
]>rDper!y  and  as  consistently  as  the  atheist  may,  since  he 
acknowledges  the  first  cause,  an  Author  of  this  and  every 
other  system  of  nature. 
Aristotle,  who  acts  a  part  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Mandaria 

'  If)  the  scenes  of  the  romance  I  quote,  when  he  comes  to  exa* 
mine   those  assertions   of    Descartes,  "That  the  essence  of 
*•  things,    and  the    truths  called  necessary,   are  dependent 
•*  on  God,  and  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  in  nO 
•*  other  sense  than  this,  that  God  willed  they  should  be  so,'' 
supposes,  that  the   French   philosopher  could  mean  to  speak 
of  no  essences  except  those  of  created   beings,  nor  of  any  pro- 
positions   except  such   as  are   advanced    (i^oncerning    them. 
That  this  was  his  meaning,   no  doubt  can   be  inade  ;  and  he 
explained  it  sufficiently,  when  he  said,  **  God  is  the  author  of 
"  the  essence,  as  well   as  of  the  existence  of  his  creatures.** 
But   even  with  this  meaning    the  •tagyrite,  or  rather    the 
Jesuit,   h  not  contented.     Descartes   should  have  reflected, 
he  says,  that  truths  which  regard  the  essc^ncc  of  created   beings 
have  a   necessary  connection  with   those  which   regard  the 
essence  of  God.     He  brings  an  example.     "That  the  creature 
**  is  essentially  dependent  on  God,"   is,  h'e  says,  a  proposition 
which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  creature.     "  That  God  is 
'•  the  absolute  master  and   the    free   cause  of  all  beings,**  is 
a  proposition  which  belongs  to*  the   essence  of  the  Creator; 
and  yet,  that  if  one  of  these  could  be  false,  the  other  might  be 
so  too.     Now  surely  the  want  of  reflection  was,  in  this  case, 
on  the  side  of  Aristotle  himself,   "  If  one  ®f  these  propositions 
•'  could  be  false,  the  other  might  be  so  too/'  Agreed,  but  not 
for  the  reason  he  gi  ves,  a  supposed  necessary  and  general  con- 

nectioQ 
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sencds,  add  independent  neLture^,  things  mgene^ 
fable  and  unperisbable,  according  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  which  the  former,  as  TuUy  ex* 

presses 

ii€fction  between  truths  that  regard  the  esseaces  of  cretfled 
ibeings,  and  truths  that  regard  the  essence  of  the  divine  unr 
created  being.  The  reason  b»  that  these  propositions  are  in 
truth  identical^  that  the  first  belpngii  to  the  essence  of  Ood  a$ 
really  as  the  last>  and  that  to  say  the  creature  is  dependent 
on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator  is  absolute  mUstisr.  of  the  4;rea« 
ture,  is  to  affirm  the  same  thing.  Their  ess^ces  are  infinitely 
distant,  but  they  are  connected  by  this  xelation,  and  ^U  oth^ 
connection  of  them  is  purely  imaginary* 
.  We  know  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures^  an4 
of  the  creatures  to  their  Creator*  But  to  talk  of  a  necessaiy 
connection  between  truths,  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  on« 
and  the  essences  of  the  other^  seems  to  be  little  else  than  me* 
taphysical  nonsense^  and  the  Unguage  of  men  who  seek  to 
evade  what  they  cannot  explain.  When  God  made  the  animal 
world,  he  made  substances  whose  essences  are  unknown  to  us* 
Even  our  own  is  so.  What  now  is  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  incomprehensible  essence  of  the  supreme,  self- 
exisrent,  all  perfect  being,  and  those  of  created  substances 
which  he.  has  not  given  i^  the  means  of  knowings  or  between 
truths  that  belong  to  either  ?  When  God  created  finite  exten- 
sion he  created  all  the  possible  mode^  of  it,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  a  space  included  within  three  lines,  which  w^ 
have  observed,  and  have  called  a  triangle.  By  contem^ting 
this  figure,  we  discover  the  various  properties  of  it,  and  are 
able  to  demonstrate  several  truths,  concerning  them,  as  the 
equality,  for  instance^  of  these  three  angles  or  two  right  an* 
gles.  What  now  is  the  necessary  connection  between  finite 
extension  in  the  several  essential  modes  of  \t,  ,and  an  infinite 
but  simple  unextended  spiritual  substance,  such  as  we  con* 
ceive  that  of  God  to  be  in  his  inefiable  manner  of  being  ?Wbat 
is  the  necessary  connection  between  true  aad  false  propositions 
relative  to  one,  or  the  other  f 
Vol.  VII.  U  On 
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presses  his  sense,  ^'  negat  g^gni,  sed  semper  essc^ 
^'  et  ratione  et  intelligenti^  contineri  ?"  Is  it  any 
thing  better .  than  jargon,  to  tell  us,  that  ^^  these 

"  sub- 


Oh  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  in  favour  of  Descartes, 
that  he  imagined  no  such  absurd  connection^  and  thought  him- 
self therefore  at  liberty  to  assume  what  he  did  assume,  con- 
cerning the  dependency  of  created  essences  as  well  as  exist- 
ences on  Gedy  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  truth  of  all  true  propositions  about  them.  Truths  relating 
to  God  always  have  been,  and  always^  must  be  the  same. 
They  are  absolutely,  from  all  eternity,  and  to  aH  eternity,  in- 
dependent on  his  will ;  for  he  is  what  he  is  by  the  necessity  of 
his  nature,  and  self-existence  is  part  of  his  essence.  But  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  the  creatures.  They  might 
ha^  been,  or  not  have  been,  and  the  supposition  of  their  non- 
existence implies  no  contradiction.  It  is  trne,  htdeed,  that 
while  they  exist,  they  are  what  God  made  them  to  be,  and  Om- 
nipotence, that  can  destroy  them,  cannot  ahcr  their  essences. 
These  essences,  however,  and  the  truths  concerning  them,  are 
not  so  absolutely  independent  on  God,  as  the  adversaries  of 
Descartes  pronounce  them  to  be;  for  even  in  the  hypothesis, 
that  God  had  no  other  share,  nor  exerted  any  other  power  in 
the  great  work  of  the  creation,  than  that  of  calling  essences 
he  could  not  create  into  existence,  by  creating  the  things  to 
which  they  belong ;  these  essences  are  still  indirectly  depeh(^ 
ent  on  him,  and  he  is  doubly  the  cause  of  those  truths  which 
we  affrm  concerning  them,  as  he  called  the  essences  into  ex- 
istence, and  as  he  created  beings  capable  of  perceiving  them. 

This  distinction  between  existences  and  essences,  the  former 
of  which,  that  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  drew  the 
latter,  that  are  independent  on  his  will,  along  with  them,  into 
the  system  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very  clear.  Might  not 
the  obscurity  be  taken  away  by  taking  away  this  distinction, 
and  by  understanding  essences  to  be  nothing  moreihan  man- 
ften  of  being,  determined  by  the  power  that  gives  the  being, 

anit 
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'^  substances,  essences, 'natures,  are  the  primary' 
"objects  of  science,  and  the  same  too  with  the, 
"  intellect  that  knows  them ;  that  they  are  uni- ' 

"  formi* 

and  tnftnQen  of  conceividg,  determined  by  the  power  thatforms  ' 
the  conceptions  ?  When  God  made  limited  extension^  he  made . 
it  capable  of  receiving  various  modifications,  and  of  producing 
various  appearances.  These  we  distinguish  by  names  for  our 
own  use.  We  call  them  circles,  for  instance,  or  squares,  -or 
triangles,  (I  speak  not  here  of  substances,  for  with  their  real' 
essences  it  is  net  pretended  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do)  and 
when  we  have  given  them  these  names,  philosophers  assume, 
that  they  are  real  essences,  independent  on  God,  though  he 
is  the  author  of  all  extension,  and  gave  us  faculties  to  perceive 
these  forms  of  it.  ^,   .  . 

It  would  be  tedious  and  needless   to  speak  of  the  docfrihe 
of  the  schools  concerning  essences.     I  shall  content  myself  16  * 
make  one  observation  more  on  this  head.     The  combinations  ^ 
of  ideas  which  are  distinguished  by  the  term  of  mixed  modes, 
and  are  principally  of  the  moral  kind,  have  no  bad  title'  to  be  , 
esteemed  essences.    We  compound  them,  we  can  therefore  de-  * 
compound  them,  and  the  real  constitution  of  every  species  of 
them  cannot  be  unknown  to  us.    They  are  not,  however,  es- 
sences like  those  which  several  philosophers  have  imagined, 
from  Plato   down  to  Cudworth,  and  others  infected   by  ^^^, 
same  metaphysicks.     They  are  not  ingenerable,  nor  iijlrnuta- 
ble,  nor  unperishable,  in  a  proper  sense;  for  if  they  were  »b, 
these  effects  would  be  more  perfect  than  their  cause,  since  the 
human  mind  is  their  cause,  and  in  some  sort  their  creator,  and 
since  the  human  mind  is  none  of  these.    They  are  not  inde- 
pendent neithir  on  the.  will  of  God.     They  are  abstract  corn-' 
plex  notions,     Such  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  leave  to  call  them, 
"  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining  to  the  understanding*/^ 
The  miAd  makes  them  arbitrarily  aiid  occasionally,  by  virtue 
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*^  form  modificJitions  of  the  bumanv  •P^  ^^  ^^ 
".  divine  ixwnd  ;  and  tb^t  altbongb  the  former  be 
"  created,  yet  the  knowledge  it  has  is  a  participa- 
":  tion  of  that  one  eternal,  immutable,  and  un- 
"  created  wisdom?"  In  short,  is  it  any  thing 
belter  thaa  jargoja,  to  talk  of  **  ectypal  prints, 
*^  and  derivative  signatures  from  one  archetypal 
*•  intellect  or  seal,  like  so  many  multiplied  re- 
^\  flections  of  one  an4  the  same  &rce  m«^de  in  ^^r 
•^vieralglfta«e8?" 
*  According  to  svtth  philosophy  aa  this,  we  may, 

of  a  jower  to  conceive  things  in  this  manner,  which  God  has 
bestowed;  and  directed  to  the  improvement  of  general  know- 
ledge. There  they  fluctuate :  they  arc  not  the  same  essences 
in  ev^ry  mind,'  nor  always  in  the  same  mmd ;  and  if  they  an- 
swer their  purpose  in  any  degree,  that  degiee  is  proportionable 
to  the  mental  power  of  conceiving  things  in  this  manner  which 
God  has  given  us.  Thus  even  the  truths  we  call  necessary, 
'  the  eternae  vcritates  of  which  we  boast,  are  one"way  or  other 
dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  necessity  is  not  an- 
tecedent, but  consequential  to  the  existence  of  matepal  and 
intellectual  created  natures.  Their  necessity  arises  from  a 
conformity  to  these  natures,  which  we  a,re  made  able  tc^  dis- 
cern intuitively  in  certain  cases. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  too  long  perhaps  alr^dy, 
though  I  have  hurried  through,  it,  and  touched  the.  matter  of 
it  more  lightly  than  I  could  have  done.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  the  question  between  Descartes  and  his  adversaries* 
.^11  I  ^ould  ihculcdte  Is  this,  that  since  his  opinion  may  re-, 
ceive  a  reasonable  interpretation,  it  should  not  be  condemQed! 
BS  absolutely  and  as  dogmatically  as  it  has  been  ;  ahd  that  it' 
becomes  atheist  to  incline  always  to  the  side^which  ascribes  th& 
greatest  power  to  God,  from  that  which  has  even  the  appear- 
gnce  of  l^'"'^'"g  '*r  hy. assuming-ao^ iadependencyy  whe»-  9t de^ 
pendency'on  him  implies  no  contradictioja; 

and 
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and  we  knust  pierce  into  the  inystet7  of  God*^ 
nature,  and  into  the  depths  of  his  wisdooii  to  tf « 
me  at  a  knowledge  of  his  will  relatively  to  man. 
We  must  found   the  principles  of  morality)  ndt 
on  our  knowledge  of  what  our  Creator  has  doti^^ 
bat  an  our  knowledge  of  what  he  knows.     We 
must  not  consult  bis  will  as  it  is  signified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  system  wherein  be  has  placed 
Ufs,  but  we  must  abstract  ourselves  from  tbis^  and 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  an  eternal  rea- 
SOD)  from  the  immutable  and  independent  natures 
of  things.     We  must  contemplate  the  same  ar« 
chetypes  according  to  which  our  System  of  being 
was  made,  to  know  how  we  are  to  eouduet  our* 
selves  in  it :  and  thus  the  same  rule  becomes  com* 
fnon  to  God  and  man.     Our  knowledge  is  no 
longer  human,  it  is  divine.     It  is  no  longer  deri* 
ved  from  outward  impressions,  and  inward  opd^ 
rations;  our  ideas  have  lio  longer  their  distitief 
archetypes  existing  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in 
it;  they  are  all  the  impressions  of  an  archetypal 
seal,  that  is,  of  the  divine  intellect.     A  strange 
method,  surely,  of  proving  our  ideas,  if  not  the 
knowledge  we  a<!c[uire  by  themi  to  be  indepen- 
dent od  God.  , 

I  cannot  soar  so  high  as  Plato  and  Cudwortll. 
I  will  not  sink  so  low  as  Protagoras,  and  oth^r 
ancients ;  as  Hobbes,  and  ether  moderns.  The 
former  ametee,  instead  of  instructing  me ;  atid  if 
I  understand  the  latter,  I  only  understand  ihetA, 
to  know,  that  they  impose 'on  themselves,  and 
WQUld   impose  on  me,  the  grossest  absurdities. 

u  3  Strange 
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iSu*apge  extremes !  When  Cudwort^h  holds  up  the 
.metapbysical  glass  tomyeye,  I  see  something,  I 
know  not  what ;  something  that  glitters  at  an  im- 
nneasurable  distance  from  me.  When  Hobbes 
holds  it  up,  he  changes  the  position :  and  I  see 
.something  monstrous  at  the  very  end  of  the 
•^ass* 

As  whimsical,  and  as  little  intelligible  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  former  are,  tbey  may  lead  men 
to  think,  that  the  will  of  God,  signified  by  his 
works,  not  being  the  sole  true  criterion  of  moral 
^good  and  evil ;  and  since  there  is  another  crite- 
rion antecedent  to  this,  nay,  even  the  criterion  of 
4t,  that  is,  the  eternal  reason  of  immutable  inde- 
pendent natures ;  they  ought  to  have  an  entire  re- 
fgard  to  these,  and  none  to  the  will  of  God  signi- 
.fied  by  his  works :  because  in  them  he  has  done 
.little  else  than  clothe  these  eternal  uncreated  es- 
'sences  with  a  garment  of  existence,  '^  sartoris  in- 
"  star  r^rum  essentias  vestire  existenti^."      Cud- 
worth  declares  against  this  absurd  conceit,  which 
Aristotle  top  chastises.     But  then,  what  did  the 
.good  man,  and  all  those  who  have  held  the  same 
opinions,  mean  ?    To  answer  truly,  they  thought 
as  men  deep  in  imaginary  science  are  apt  to  do, 
that  they  had  much  meaning  when  they  ha,d  really 
none. 

After  sounding  loudly  in  the  ears,  and  repeating 
.  dogmatically,  that  things  are  what  thcy  are  by 
tb^ir  natures,  eternal,  immutable,  and  ind^pen- 
denton  the  will  of  God;  they  are  driven  to  dis- 
.tinguisb,  that  tbey  may  avoid  all  mistake3,  as  tbey 

pretend, 


pretend,  and  to  assert,  not  what  their  words  imr 
port,  bat  something  which  their  words  Ad  tK>t  im^ 
port,  nor  can  be  said  to  import  any  where  out  of 
the  schools.  When  they  talk  of  natures  by  which 
things  are  what  they  are,  they  do  not  mean,  It 
seems,  as  any  vulgar  man  would  have  thought,  the 
constituent  essences  of  things,  the  real  natures  by 
which  alone  things  can  be  what  they  are.  They 
mean  something  wluch  is  not  a  nature  nor  es  t 
sence,  but  something  which  schoolmen  and  philo-^ 
sophers  have  been  pleased  to  call  so.  When  they 
say,  that  things  are  white  by  whiteness,  triangular 
by  triangularity,  or  just  by  justice,  and  that  Omni«t 
potence  itself  cannot  make  them  white,  triangu* 
lar,  nor  just,  without  such  certain  natures;  a  man 
who  is  no  metaphysician,  nor  logician,  must  be 
induced  to  think  their  meaning  to  be,  that  God 
makes  things,  dependent  on  him,  to  exist  con- 
formably to  natures  independent  on  him.  If  they 
were  not  thought  to  have  some  sueb  meaning, 
they  could  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  things  are  white,  triangular,  and 
just,  because  God  has  made  them  white,  triangu^ 
lar,  and  just ;  and  that  Omnipotence  itself  cannot 
make  black,  square,  nor  unjust,  what  Omnipo- 
tence makes  white,  triangular,  and  just.  These 
are  most  immutable  truths,  no  doubt,  and  deserve 
to  have  their  place  at  the  fountain  head  of  science; 
bijit  these  philosophers  do  not  mean  by  their  eter* 
nal,  independent  natures,'  any  natures  at  all. 
They  mean  such  intelligible  essences,  and  rationes 
of  things,  as  are  objects  of  the  mind.     Now,  the 

u  4  objects 
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objects  of  our  minds  being  nothing  but  our  ideas^ 
it  ibUQW|4^l|&t  these  natures,  so  much  talked  of, 
«re  not  natures,  but  simple  or  complex  ideas  of 
natures,  m^d  all  th^  incorporeal  substances  vanish 
into  air,  that  is,  they  are  confessedly  fantastick, 
not  real.    They  are  merely  certain  abstract  ideas, 
vhich  philosppUers  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  affirm  that  (hey  frame,  aud  in  which  affirmation 
I  may  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  de- 
serve no  mbr^  credit  than  a  man  who  is  in  any 
other  delirium.     They  who  are  as  subtile  as  Aris* 
totle  or  Cudworth,  who  .can  discover,  with  the 
^rst»  ^a(  sense  is  the  same  with  sensible  things, 
and  with  both,  that  understanding  is  the  same  with 
the  things  understood,  may  find  out,  likewise,  that 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  the  idea  of  that  nature 
^re  one  and  the  same.^   3ut  I  suppose,  that  they 
who  preserve  their  common  sense  free  from  the 
taint  of  metaphysicks  )WiIl  not   easily  conceive, 
that  their  ideas,  however  general  or  abstracted, 
can  be  called,  with  the  least  propriety,  immate^ 
rial  essences,  incorporeal  substances,  eternal,  im-> 
iqptable^  and  so  on. 

It  is  an  observation  pf  Mt.  I^pcke,  tl^t  ^^  we 
**  haye  very  f^pw  abstract  names  for  our  ideas  of 
^^  substances,  and  that  the  few  which  the  schools 
^'  bavfsr  forged  coulfl  never  get  into  common  use, 
f^  nor  obtain  publick  approbation ;  whereas  alj 
'*  our  pimple  ideas  haye  abstract  as  ^ell  as  con-? 
f^  Crete  itames,  an4  so  have  our  ideas  of  modes 
*^  and  relations.''  From  hence  tt^at  great  auth<^ 
ipfers  ;i  confession  of  all  niankind;  that  they  fiave 

no' 
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no  kteag  of  the  real  essences  of  substances^,  ludrf. 

declaration^  that  their  simple  ideas,  and  those  of 

modes  and  relation^,  are  real  essences.    Now,  ^tbe 

Z,tulh  of  the  supposed  confession  I  admit  eotirer. 

ly;  but  the  truth  of  the  supposed  declaration  is. 

not  so  evident,  and  requires  some  e^plplnauon  as. 

it  is  expres^d.     It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  part 

felse^  and  in  part  true,  and  Serves  neither  Mr« 

Locke's  purpose,  nor  Dr.  Cudworth's,  even  where 

it  is  true.    To  argue  from  the  use  of  words  to 

the  reality  of  things,  is  no  very  sure   method. 

lianguag^s  are  framed  by  the  vulgar,  not  by  phir* 

losophers :  and  when  names  are  improperly  given^ 

and  words  come  to  be  improperly  applied,  custom 

iBstablishes  them  soon,  and  they  easily  mislead 

even  l^e   minds  of  philosophers.     The.  subject 

tefora  ys  affords  an  example  of  this  sprt^  and  if 

we  i^xamine  it  a  little  attentively,  we  shall  find  a 

corner  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  about  idec^  rent 

and  torn,  but  the  whole  fabrick  of  Dr.  C|id<^ 

worth's  demolished  to  the  foundation. 

Words  have  been  .invented  and  applied,  and 
names  have  been  assigned,  as  men  wanted  then% 
or  fancied,  hy  mistake,  that  they  wanted  the% 
tp  communicate  their  ideas  with  more  precisioiiy 
or  even  to  cpnceiv^  them  more  distinctly.    Whalr 
«ver  advantage  has  been  procured  to  the  improve? 
ment  of  know|edg|e  by  the  first  manner  of  pro- • 
ceeding^  much  cpnfusion .  and  errour  have  arisw.. 
^m  the  second  ;  innumerable  instances  pf  which 
(here  are.     One  of  the  greatest,  and  of  the  most 
|»er|U£ious  in  it's  coQsec|u$nces^  we  §ndJio,(be|4e 
i  and 


and  appIijCatKHi  of  the  wordabsiractioR.  There 
18  a  yery  prraciicabie  0{>eration  of  the  miad>  by 
vliidi  vre  ar^  said  to  abstract  ideas,  and  l^  wbieh 
we  do»  in  effect,  generaliae  tbcm  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  by  substituting 
'One  as  representative  of  many.  There  is  another 
Bttf^Kised  bt»t  iinpractieable  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  some  philosophers  have  made  themselves 
mnd  others  believe,  that  they  abstract,  from  a 
«>ailitudeof  particular  ideas,  the  idea  of  one  gene- 
mi  nature  or  essence,  which  is  all  o^  them,  and 
Done  of  them  :  whereas,  in  truth,  though  they 
can  define  genera)  nature!^  or  essences  in  very 
-clear  propositions,  they  cannot  frame  an  idea  of 
any  general  nature^  whieh  is  not  a  partiqular  idea 
of  that  nature,      '" 

Since  men  do  not  commonly  employ  abstract 
names  for  their  ideas  of  substances,  it  is  a  shrewd 
sign,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any 
ideas  of  substances  ttiade  by  the  second  kind  of 
^bstractioHi  as  Mr.  Locke  observes,  but  eontent 
thei^selves,  in  this  case,  with  general  ideas  made 
by  the  first.  To  talk  of  nominal  essences^  and 
the  sib^tractfon  of  such,  comes  too  near  the  gib- 
berish of  ihii  schools  about  genera  and  species : 
and  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of 
certain  essential  forms,  or  moulds,  wherein  dif*- 
ier^nt  things  are  cast,  as  il  were,  to  constitute 
'Afferent  natures,  it  perplexes  the  understanding, 
and  darkens  the  plainest  objects  of  it  but  little 
less.  If  we  lay  aside  these  refinements,  and  think 
Inr  ourselves,  we  shall  sogn  discover,  unless*  I  am 

*  extremely 
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eictreinely  mistaken,  that  the  former  method  of 
abstracting  or  generalising  our  ideas  is  the  uoi* 
versal  practice  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  latter  is 
purely  imagihlirv,  not  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stancesy  and  of  simple  fdeas,  whereof  the  real  es- 
sences are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unknown  to 
gSy  but  in  the  case  of  modes  and  relations,  whose 
real  essences  must  of  necessity  be  known  to  u% 
since  our  u  nderstanding  frames  them.     ' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr* 
Locke  himself  confesses,  that  ^'  general  and  uni- 
*^  versal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things^ 
**  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  un- 
**  derstahding,  made  by  it  for  it's  own  use,  and 
**  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas*** 
On  this  principle  I  proceed ;  but  it  will  not  carry 
me  to  all  the  consequences  my  master,  for  sucU 
I  am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced  from  it.  Let 
us  consider  substances,  in  the  first  place.  We 
liave  innumerable  ideas  of  particular  substances, 
and  I  need  not  stand  to  show  hpw  little 
improvement  we  should  make  in  knowledge 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  reason, 
or  to  tommunicate  any  reasonings  about  them, 
by  the  help  of  such  ideas  alone.  How  then 
does  the  mind  proceed  ?  As  these  complex  ideas 
are  innumerable,  so  are  they  beyond  measure  va* 
rious.  Out  of  this  variety  the  mind  selects  such 
as  have  a  more  remote,  and  such  as  have  a  more 
immediate  resemblance,  and  classes  them  accor* 
dingly.     From  this  operation  of  the  mind  hB$ 

f  £$say,  lib^  iii,  c«  3« 

arisen^  , 
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dirisea  tb^  school  distinction  pf  genus  ^nd  6p!^cic!#* 
'Now^ .  to  speak  according  to  it,  which  we  may  do 
^telligibly  on  this  occasion,. as  the  mind  is  unable, 
by  abstraction,  or  any  imaginable^  way,  to  com* 
prehend  any  one  specieSi   and  •  much  .more  any 
one  genus,  under  one  general  idea,  it  cpmprei- 
•hgnds  each  under  one  general  naaie»  and  we  say, 
fpr  instance^  man,   or  animal.     The  mind  do^s 
still  more  in  the  former,  case;  for,  all  the  idecis 
thfit  compose  a  sort  or  species  having  aldose  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  the  mind  substitutes 
one,  as  I.  said  above,  to  represent  them  alL     This 
«  ideal  maa  is  neither  Peter  nor  Paul ;  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  any  particular  man  ;  it  is  a  partioqlar  idea 
of  man  made  general  by  the  appellation^    The 
archetypes  of  this  phantasm  are  without,  and  it 
k  abstracted,  if  you  please  to  use  the  word,  from 
^tbem.     But  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  abstract 
^universal  idea  of  man,  abstracted  from  those  par:* 
ticular  forms,  or  complex  pbaotasms,  which  tbe 
misd  represents  to  itself  (as  Cudworth  afSrms 
against  intuitive  knowledge)  that  it  is  one  of  these 
very  phantasms.     It  is  not,  in  short,  an  idea  pf 
bunianity.    Tbe  mind  creates  it  to  supply  the 
want  of  an.  idea  v^ e  cannot  bave.     A  general  uni- 
versal idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  real  existence 
of  things  :  but  such  a  particular  idea  of  th^tvrbich 
jnay  exist  beqomes  i|self  an  arcfanatype,  according 
tQ  which  we  includjs  in  the  same  ideal  dasSj  or 
exclude  out  of  it,  the  objects  that  strike  our 
fensfs,    Thu^  it  becomes  general,  by  ^he  use  th/e 
mind  makes  of  it,  though  it  be  particular,  and  be 
signified  by  a  pattieuUr-wc«|*  -  ' 
•       -^  The 


-•The  mind^  pitoceeds  in  the  same  mannei^  \^ith 
respect  to  all  tfee  other  sorts  or  species,*  into  which 
it  has  classed  it's  ideas '  of  sitb^tances.    ^  But  u  ith 
respect  to  kimls,  or  genera,  this  dannot  be.     They 
may  be^  and  they  are  eompreheiided  unde?  dis- 
tinct general  names ;  but  hone  of  them  can   h6 
represented  to  the  mind'  by  any  particular  pbab- 
tasm  or  idea,  as  in  the  other  tese.    How  should 
there  be  one  comcnoa  archetype  for  things  that 
have  not  a  c\i)se,  but  a  very  remote  resemblance  f" 
Such  are  the  various  sorts  which  every  kind  coit*^ 
tains :  and  therefore  when  the  mind  would  advert 
to  the  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  name  of  animal,  it 
finds  itself  disappointed.     ¥n,t  from  having  ahy 
abstract  Universal  idea,  it  has  not  so  much  as  a^ 
particular  idea,   that  may  be  generalised,    and' 
stand  in  tlife  place  of  the  bthei*. 

There  are  two  other  operations,  which  the  mind 
}terforms;  not  constantly,  but  occasionally.     The 
inM  may  serve  to  feeititate  the  commmfifciBition  of 
knowledge  :  the  second  has  served  to  nothing  but 
W^  facilitate  the  introduction  of  errour.     From' 
the  names  that  signify  particular  sorts  we  deduce 
sonsetimes,  and^  as  the  mfnd  has  need  o^  them, 
adjectives,  or  concrete  terms,  that  fix  and  apro*' 
priate  to  each  sort  whatever  belongs  to  it,  or  W 
meaned  to"  be  ascribed  to  it:    Thus  from  man 
we^der^e  human,  and  we  speak  of  human  figure 
whe*  w*  would  signify  the  figure   peculiar  to 
hii^,   and  of  human    passions  when  we  would 
apply    those  -  to    him    which    belong    tt>    him,^ 
though  they  are,  at  the  same  time,    comfmott 
tus^  hiin,  and  to  other unimals.     But  tha  sq)mo1* 
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Moms  that  compose  it,  have  been  thought  eternaF^ 
.  and  if  we  assume,  that  they  were  created  in  lime, 
ire  must  assume  too,  that  they  were  created  at 
once.  The  same  atoms,  specifick  in  number, 
as  well  as  of  specifick  natures,  pass  through 
all  the  changes,  and  take  all  the  rarious  form?, 
which  we  observe  in  the  material  world.  There 
is  no  new,  no  continued  creation  of  them.  Bat 
we  know,  consciously,  that  there  is  a  continued 
creation  of  these  intellectual  atoms,  that  is,  .of. 
mmple  ideas,  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  different 
ittinds,  and  even  in  the  same  mind,  neither  spe- 
cifick in  number,  nor,  perhaps,  always  exactly 
so  in  nature ;  and  thus  they  are  hot  only  com-* 
Bined,  as  the  former  are  always,  with  one  ano- 
ther, that  is,  with  the  same ;  but  new  ideas,  that 
arise  from  new  perceptions,  enter  very  often  into 
these  combinations.  There  is  another  difference 
to  be  observed,  much  more  to  our  purpose.  We 
can  analyse  more  easily,  and  with  greater  success, 
our  complex  into  simple  ideas,  than  we  can  de- 
compound substances.  In  one  of  these  opera- 
tions, we  go  up  to  the  intellectual  atoms.  In 
the  other,  we  stop  far  short  of  the  corporeal- 
To  what  now  is  this  difference  owing  ?  Is  it  owing 
to  our  strength,  or  to  our  weakness  ?  Is  it  a  dif* 
ference,  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  in  favour 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Much  otherwise.  It  serves 
Only  to  show  the  deficiency  and  imperfection  of 
our  sitnple  ideas,  of  the  first  [H^inciples  of  all 
our  knowledge.  If  these  were  not  so  confined, 
and  so  superficial  as  they  are  most  evidently,  if 

they 
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tiifey  were  extended  to  more  objects,  and  tnadil^ 
their  impressions  on  us  from  a  spring,  that  4ay 
deeper  in  the  nature  of  things^  we  should  know 
much  more  than  we  do  concerning  the  composi* 
tioQ  and  decomposition  of  substances.  If  they 
were  real  essences,  or  the  ideas  of  real  essences^ 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  real  essences  of 
substances,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree:  for,: 
what  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  real  essences  of  substances,  ex- 
cept these  two  things?  We  mean  certainly,  tbat^ 
we  have  not  a  number  of  ideas  sufficient  for  the- 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge;  and  thus  the  de- 
ficiency  of  simple  ideas  causes  ooe  half  of  our 
ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas  of  substances.^ 
We  mean,  likewise,  that  the  simple  ideas,  which 
we  perceive  by  the  impressions  of  outward  ob- 
jects, are  often  false,  and  always  inadequate  to 
the  nature  of  these  objects;  and  thus  the  im- 
perfection of  simple  ideas  causes  another  half,  at 
leasts  of  our  ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas 
of  sub9tances. 

Simple  ideas  are  real  essences.  Of  wimt  ?  Of 
simple  ideas?  Of  themselves ?  Just  so  certain 
metaphysical  ideas  are  real  ideas.  They  are 
really  in  the  mind ;  but  they  have  no  other  reality. 
Such  essences  and  such  ideas  are  chimerical  alike. 
All  our  simple  ideas  arise  from  sensation  and  rer 
flection,  from  the  impressions  of  outward  objects, 
and  from  the  operations  of  our  minds.  What 
the  powers  are,  that  make  these  impressions  on  the 
mind  in  a  passive  state,  we  know  as  little  as  we 
:  Vol.  VIL  X  do. 
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i6,  whftt  those  cira  td  which  the  operaitidftft  of  t\t4 
mind,  in  tn  active  state,  ure  due.  But  this  ^e 
know,  the  powers  that  cause  are  more  properly 
essences,  than  the  simple  ideas  that  are  caused 
hy  them.  An  essence  is  that  by  which  a  tbir^  is 
what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea  of  white,  we  know 
what  it  is  in  our  minds:  biit  do  we  know  by  vir-^ 
%^^  of  what,  it  is  what  it  is  there?  Certainly  we 
4&  not.  It  is  not  so  much  as  the  idea  of  any 
kt^ewable essence:  how  can  it  be  itself  a  knowi^ 
essence )  Or,  what  seek  we  further  than  to  know^ 
l^at  it  is  It  sensation  ? 

Such  concrete  names  were  necessary  to  be  in«^ 
vented,  not  to  signify  things  that  exist  by  them- 
selves, like  substances,  but  to  signify  qualities,  so 
we  usually  call  them,  that  cannot  exist  indepcHd* 
ently  of  some  substance  in  which  they  appear  to 
exist,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  the  com«^. 
ylex  idea  of  it. 

As  it  is  real  %r  apparent  want  that  determines 
^e  invention  and  use  of  names,  so  there  have 
been  some,  and  may  be  more  invented,^  to  sig^ 
nify,  by  one  general  word,  aiid  to  appropriate  to 
one  substance,  all  the  particular  ideas  that  mieff 
conceive  to  belong  to  it,  or  desire  to  apply  to  it. 
This  has  been  observed  already,  and  here  we  ob-^ 
serve  further,  that  these  terms  are  limited  by  the 
substs(nce  to  which  they  are  applied,  human  l^ 
man,  golden  by  gold,  and  so  in  some,  not  in 
many  other  instances  of  sorts  or  kinds^  just  ai 
custom  has  decided.  It  is  not  much  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  the  concrete  terms,  vri^ich  signify  ^ach 

'    one 


btie  simple  idea;  The  complex  idea  b^  man  was 
in  the  mind,  before  the  wdrdl  human  was  invented 
to  signify,  without  the  trouble  of  ehumeratinft 
them,  all  the  particular  ideas  comprehdilded  iii 
that  complex  idea.  The  substantive  gave  Occa- 
sion tb  the  adjedtive.  So  the  complex  iddas  of 
all  those  substances  that  communicate  to  us, 
among  other  simple  idetis,  those  of  white  and 
black,  for  instance,  were  in  the  mind  before  the 
names  of  these  simple  ideas  were  invented.  This 
was  enough  for  use :  and  out*  ideas,  when  these 
names  were  invented,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  several  substances  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  enough  determined  and  distinguished.  But 
the  schools  were  not  thus  Contented.  They  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  doctrine  of  generdi  oa^ 
tures  abstracted  from  particular ;  and  since  they 
endeavoured  it,  without  success,  in  the  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  they  resolved  to  do  it  in  the 
case  of  our  simple  ideas ;  and  thus  wbitetiess  and 
blackness,  and  all  the  abstract  names  of  simple 
ideas,  tvere  confirmed  in  general  use^ 

The  same  simple  ideas  befing  communicated  to 
us  from  a  multitude  of  different  substances ;  and 
being  observed  to  be  the  same  in  the  child  and 
in  the  man,  in  the  peasant  and  in  the  philoso- 
pher, they  might  easily  pass  for  adequate  ideas 
of  real  natures  imparted  to  all  the  substances 
wherein  they  were  perceived.  Thus  the  vulgar 
think  very  naturally ;  aud,  in  fact,  not  only  chil- 
dren,  but  much  the  greatest  4}art  of  men,  are 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  idea  of  white,  which 

X  2  they 
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they  perceive  in  snow  or  milk,  is  whiteness  in  the 
snow  or  milk.  Nay,  this  opinion,  exploded  as  it 
is  at  present,  has  been  that  of  the  great  oracles 
of  philosophy,  and  many  puerilities  have  been 
grounded  on  it,  which  are  scarce  yet  awhilii 
laughed  out  of  the  world.  They  who  saw  for- 
merly, dr  who  ^c  now,  the  impropriety  of  these 
words,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  they  denote 
real  essences,  or  abstract  ideas  of  such,  may  have 
tbough>,  however,  not  only,  that  the  use  of  them 
is  of  some  conveniency  in  languc^ge,  but  that  it  is 
a  very  harmless  concession  to  the  vulgar.  They 
may  have  thought  it  too  an  indulgence  of  no  great 
moment  to  the  doctors  of  abstraction,  who  have 
refined  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  as  philoso- 
phers do  sometimes,  into  vulgar  errour. 

Whiteness  and  blackness  seem  to  stand  in  the 
same  degree  of  a  supposed  abstraction  with  hu- 
manity, and  colour  with  animality.  This  would 
be  admitted  by  some,  while  others  would  contend 
that  it  is  practicable,  with  application,  and  a 
.  strong  effort  of  the  mind,  to  abstract  general  na« 
tures  of  sorts  or  species  from  many  particular 
ideas,  that  we  perceive  to  be  the  same  insubstances 
of  different  sorts  or  species,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, that  of  whiteness  or  blackness,  they  say 
they  do ;  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  abstract 
such  a  general  nature  from  many  particular  ideas, 
that  we  perceive  not  to  be  the  same,  though  co* 
existing  in  the  same  substance,  as  in  the  instance 
of  huflianity,  they  say  they  cannot.  They  would 
contend  further,  that  though  it  be  practicable  to 

abstract 
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abstract  the  genera)  natmres  even  of  kinds,  as  well' 
as  the  less  general  natures  of  sorts,  where  simple^ 
ideas  are  alone  concenied ;  yet  it  is  impracticablef 
to  do  the  same,  where  the  various  sorts  that  com- 
pose the  kind  are  so  many  complex  ideas,  as  in 
the  instance  of  animality  they  say  they  cannot; 
But;  I  think,  we  may  affirm  all  this  to  be  whimsi- 
eal  and  false  alike,  without  entering  into  the  dis* 
pute  between  these  doctors  of  abstraction ;  and 
on  this  single  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  That  things  cannot  exist  in  our 
minds  as  it  is  impossible  they  should  exist  in  na- 
ture. Now  singulars  do,  but  universale,  shout 
which  do  much  noise  has  been  made  in  the  schools, 
and  so  many  good  heads  have  been  broken  for- 
merly in  the  universities  of  London  and  of  Paris, 
do  not  exist  in  nature.  It  is  therefore  as  impossi- 
ble to  abstract  the  idea  of  whiteness  or  blackness 
from  all  white  or  black  things,  as  it  is  to  abstract 
an  idea  of  humanity  from  ail  human  existence ; 
or  an  idea  of  colour  frooi  all  things  coloured,  as 
it  is  to  abstract  an  idea  of  animality  from  all 
animal  existence.  In  all  these  cases,  having  no 
real  essence  to  abstract^  we  have  nothing  to  ab- 
stract ' 
Let  us  consider,  whether  we  are  able  to  make 
such  abstractions,  when  real  essences  are  known 
to  us,  as  they  are  in  modes  and  relations.  For 
my  part.  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  elevate  my  mind  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, as  we  must  do,  in  order  to  Acquire  Dr. 
X^odwortb's   apodictical    knowledge^    of  which, 

X  3  therefore, 
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therefore,  I  mast  be  content  to  remain  deprived. 
Iknav  the  real  essence  of  triangularity,  and  caa 
Refine  it  in  one  short;  piroposition.  But  to  con- 
teoiplate  triangularity,  abstracted  from  every 
triangular  figure,  is  to  my  narrow  and  weak  mind 
as  impossible,  as  to  contemplate  bumanit}',  ab* 
stracted  from  eyery  human  figure,  and  every  hu* 
man  qadity.  He  who  can  frame  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  which  is  neither  right,  obtuse,  nor  acute 
angled,  nor,  in  short,  of  any  triangular  species, 
but  is  aU,  and  none  of  tliese,  at  qnce ;  he,  I  say, 
if  in  truth  there  is  any  such»  he  must  b^  of  i^ 
species  different  from  mine,  as  surely  as  he  would 
be  so,  if  his  sight  could  pierce  to  the  qentr^  of  the 
]p4tfth,  or  discern  every  frozen  inhabitant  of  Saturn, 
Triangularity  is  so  fkr  from  being  no  particular 
triangle,  that  it  is  every  particular  triangle  ;  and 
no  man,  as  I  [Nresume,  can  think  of  a  space  in* 
eluded  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three  an^esj^ 
without  thinking  of  some  one  or  more  particular 
triangles.  Triangularity  can  be  no  otherwise 
represented  to  the  mind.  The  definition  gives 
particular  ideas^  but  is  nqt  itself  an  idea.  I  know 
th^  real  essence  of  justice,  and  can  de^ne  it  se* 
yeral  ways,  as»  for  instance,  by  saying,  after 
TuUy,  ^'  JustitisB  primum  munus  ^t,  ut  ae  cui 
**  quisnoceat,  nisi  lacea^itus  injurii;  deinde  ut 
^'  commqnibus.pro  communibus  utattir,  privads 
'*  autem  qt  suis."  But  what  then  ?  Do  these 
definitions,  or  their  cootrariefl^  a  conformity  to 
)  pne  or  the  other  of  which  constitutes  every  adicND 
j|mit»  or  unjusti  forjpa,  in  any  tnind^  en^  abstract 
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idea  of  justice  ?  We  can  cotitomplale  eaeh  of  them 
apart,  and  compare  any  particular  action  with  i^ 
but  we  cannot  abstract  any  general  nature,  with 
which  we  mayeompare  every  action  that  hWs  under 
some  one  of  these  definitions.  J  ustiee  is  a  word 
that  denotes  particular  natures,  under  a  geimral 
term,  but  expresses  no  general  nature. 

If  there  were  such  general  natures  as  are  sup* 
p(»ed,  they  would  exist  in  the  mind,  and  be  per« 
ceived  there.     They  do  not  exist  in  the  mind; 
for  they  are  not  perceived  by  it.    They  exist  thea 
no  where,  whateyer  Plato  might  dream,  or  might 
say   hypothetically  and   poetically.      The  ndjod 
creates  real  essences  for  it's  own  use ;  but  that 
the  mind  abstracts,  even  from  these  creatures  of 
it's  own,  any  general  natures,  is  a  mere  poetical 
Ectiot),  which  has  been  adopted,  like  many  other 
fictions  of  the  same  author,    for  a   philosophical 
truth.    All  the  real  essences  we  know  are  so  far 
from  being  uncreated,  that  they  are  creatures  of 
the  human  mind  :  they  are  so  far  from  being  in«- 
dependent,   that  they  are  dependent  on  the  wiH 
of  man,  as  far  as  concerns  their  existing  or  not 
existing  ;  they  are  so  far  from  being  ingenerabla, 
unperisliable,  and  even  immutable,  that  tb^  be^ 
gin  to  be  and  cease  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  thait 
while  they  actually  exist  there,  if  they  were  not 
maintained  by  distinct  names,  ancVbya  constant 
attention  of  the  mind  to  them  and  to  their  named, 
they  would  fluctuate  and  vary  without  any  preci- 
sion 01*  steadiness. 

When  the  Stagyrite  declared  most  dogmatically; 
X  4  that 
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liiat'be  would  have  ileracUtus,  Cretylus,  and 
Protagoras  to  know,  that,  beside  sensible  things^ 
which  *they  supposed  always  to  flow,  and  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  always  nratable,  there  were  other 
beings  or  en titie%  neither  subject  to  motion,  cor- 
ruption,  nor  generation,  but  ioitnovable  essences, 
the  objects  of  theoretical  knowledge,  of  the  first 
philosophy,  and  of  pure  mathematicks  f  when  he 
fipoke  in  such  high  terms,  I  say,  the  flowing  phi* 
losophers .  might  have  told  him,  thai  intellectual 
beings  or  entities  were  very  much  given  to  flow,  as 
well  as  sensible  things;  and  that  immovable  es* 
sences,  how  well  soever  fixed  by  definitions,  were 
not  always  immovable  even  in  his  own  mind, 
since  they  did  not  appear  to  be  strictly  so  in  his 
writings. 

After  saying  so  much  about  these  abstract  Ideas, 
I  must  freely  confess,  that  I  scarce  comprehend 
what  they  are  intended  to  be.  They  are  separate 
from  matter,  according  to  Aristotle.  They  are 
free  from  all  corporal  sympathy,  according  to 
Cudwortli.  Nay,  they  are,  even  those  of  them 
whose  real  essences  we  know,  such  as  triangu* 
larity  add  justice,  imperfect  ideas,  ideas  that  can* 
not  exist,  ideas  wherein  some  parts  of  several 
dififerent  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together, 
according  to  Mr./  Locke.  Thus  abstraciion  be- 
comes as  great  a  mystery  in  philosophy,  as  any 
that  religion  holds  out  to  us  :  and  I  am  so  little 
able  to  unfold  mysteries,  that  I  may  sit  forty  years 
together  in  deep  meditation  over  against  a  white 
walV  as  a  Chinese  philosopher  is  said  to  have 

done, 
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don^y  and  to  as  little  purpose  as  he,  if  I  pretend 
to  unfold  this  inexplicable  sort  of  abstraction. 
Who  can  help  smiling,  when  he  is  told,  that  by 
ibe  help  of  fiuch  ideas^  and  of  certain  selfevident 
maxims,  knowledge  is  a  comprehension  of  things 
proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  k 
priori :  and  that  abstraction  is  that  higher  station, 
from  whence  the  mind  comprehends  things  in  this 
manner,  from  whence,  by  it's  subtile  sharpness  it 
penetrates  into  the  essential  profundity  of  body, 
of  spherical ness,  of  triangularity,  &c. 

Strange  effects  of  mysterious  abstractioo! 
Strange  foundations  of  eternal  and  immutably 
morality  !  They  might  be  rejected  with  contempt 
if  they  were  absurd  only ;  but  they  are  carried  89 
far,  that  they  become  profane,  a  sort  of  meta* 
physical  blasphemy,  and  deserve  indignation. 
Could  I  suspect  the  least  necessary  connection 
between  such  opinions  and  the  proofs  of  God's 
existence, .  I  should  not  treat  them  as  familiarly 
as  I  have  done,  and  intend  to  do.  jBut  there  is 
nothing  which  shocks  me  so  much,  in  the  treatise 
I  speak  of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in  a  circle, 
that  since  universal  notions,  the  supposed  imme- 
diate objects  of  science,  are  eter(ial  and  neces* 
arily  existent,  there  is  an  eternal  and  neces- 
sarily existent  mind ;  and  that,  since  there  is  such 
a  mind,  there  must  be  such  ideas  and  notions  as 
the  authpr  assumes.  But  it  may  be  worth  wMIq 
to  jset  this  reasoning  down  a  Httle  more  at  large. 

*  -  Since  we  cannot  conceive,  that  there  was  ever 
f^  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  actually  true,  that 
f^  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 

"  right 
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^^  right  angles^  or  that  equals  added  to  eqpiab 

*^  produce  equals,  and  the  like  in  other  instances; 

*^  these  intelligible  natures,  these  necessary  ve- 

*'  ritleSi  bad  a  being  before  the  material  world 

'^  and  all  particular  intellects  had  any."    Again  : 

^*  Since  these  natures,  these  verities,  are,  accordr 

'^  ing  to  Plato,   nothing  but  noemata,  objective 

^*  notions  or  knowledges^  that  is,  in  good  £ng- 

^^  lish,  objects  of  thought,  they  could  not  exist 

*^  without  some  mind  in  which  they  were  com^ 

**  prehended.     There  is,    therefore,    an  eternal 

*'  mind,  which  comprehended  them  always,  or  ra- 

*^  ther  a  mind  which  is  itself  these  natures,  these 

"  verities^  these  abstract  ideas."     Thus  a^iD, 

and  to  reason  quite  round   the  circle*     ^*  Since 

^^  there  is  an  eternal  mind,  that  being  must  always 

'^  comprehend  himself,    the  extent  of  his  own 

^^  power,  the  ideas  of  all  possible  things.    Now 

"  these  natures,  these  verities,  are   included  in 

**  these  ideas.     Our  abstract  ideas  and  universal 

**  notions  are,  therefore,  eternal  and  self-existent 

**  like  God  himself.    If  there  were  none  such, 

**  there  would  be  no  God.     But  there  are  such, 

^'  because  there  is  a  God,  on  whom,  however, 

'^  they  are  in(lependent.     They  cannot  be  modi"* 

■^  fications  of  matter ;  they  must  be,  therefore, 

•*  modifications  of  an  eternal  mind.     Every  thing 

-'  that  is  imperfect  must  needs  depend  on  some- 

"  thing  that  is  perfect  in  the  same  kind,     There 

"  is,  therefore,  a  cognation,  or  connection,  be** 

"  tween  oqr  created  minds,   and  the  increased 

"  i^iqd.     Our  imperfect  intellect  must  be,   there- 
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^*  fore,  a  derivatiire  participaiioQ  of  the  perfect 
''  intellect." 

This  rhapsody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extracted^ 
andy  for  the  most  part,  in  Cudworth's  own 
words« 

A  close  affinity  between  the  divine  and  the 

human  mind,  and  a  certain  sameness  of  ideas  and 

notions,  b  the  common  boast  of  metaphysical 

theology :  and  father  Thomassin,  and  many  other 

learned  and  good  men  of  all  communions,  have 

talked  as  pro&nely  on  the  subject  as  Cudvrorth. 

Their  very  great  learning  seduced  them  into  er« 

rour :  they  were  too  good  scholars  to  be  good 

philosophers,  and  while  their  minds  were  filled 

with  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Str 

Austin,  and  other  refining  as  well  as  declaiming 

Christian  fathers,  there  was  no  room  for  their 

own  ;  or  their  own  were  grafted  on  these,  and 

extended  apd  improved  from  them.    '^  La  passion 

^^  mdme  que  nous  avons  pour  la  v^rit^  nous  trompt 

"  quelquefoiS)  lorsqu'elle  eht  trop  ardente.    Mais 

^'  le  d^sir  de  parottre  savant  est  ce  qui  nous  em4 

"  pftche  le  plus  d^acqu6rir  une  science  v^rita*!* 

'^  blet*^    I^  is  father  Malebranche  ivho  speaks 

thus :  and  he  was  himself  a  great  e3(ample  of  what 

is  here  said  ;  for  though  his  subline  genius  could 

not  stoop  to  popy  servilely,  as  others  have  done,  yet 

he  took  his  hints  and  his  manner  from  Plato  and 

St.  Atistin  principally,  and  added  one  beautiful 

whimsy  to  another,  ti|l  he  builded  up  a  system^, 

f  Reckerchft,  Jkc.  B^  11,  p.  ii,  c,  7« 

that 
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Ibat  Carries  no  conviction  to  the  mind,  and  only 
serves  to  give  great  admiration  of  the  author. 


II. 

Othbr  divines,  beside  Cud  worth,  have  as* 
somed,  that  God  knows,  according  to  onr  manner 
-of  knowing,  by  the  help  of  ideas.  Thus  Clarke, 
ia  his  book  of  Demonstrations^  which  has  bad 
moefa  more  reputation  than  it  deserves^  assumes, 
that  goodness  and  justice  in  God  are  the  same  as 
in  our  ideas,  and  that  the  relations,  proportions, 
and  rationes  of  things  are  absolutely  md  necessa- 
rily what  ibey  appear  to  be  to  the  understandings 
of  all  intelligeat  beings;  amon^  whom  he  must 
needs  comprehend  the  Supreme  Being,  since  be 
makes  these  relations^  proportions,  and  rationes 
of  things  to  be  the  rule  or  law  by  which  God  pro* 
ceeds,  and  for  his  observation  of  which  he  ap- 
peals to  man.  Thus  he  affirms,  at  iea^t,  that 
Cod  knows  by  the  help  of  ideas,  fiut  Male- 
brancfae  outshoots  him,  and  cbnfines  the  Supreme 
jail-perfect  Being  to  this  human  manner  of  know- 
ing*  He  allows  hkn  no  other.  Ue  denies,  that  he 
can  have  any  other.  The  ide^s  of.  bodies  and  of 
all  otlier  objects,  '^  que  nou^  napercevons  point 
**  par  eux  m^mes,"  because  they  are  exterior  to 
the  sou),  are  perceived  by  us  for  no  other  reason 
but  this^  they  are  in  God,  in  him  we  see  them. 
Ail  the  ideas  of  created  beings  must  be  in  God,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  so; 

because 
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because  if  they  had  not  been  so,  he  couM  not 
have  created  such  beings.  ''  Puisqu'  autremeat 
*^  il  n'  auroit  pas  pu  les  produire/'  He  could  no 
more  have  made  Adam,  if  he  bad  not  had  the  idea 
of  Adam  in  his  mind,  than  Kneller  could  have 
painted  your  picture,  }S  be  had  not  had  the  idea 
of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  builded  their  theology,  not  only 
on  physical,  but  on  moral  philosophy.  Th^ 
made  gods,  not  only  of  the  elements,  and  the 
parts  of  this  material  system,  but  of  the  faculties, 
of  the  human  intellect,  as  of  memory ;  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love ;  of 
our  affections  and  habits,  as  of  piety,  of  justice^ 
of  virtue,  and  so  on.  Now  it  seems,  that  if  this 
ancient  polytheism  and  idolatry  was  to  be  reoewed,< 
the  doctrine  I  have  combated  would  contribute 
extremely  to  the  introduction  of  it.  These  ab* 
stract  ideas,  every  one  of  which  is  an  eternal  es«- 
sence,  an  intelligible  nature,  an  incorporeal  sub- 
stance, might  pass  for  proper  objects  of  adora*; 
tion ;  since  they  are  represented  as  eternal  pat-, 
terns,  according  to  which  all  things  are  made  or- 
done,  as  eternal  principles  by  a  participation  of 
which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  Why  should  they 
not  be  adored  ?  They  are  independent  on  God : 
nay,  God  is  so  far  dependent  on  them,  that  his, 
will  is  determined,  and  his  conduct  and  operations 
are  directed  by  them. 

Our  proncness  to  measure  all  other  beings  by 
ourselves  grows  up  into  strange  extravagance, 
when  we  presume  to  measure  in  some  sort  even 

God 
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God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us  a  manner  of 
knowing  fitted  to  our  system,  and  sufBciertt  for 
all  our  real  business  in  it.  .  We  can  conceive  no 
other*  But  is  there  then  no  other  ?  Is  the  po- 
sitive nature  of  God,  is  the  extent  of  bis  power, 
confined  to  the  limits  of  our  conception^  ?  There 
IS  an  eye  which  never  winks,  a  sun  which  never 
siBts;  but,  with  Dr.  Cudi^orth's  leave,  the  absur- 
dity lies  on  the  side  of  the  philosopher  who  pre* 
tends  to  see  with  this  eye,  and  to  walk  in  the 
brightness  or  lucidity,  to  use  bis  word,  of  this 
sun:  not  on  the  side  of  a  modest  and  humble 
theist,  who  is  far  from  all  metaphysical  presump- 
tion and  theological  arrogance,  and  therefore 
dares  not  assume  so  much  in  his  own  favour,  nor 
in  favour  of  any  created  being,  Such  a  man  will 
think,  that  he  makes  a  much  more  apposite  simile, 
when  he  says,  that  we  are  shut  up  in  one  of  those 
dark  caverns  of  the  universe,  mentioned  in  the 
Ph©do :  that  there  we  grope  about  after  know- 
ledge^ not  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  by  that  of 
a  small  and  dim  taper.  This  light,  whatever  it  is, 
was  bestowed  on  us  by  God.  He  gave  us  our 
ligiit.  He  did  not  give  us  his  own.  They  who 
think  in  this  manner  cannot  be  suspected  of  being 
too  near  akin  to  those  ancient  theologues  Aristotle 
speaks  of,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God  and 
all  things  out  of  night.  They  who  think  in  the 
other  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  they  are 
not  too  near  akin  to  those,  who  have  promoted, 
in  all  ages,   of  heathepism  and  of  Christianity,  sn- 

.  per- 
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perstition  in  religion,  paradox  in  philodopbyy  and 
^tbusiasm  in  bottu 

It  maybe  said,  yon  know  it  has  been  said  by 
one  I  love  and  honour*,  '^  that  the  immediate 
"  object  of  knowledge  being  called  anide%  there 
**  is  no  inconvenience  in  saying,  that  God  knows 
^  objects,  that  he  knows  ideas  in  the  proper  sense 
^  of  the  word,  which  is  Locke's  sens^ ;  althou^ 
^^  our  conception  of  God's  knowledge,  or  an; 
**  other  of  his  attributes,  be  infinitely  inadequate^ 
^  yet  he  saw  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  that  hn^ 
**  man  knowledge  hath  some  similitude  to  the  dl-^ 
**  ¥in^,  as  a  thing  finite  and  imperfect,  and  weak 
**  and  small,  can  have  to  that  which  is  infinite  and 
^  alUperfect ;  nor  in  suppfosing,  with  the  Scrip-^ 
^  lure,  that  we  are  inade  in  the  likeness  of  God ; 
*^  Bor  in  supposing,  with  the  Greek  poet,  that  we 
*^  «re  bis  o&pring ;  and  with  the  Latin,  that  we 
^  conrtain  divins  particulam  auras/'  It  seedia 
evident  to  him,  **  that  intdlect  is  above  the  powers 
<<  of  motion  and  figdre,  and  that  it  is  of  kind 
*^  altogether  incorporeal."  I  respect  the  autbo* 
rity  which  made  this  objection  to  what  I  have 
saidj  and  shall  therefore  go  lus  far  as  I  can  in  mb^ 
massion  to  it.  I  see  no  inconveniency  in  speaking 
of  the  divine  ideas,  when  we  speak  of  the  divine 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  much  conve* 
niency  in  It ;  becatise  I  apprehend,  that  we  can 
neither  conceive  any  tiding,  nor  explain  our  con^ 
eeptions  on  many  occasions,  ooneeming  God'f 

•B.  ofC. 

know* 
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knowleilge^  without  ascribing  to  him  hvfiotlieti^ 
cally  the  sole  manner  of  knowiag  that  ia  known  to 
1I&  But  I  think  it,  however^  both  absurd  and 
pro&ne  to  pronounce  dogmatically^  that  this  is 
Cod*s  manner  of  knowings  that  he  has  no  otheiV 
and  that  without  the  help  of  ideas  he  could  nei- 
ther govern  the  world  as  he  governs  it^  nor  hav^ 
made  it  asr  he  made  it.  To  say,  in  allegorical  ot 
poetical  style^  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God^  that  we  are  his  offspring,  or  that  we  con- 
tain divinas  particulam  aura^^  may  pass  for  some 
of  those  iniages  by  which  we  endeavour^  and  often 
improperly  enough,  to  help  our  own  thoughts,  and 
the  communication  of  them ;  but  surely  they  are 
not  to  be,  employed  in  the  didactick  style^  and  so 
as  to  pass^  not  for  distant  images  of  truth?,  ihit 
we  cannot  contemplate  nearly  and  directly,  but 
for  real  truths  which  we  do  so  contemplate.  I  do 
not  believe,  that  matter  can  draw  intellect,  to  usQ 
an  expression  of  TAbbadie,  out  of  it's  own  bo- 
torn ;  neither  do  I  believe,  that  the  incorporeity  of 
the  soul  can  be  proved  from  the  nonexistence,  of 
matter,  which  my  right  reverend  friend  takes  to 
be  a  demonstrable  point.  Intellect  is  certainly 
above  the  mere  powers  of  motion  and  figure,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  thenu  and 
therefore  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  assume^  that  God,  who  has>  without 
any  colour  of  doubt,  notwithstanding  Som^  logical 
and  trifling  cavils,  the  power  of  doing,  it,  has 
been  pleased  to  superadd  to  several  systems  of 
matter,  in  such  naanner  and  in  such  proportions 
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'A^  his  infinite  wisdonl  has  thought  fit,  the  power 
of  thinking.  Every  other  hypothesis  seems  to  me 
tinconceiv^able,  and  this,  of  which  sd  much  has 
been  said  here,  particularly  dangerous.  It  nofight 
serve  to  introduce  polytheism,  or  it  is  not  tery  far 
from  Spinozism.  I  could  be  an  anthropomorphite, 
and  believe  the  human  figure  to  be  God's  figure, 
as  soon  as  I  could  believe  the  human  intellect  to 
be  God's  intellect/  and  the  modifications  of  the 
former  to  be  the  modification^  of  the  latter.  If  I 
was  absurd  enough  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  I 
should  be  absurd  enough  easily  to  believe,  with  the 
help  of  intelligible  natures  and  incorporeal  sub- 
stances, or  substances  **  quasi  incorporeal,"  as 
many  gods  as  men,  and  to  erect  e  larger  Pantheoa 
than  the  gods  of  the  heathen  or  your  saints  re* 
quire.  If  I  avoided  this  extreme,  the  same  Hy^ 
pothesis  might  draw  me  into  another,  and  I 
tiiight  persuade  myself,  that  since  there  is  a  uni- 
versal mind,  in  which  all  ideas  are  contained,  and 
of  which  every  particular  mind  is  a  participation, 
every  intelligence,  down  to  the  lowest,  is  a  modi- ' 
fication  of  the  Same  mind^  ds  every  material  sys- 
tem is  a  modification  of  the  same  matter ;  which 
Would  bid  fair  for  a  composition  with  Spinoza  : 
and  two  substances  might  render  a  Supreme  Being 
as  unnecessary  as  one  substance,  to  which  the 
modifications  of  both  kinds  are  ascribed  in  a  man- 
ner less  conformable  to  our  ideas,  and  much  more 
repugnant  to  theology. 

I  have   as  good  a  right  to  deny^  as  the  most 
dogmatical  writer  can  possibly  have  to  affirm,  that 

Vol,  VII.  Y  the 
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the  Sapreme  Being  knows  by  the  intervention  of 
ideas.  Naji  the  negative  is  more  probable  than 
the  affirmative  on  many  accounts^  and  particularly 
on  this,  that  ouf  manner  of  knowing  seeikis  nei- 
ther immediate,  absolute,  nor  perfect  enough  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.  To  talk  positively  of  the  di- 
vine nature  and  attribut^^  and  to  determine,  on 
our  supposed  knowledge  of  them,  any  thing  more 
than  we  are  able  to  collect  from  his  works^  and 
the  proceedings  df  his  providence,  is  very  great 
|)r68umption,  though  the  common  practice  of  di- 
irines.  But  to  deny  concernii^  them  whatever 
implies  the  least  defect  or  imperfection,  is  highly 
reasonable,  and  essential  to  true  theism^  Of  the 
excellencies  of  God's  nature  we  can  have  no  ade* 
quate  ideas:  they  are  infinite.  But  this  we  can 
know  most  certainly,  that  those  things,  which  are 
short  even  of  the  excellencies  we  are  able  to  com- 
prehend, ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  That 
the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent  cause, 
may  be  proved  invincibly  a  posterioii,  and  can  be 
proved  no  other  tvay ;  after  which  'it  will  not  re* 
quire  much  logick  to  demonstrate  k  priori,  that 
the  all-perfect  Being  must  be  omniscient,  as  well 
as  self-existent.  But  how  he. knows,  or  what 
knowledge  is  in  him,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We 
may  frame  dark  and  confused  notions  of  know- 
ledge, vastly  superior  to  our  own  in  kind  as  well 
as  degree,  and  we  should  do  much  better  to  rest 
in  these,  dark  and  confused  as  they  are,  than  to 
frame  others,  which,  being  deduced  frotri  our 
own,  are  seemingly  too  adequate  to  be  really  true. 

The 


The  past;  the  present,  and  the  fatiire^  as  we  con* 
ceive  them,  are  known  alike  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
fiot  by  the  perception,  the  retention,  or  the  anti- 
cipatien  of  Ideat,  but  in  a  manner  inconeeiTable 
by  us ;  for  there  is,  I  think,  a  plain  fallacy  in 
this  expression,  that  the  immediate  ofagect  df  know* 
ledge  being  called  an  idea,  we  noay  say,  that  God 
Jknoirs  an  object,  that  he  knows  an  idea.  When 
ire  speak  of  objects  of  humran  knowledge,  we  al- 
lude to  the  sense  of  seaing,  and  we  apply,  i^ery 
properly,  the  allasion  to  the  inward  perceptions 
of  the  mind*  But  surely  no  man,  who  tfie»  to 
elevate  bis  notions  of  the  all-perfect  Being  as 
much  as  he  can  above  the  low  level  of  humanity, 
for  so  i  will  call  what  we  know  of  the  human  na- 
tnre,  can  think  the  same  allusion  applicable  to 
the  divinity*  Outward  and  inward  sense  have  a 
great  connexity  in  the  human  system.  The 
former  gives  occasion  to  the  latter^  they  help  one 
another,  and  both  have  their  objects.  But  it  will 
no  moore  follow,  that  God  thinks  like  man,  than 
that  he  sees  like  man.  He  may  have  conscious 
knowledge  of  all  things  possible,  as  we  have  con<^ 
scious  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  a  know* 
ledge  which  preivei^u  ev6n  thought,  so  far  from 
being  originally,  whatever  we  make  it  afterward, 
aa  object  of  thought,  fint  further.  When  God 
ts^dto  know  objects,  he  is  said  to  know  ideas. 
The  vvotds  are  taken  synonimously  on  this  occa- 
sion. Btit  we  must  distinguish  them.  A  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ideal 
«f  them,  are  extremely  different, ,  as  different  as 

T.a  im- 
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immediate  and  reflected  light,  as  absolute  atid  re- 
lative  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  know  is  known 
to  us  in  the  second  manner;  nothing  in  the  first. 
Every  thing  is  known  U)  God  in  the  first :  and  he 
has  no  need  of  knowing  any  thing  in  the  second. 
As  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  God  receives 
ideas  from  external  objects,  so  it  is  no  less  absurd 
to  say  either,  thai  the  divine  mind  combines 
and  abstracts  ideas,  or  that  complex  and  abstract 
ideas  exist  in  it,  or  coexist  with  it,  like  so  many  in- 
jCorporeal  independent  substances,  by  the  content* 
plation  of  which  God  has,'  and  Plato,  and  his 
scholars  assure  us,  that  men  may  have,  real  knoiir^ 
ledge«  r 

These  hypothetical  reflections,  on  which  t  lay 
IK)  more  weight  than  they  deserve,  will  serve  at 
least  to  show,  how  little  ought  to  be  laid  on  those 
dogmas  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  know  by  the 
help  of  ideas,  the  chain  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  rear 
soning  is  broke  m  the  first  link  of  it;  for  there 
are  then  no  such  eternal  abstract  ideas,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  supreme  mind,  as  have  bee&  suppor 
ised:  and  all  the  incorporeal  substances,  with  the 
verities,  clinging  like  ivy  about  them,  that  have 
been  said  to  exist  externally  and  independently, 
neither  exist,  nor  ever  did  exist,  out  of  the  imagi«f 
nations  of  metaphysicians,  those  fruitful  nurseries 
of  fantastick  science. 

Should  any  one  ask,  like  Cndworth,  acrd  the 
sixth  objector  to  the  metaphysical  meditations  of 
DescarteS;  at  what  time  itvi^asoot  yet  actuallj^ 
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true,  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  when  it  began  to  be  true,  that  twice 
four  are  eight  r  It  would  be  a  full  and  sufficient 
answer  to  say,  that  the  time  when  neither  these 
truths,  nor  the  ideas  from  a  comparison  of  which 
th^y  result,  did  exist,  was  that  wherein  God  had 
not  yet  created  anyjntelligence,  whose  manner  of 
knowing  was  by  the  intervention  of  ideas,  and 
that  these  ideas  began  to  e:i;:ist  when  such  intelH^ 
gent  beings  were  actually  created.  There  never 
wiis  a  time  when  two  and  two  were  unequal  to 
four.  But  there  was,  we  may  conceive,  a  time 
when  their  equality  did  not  exist,  because  no  nu- 
meral things  existed,  nor  any  mind  to  compare 
them  except  the  Supreme  Mind;  which,  being 
assumed  not  to  know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no* 
more  be  said  to  compare  than  to  perceive  them,  or 
to  perform  any  operations  about  them.  If  he 
who  made  this  answer  was  pressed  by  arguments  ' 
drawn  from  the  consequences  of  it,  he  would  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  retorting  arguments 
drawn  from  the  consequences  of  the  other  hypo- 
thesis, and  of  showing,  that  he,  and  those  learned 
diviifies  he  opposed,  were  in  a  case  very  common 
to  theists  and  atheists  in  their  disputes.  He  had 
difficulties  in  his  way:  they  had  absurdities  ia 
theirs.  He  would  own  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  knowledge,  independently  of  ideas  :  but 
be  would  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  maintain* 
ing,  that  knowledge  in  God  is  dependent  on  ideas, 
and  these  ideas  independent  on  him.  He  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  stopping  his  inqui- 
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ties  where  the  means  of  knowledge  Btop ;  of  coo*' 
fessing  his  ignorance,  aod  of  preserving  that^awful 
respect  for  the  Supreme  Being,  which  divii^es  ate 
apt,  above  all  other  men,  to  lose,  by  restsoaing 
about  his  nature  and  his  attributes,  as  well  as  his 
providence^  in  a  style  and  manner  that  no  other 
theist  presumes  to  use^  and  to  which  they  have  oa 
better  pretence  than  that  which  the  tailor  ^ve$ 
them,  by  making  gowns  for  them,  arid  coats  fop 
every  one  else. 

Were  men,  even  tl|ey  who  aiFect  to  examine 
like  philosopberSi  and  tp  inyesfigate  truth  in  all 
the  recesses  of  it,  less  ignorant  of  that  which  is 
nearest  to  them,  of  themselves,  and  less  Ijatrfe  to 
be  blinded  by  their  affections  and  passions,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  determioing  influence  of 
celiinterest,  it  would  not  he  so  easy  as  it  is,  to  im- 
pose such  high  opinions  of  the  human,  and  such 
low  opinions  of  the  divine  nature.  ^In  attempt? 
ing  the  first,  metaphysicians  and  divines  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  conscious  knowledge  of  every 
man  opposed  to  them  ;  for  every  man  knows,  or 
may  know,  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  s^nd  bis 
means  of  knowledge,  are  not  such  as  (hey  wpuld 
persuade  him  that  they  are.  Every  man  l^^s  rea«- 
son  to  suspect,  from  the  natural  imperfections, 
from  the  accidental  infirmities,  from  the  sensible 
gi  owth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  that  which  thinks 
in  him,  and  from  it's  apparent  dependance  on  the 
body,  that  his  soul/  whatever  it  be,  has  no  affi* 
nity  with  the  all-perfect  Beiog.  To  maintain, 
therefore,   an  opinion  of   this  affinity,  tb«  same 
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penom  have  recourse  to  another  method,  from 
man,  whom  we  can  see,  to  God,  whom  we  can-* 
not  see ;  froip  map,  of  whom  we  bs^ve  intuitive 
to  God,  of  whom  we  have  demonstrative  know* 
ledge  aloae,  and  which  goes  Utile  further  than  4 
certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  infinity 
power  and  wisdom,  but  not  so  far  as  to  reach  bis 
manoerof  existing,  or  his  manner  of  knowing 
The  knowledge  of  men  is  con^ned  to  ideas.  They 
cannot  raise  it  higher  in  imagination,  in  their  owq^ 
nor  in  that  of  other  men.  They  try  therefore  to 
reduce  the  divine  knowledge  to  their  owq  low 
level,  ajid,  as  strange  as  it  is^  it  is  true,  that  they 
succeed. 

Let  them  not  succeed  with  you  find  me.  Thia 
world,  which  is  the  scjsne  of  our  action,  i^  th^ 
scene  of  our  knowledge :  we  can  derive  none  that 
is  real  from  any  other,  whatever  intellectual 
worlds  we  may  imagiqe*  I^t  us  consider  then 
bow  it  is  constituted,  in  what  relations  we  standi 
to  what  ends  we  are  directed^  Let  us  trust  to 
pure  intellect  a  little  less  than  we  are  advised  to 
doy  and  to  our  senses  a  little  more.  When  wq 
have  examined  and  compared  the  inforqiations  wq 
receive  from  these,  ^nd  have  reasoned  k  post^.-* 
riori  from  the  works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  the 
cpastitutioo  of  the  system  wherein  we  are  place4 
by  him  to  our  interest  and  duty  in  it,  we  shall 
have  laid  the  foundisitions  pf  mprftjity  prj  a  rpck, 
instead  of  laying  theoi  on  the  moving  sands,  or 
the  hollow  ground  that  metaphysjcks  point  out  tQ 
\t9f  Thus  w^  shall  know,  &s  God  designed  w^ 
T  4  sboul4 
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should  know,  and  pursue,  as  far  as  our  part  ex** 
tends,  the  plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Instead  of 
amusing  ourselves  vainly  with  a  false.^ublimei  let 
us  reason  cautiously,  pronounce  modestly,  prac«» 
tise  sincerely,  and  hope  humbly.  To  do  this,  is 
to  be  wise  and  good  :  and  to  be  wise  and  good,  is 
better  far  than  to  be  a  philosopher^  a  metaphysir 
cian,  or  even  a  divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature  is  th6  concern  of  all 
inen  alike.  All  men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to 
(discover  this  law,  and  the  constitution  of  things 
from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do  not  disr 
cpver  it  indeed  alike,  though  all  men,  even 
the  most  savage  and  ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe, 
some  imperfect  notions  of  it,  which  observation 
and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If  there 
are  any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even 
thus  much  cannot  be  ascribed,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  they  are  ranked  as  improperly  under  ahe 
human  species,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a 
different  figure.  '  Ignorance  about  tlie  law  of  na-r 
ture,  like  ignorance  about  many  other  truths,  to 
which  no  man  can  refuse  his  assent  when  they  are 
proposed  to  his  understanding,  is  due  to  some  or 
more  of  those  many  reasons,  by  which  men  are 
diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  attainable  knowledge, 
or  stopped  in  it :  and  their  errours,  in  this  case, 
may  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
pauses,  as  well  as  to  ajSTections,  passions,  and  the 
force  of  custom.  But  philosophers,  divines,  and 
lawyers,  who  divest,  or  should  divest  themselves 
^f  affections  and  passions,  and  pay  no  regard  to 
2  custoni, 
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iBustOQi,  run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety 
of  contrary  opinions,  concerning  one  of  the 
jrfainest  and  .  most  important  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  The  former  stop  short  of  that  krrow- 
ledge,  which  lies  within  the  bounds  of  human 
comprehension.  The  latter  overlook  it,  while 
th^y  aim  at  knowledge  that  is  unattainable ;  be- 
cause it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature^ 
and  therefore  of  human  comprehension. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth  endeavours  to 
ground  eternal  and  immutable  morality  have  pre- 
.vailed  much,  with  some  difference  in  the  represen- 
tation of  them,  among  ancient  and  modern  theists. 
Let  us  mention  two  of  the  latter  onlv,  beside 
himself,  Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  tp  think, that  when  these 
}uen  assert  the  eternity,  independency,  and  immu- 
tability of  the  great  principles  of  the  law  ofour 
nature,  they  mean  allthis  comparatively  only :  pom* 
paratively  with  civil  laws,  which  are  novel,  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his  plea- 
sure. One. might  think  it  strange  too,  that  they 
^ould  not  distinguish  between  the  divine  prescience 
and  the  divine  institution ;  or  imagine  a  law,  made 
for  man,  coeternal  with  Goid.  But  their  theological 
purpose  in  maintaining  an  opinion  liable  to  so 
many  objections,  and  quitie  unnecessary  to  the 
establishment  of  our  moral  obligations  on  the 
firmest  foundation,  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
these  reflections.  Divines,  among  whom  the 
great  lawyer  we  have  mentioned  has  a  just  right  to 
^e  reckoned^  see  far  before  them,  and  are  dfsterr 
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mined  in  laying  »(  priaciples  by  the  i[*pnsequjeneeft 
thjey  intern}  to  draw. 

PufFendorff*  is  of  a  contrary  opinioa  to  Grotius. 
He  censurej,  very  justly,  those  who,  like  him, 
lendeavour  to  join  M^^itb  God  any  coeval,  extrinsi- 
cal principle,  which  they  assume  th»^.  he  was 
.obliged  tp  follow  in  as&igning  the  forms  ^nd  es- 
sences of  things^  He  maintains,  that  the  actions 
of  men  are  perfectly  indifferent,  if  ypu  set  aside 
the  consideration  of  all  law  divine  and  humao ; 
that  the  morality  of  actions  in  a  social  creature 
js  derived  from  tliat  social  nature,  which  Go4  has 
been  pleased  to  give  him,  and  not  from  any  im^ 
inntable  necessity ;  and  he  shows  how  ill  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  Grotius  quotes,  ate 
applied  to  prove  an  original  law  so  truly  common 
to  God  and  man,  that  Qod  pertiiits  biniself  to  be 
judged  according  to  it* 

•  Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  distinguished  biipself 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  we  pppose.  U$  has 
made  it  the  first  proposition,  in  his  E^vidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  with  a  tpagisterial 
air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  those  men  who  talk 
on  every  occasioo  of  nothing  less  th^n  d^tnonstra* 
tion.  *'  Fidenter  san^,  ut  splent  i$li,  nihil  tam 
"  verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  vjde- 
**  retur  |."  This  proposition,  however,  on  which 
be  presumes  to  rest  so  important  a  Ciause,  as  oq 
the  angular  stone  of  all  religion,  will  appear  tp  bf 

*  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1.  i,  c.  2. 
+  Tully  de  Nat,  Deor,  Lib.   i,   speaking  of  Velleius  the 
Epicurean. 
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f^bsurdand  incon8i«t€Ot:i  M^ben  it  is  ooce  analysed ; 
{md  bis  proofs  of  it  will  appear  to  prove  noihiog, 
or  to  prove  what  k  oiit  of  dispute*  Thus  I  think : 
and  if  I  think  rightly,  there  is  the  more  reason  to 
demolish  tbisfulse  foundation,  because  it  i^  as  easy 
at  necessary  to  lay  one  that  i^  undeniably  true* 
.  The  general  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  tbib 
proposition  lies  here.  The  demonstrator  con* 
founds  in  it  two  contrary  propositions ;  and 
sliding  insensibly  to  many  readers,  from  that 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  admiti  into  that 
which  every  reasonable  man  must  admit,  be  n^eans 
nothing  by  a  pomp  of  words,  or  he  means  to 
make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pass  fpr  proofs  of 
the  former.  He  asserts,  that  necessary  and  eternal 
relations  o(^  different  things  tp  one  another,  and 
the  consequent  (itoess  and  unfitness  of  application 
of  these  things,  and  of  their  relations,  determine' 
the  wiil  of  God  always  and^iecessarily  to  choose 
to  act  only  what  is  agreeable  to  justice,  equity, 
goodness,  and  truth,  that  is,  to  those  abstract 
ideas,  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  uni*» 
verse.  These  expressions  lead  me,  they  cannot 
but  leeid  n^  to  understand,  tliat  the  same  doc^ 
trine  is  intended,  as  we  have  said  no  reasonable 
n^an,  no  ^od  theist,  most  certainly,  can  admits 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  independent  essences,  as  it 
has  been  taught.  But  the  state  of  the  question 
is  changed  at  once ;  for,  after  asserting,  that  all 
subordinate  rational  beings  ought  to  determine 
their  wills  and  conduct  their  actions  by  the  same 
eternal  rules^  py  which  God  proceeds  in  governing, 
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and,  therefore,  proceeded  in  creating,  the  world  j 
the  insiarKres  brought  to  prove  it  are  all  relative 
•  to  our  human  stale,  and  the  rules  are  such  as 
could  be  no  rules -antecedently  to  the  existence, 
of  subordinate  rational  beings  and  nnoral  agents. 
Let  us  mention  two  or  three  of  these  instances. 
That  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  man,  is  as  clear, 
no  doubt,  as  that  infinity  is  larger  than  a  pointy 
or  eternity  longer  than  a  moment.    That  men 
should  worship  and  obey  God,  for  I  dare  not 
use  theological  familiarity  and  talk  of  imitating 
Cod,  is  as  fit,  as  it  is  true,  that  they  depend  on 
bira.  In  short,  general  benevolence,  fidelity  in  par*- 
ticular  compacts,  and  all  the  duties  of  natural  ro* 
ligion,  arise  most  evidently  from  a  fitness  of  applies* 
tion  of  different  thipgs,  and  their  different  relations 
arising'' from  the  nature,  which  God,  according  to 
bis  good  pleasure,  has  bestowed  upon  us^  and  froi^ 
that  of  the  system  which  he  has  constituted^  and 
M'her^in  he  has  placed  us.    ^That  God  is  superior 
to  man,  and  that  man  ought  to  worship  and  obey 
God,  are  truths,   that  have   existed  ever  since 
there  was  such  a  rational  creature  as  man  to  per-r 
eeive  them,  and  to  stand  in  such   a  relation  to 
God.      That    benevolence,    fidelity,    and  every 
other  moral  obligation  has  existed  likewise,  ever 
since  there  was  such  a  moral  agent  as  man  to  be 
obliged  by  them,  and  to  stand  in  such  relations 
as  we  stand  to  one  another.    Is  it  not  enough,  that 
we  go  as.  high  as  our  pature,  to  discover  the  laws 
of  it  ?    Tq  what  purpose  do  "we  majie  that  in^ 
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tncate,  by  metaphysical  abstractions,  which  God 
has  made  so  extremely  plain  ? 

I  might  ask,  to  what  purpose  this  kind  of  leger* 
domain  is  employed  in  reasoning  ?  After  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  talked  dogmatically  of  eternal,  im^- 
mutable,  independent  natures,  it  comes  out,  that 
he  does  not  mean  real  natures,  but  the  ideas  that 
we  frame  of  natures  we  assume.  Much  in  the 
same  manner,  after  Dr.  Clarke  has  talked,  at 
least  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eternal  rule  by  which 
God  has  always  acted  necessarily,  and  of  justice, 
equity,  goodness,  and  truth,  as  of  intelligible 
natures,  which  have  always  existed,  and  agreeably 
to  which  God  has  always  directed  his  conduct,  he 
proceeds  to  talk  of  this  very  rule,  not  as  a  rule 
eternally  resulting  from  the  eternal  and  indepen- 
dent differences  of  things  and  of  their  relations, 
but  as  a  rule  resulting  from  a  system  of  beings 
whoin  God  created  in  time,  and  from  the  relation 
in  which  he  constituted  them  to  himself  and  to 
one  another.  No  man  will  deny,  that  a  square 
is  double  to  a  triangle  of  equal  base  and  height, 
from  all  eternity,  if  the  doctor  pleases,  and  rather 
than  engage  in  such  useless  disquisitions:  but 
every  man  of  common  sense  will  deny,  that  there 
could  be  a  law  of  human  nature  before  any  such 
nature  was  in  being.  Clarke  raises  man  first  to 
act  by  the  same  rule  by  which  God  made  and 
governs  the  universe ;  and  after  that,  he  restrains 
infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  act  by  the  same 
rule  by  which  the  creatures  of  God  determine^ 
or  ought  to  determine,  their  wiil%  and  according 
)  "  to 
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to  the  ideas  that  they  derive  from  the  eomcmp^tf^ 
tion  of  their  own  sydtem  of  being,  that  is,  c^  a 
email  and  doubtless  an  inconstderaUe  part  of  the 
universe,  not,  by  immense  decrees,  of  the  whole. 
"  Quo  tcneam  Protea  nodo?*'  By  the  &st  we  are 
bewildered  in  metapbysicsl  abstraetions,  that  faavB 
no  tendeney  to  promote  morality ;  and^  b^  the 
last,  diTines  obtain  a  latitude  of  making  what 
hypotheses  they  please,  and  a  pretence  of  reeason- 
ing  with  the  same  license  about  the  designs  and 
cooddct  of  the  livii^  God,  as  they  wroold  take  in 
reasoning  about  those  of  a  dead,  but  not  of  a 
living  monarch.  This  ^is.the  true  theologieal 
secret ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  so,  when 
we  come  to  consider  Clarke's  doctrine  coocanung^ 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Beini^  aad 
the  use  be  makes  of  it  / 

But  to  carry  on  the  analyse  of  this  first  propc^- 
silioD.  We  are  told  in  it,  that  these  et^nai  and 
necessary  differences  of  tbir^  for  such  thaj  are 
still  called^  cause  it  to  be  the  duty  of  meB^  oi  ky 
an  obligation  upon  them,  to  act  according  to  this 
rule,  separate  from  the  consideration  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  from  any  e^rpectation  of  reward^  iX 
fear  of  punishment,  annexed  either  by  natural 
consequence  or  by  positive  appointment.  Now 
surdy  this  must  be  thought  a  very  odd  method  of 
promoting  natural  religion,  and  giving  evidences 
of  it,  since  it  puts  the  atheist  and  the  theist  into 
the  same  ease ;  and  as  rules  were  iiicoasistemly 
jumbled  together  before,  so  characters'  are  aow; 
The  atheist,  maj  have  regard  to  ttataml  differ- 
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cnces  alone,  and  to  the  consequences  of  acting 
according  to  them.  He  may  see,  that  although 
human  actions,  considered  merely  as  natural,  and 
abstractedly  from  all  relations^  circumstances,  and 
consequences,  might  be  deemed  absolutely  in- 
different, yet  no  human  action  can  be  so  consi- 
dered. The  atheist,  therefore,  may  think  him- 
self very  truly  under  an  obligation  of  interest, 
arising  from  the  different  consequences  of  hh 
actions,  though  he  acknowledges  np  divine  legis- 
lature ;  and  he  would  laugh  very  justly  at  the  man 
who  should  tell  him,  that  he  was  not  obliged  ta 
pass  over  the  bridge,  though  he  might  be  dron^n- 
ed  in  the .  torrent,  because  there  was  no  dct  of 
parltaflieqt  far  it.  The  theist  indeed  must  think 
himself,  in  this  respect,  under  an  obligation  of 
duty  as  well  as  interest.  Whatever  actions  aro 
naturally  good  or  evil  must  appear  to  him  to  b^ 
so  mOTally.  They  derive  tbeir  particular  natures 
from  the  constitution  of  our  system.  They  might 
not  have  been  what  they  are,  if  this  system  ha,4 
not  been  what  it  is;  and  this  system  could  not 
have  been  what  it  is,  if  God,  who  made  it,  had 
not  willed  that  it  should  be  so.  Nay,  even  oa 
the  supposition  of  eternal  necessary  differences 
and  independent  natures,  it  would  be  still  true, 
that  the  will  of  God  constitutes  tlie  obligation  of 
duty.  It  would  be  false  to  assert,  in  the  terms 
of  this  proposition,  that  the  supposed  eternal 
necessary  diflferences  of  things  constitute  it  alone. 
How  independent  soever  we  s-uppose  the  different 
natures  of  things  to  be,  it  depended  most  certain- 

ly 
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ly  on^the  will  of  God,  'who  made  thesystentf,  i9 
introduce  them  into  it  as  he  thought  fit.     liP  hef 
did  not  rhakej  he  assennfbled,  he  ordered   thenii 
and  whatever  obligation  results  from  them,  in  thi^ 
system,  results  from  them  therefore  by  his  willy 
and  is  imposed  by  it.     Once  more,  and  to  con- 
clude this  analyse.    It  is  plainly  falsetto  assert^  thai 
men  are  obliged  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature  on 
abstrsict  considerations,   and  for  reasons  alone  of 
the  same  kind  as  those,  which  determine  them  tc 
agree  about  proportions  or  disproportions  in  ge- 
ometry and  arithmetick*     The  advantages  or  dis* 
advantages  annexed  by   natural  consequence   to' 
the  observation  or  breach  of  the  law  of  nature 
do  certainly  determine  the  atheist^  who  observes  it, 
without  believing  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  believing  an  obligation  in  the  strictest : 
and  it  is  manifest,  that  no  other  consideration  can^ 
nor,  on  hjs  principles,  ought  to  determine  him. 
The  theist  is  determined  by  the  same  advantages 
or  disadvantages  still  more  strongly  ;  because  he 
looks  on  them  as  annexed,  not  only  by  natural 
consequence,  but  by  positive  and  divine  appoint- 
ment.    I  speak  of  the  theist  as  a   philosopher 
only.     If  we  considered  him  as  a  christian,  wef 
should   consider    him   under    the   influence   of 
further  and  greater  advantages,  annexed  by  the 
same    divine    appointment.      Thus   the   mattef 
stands  very  clearly :  and  though  men  may  puzzle 
it  by  playing  with  the  words  inducement,  obliga-^ 
tion,  will  of  a  superior,  law,  and  others,  they  can- 
not alter  the  state  of  it, 

,   Right 
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.  Right  reasori  consists  in  jt  conformity  with 

truth,  and  truth  in  a  conformity  vith  nature* 

Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  things  which  are,  is 

the  great  source  from  whence  all  the  rivulets  of 

real  knowledge  mu3t  be  derived*    When  we  can- 

Dot  go  up  thither,  we  must  reinaia  in  ignorancKi 

and  we  msiy  be  the  more  contented  to  remain  so 

in  several  cases,  because  we  go  up  in  several  to 

the  spring  head,  or  at  least  as  f^r  toward  H9  as 

tiie  Aiftbor  of  all  nature  tjiought  it  necessary,  thajt 

creatures  in  our  rank  of  being  should  go.     It  is  a 

^rong  instance  of  the  perversity  of  the  human 

will,  but  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  men  attempt  often 

to  go  beyond  nature,  fpr  no  better  reason  than 

this,  because  they  cannot  go  up  to  it ;  or  thaa 

this,  because  they  do  not  find  that  to  be,  which 

imagination  had  tolc)  them  might  be«     These  men 

are  metaphysicians,  and  by  this  inethod  they  have 

fallen  at  ail  times  intp  ^errojar,  or  into  something 

worse  perhaps  tl)an  erroiiF,  but  worse  surely  than 

ignorance,  into   doubt,  perplexity,  needless  dis*- 

quisitioos,  and  endletss  disputation.    Thus  it  has 

^ed  with  the  greatest  scholars,  and  with  men 

of  the  nioest  discerament  and   acuteness,  with 

Cudworth,  for  instance,  an4  with  Clarke.     In  all 

these  case^  the  safest  side  is  that  of  ignorance : 

if  he  may  be  called  ignori^nt,  who  keeps  within 

the  obvious  bounds  of  nature  and  truth,  and  pre«» 

aumes  to  continoe  the  {>ursuit  of  knowledge  no 

i^rther.     Ignorance  bdongs  more  properly  to  him 

who  is  thought  to  know,  while  be  trmisgressea 

Vol.  VIL  Z  these 
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these  bounds^  and  GBtIb  every  hypothesis  a  ^de- 
monstration. 

That  the  philosophers  we  have  mentioned  are 
^ilty  of  thb  absurdity,  has  been  shown ;  and  k 
woald  not  be  hard  to  show,  by  many  proofs 
that  while  they  pretend  to  establish  morality, 
they  do  real  injury  to  theism.  They  make  the 
incomprehensible  Being,  in  a  certain  sense,  too 
comprehensible,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  all- 
perfect  Being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  imperfec* 
tion  of  th^  human. 

Things  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  not  by 
will,  says  Cudworth.  Would  it  not  be  more  con- 
sistent with  theism,  to;say,  things  are  what  they 
are  by  immutable  natures,  which  the  will  of  God 
has  given  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  within 
the  bounds  of  human  conception,  and  therefore 
ipore  reasonable^  to  say,  that  God  constituted 
these  natures  in  constituting  this  system ;  than  to 
assume,  that  these  natures,  which  are  contained  ia 
our  system,  and  to  the  knowledge  of.  which  we 
arrive  no  other  way  than  by  the  :gradual  knowr 
ledge  that  we  acquire  of  our  system,  are  inde- 
pendent on  it,  and  on  the  God  who  made  it  ? 

The  reason  of  things,  deduced  from  their  dif- 
ferences, from  their  different  relations,  and  from 
the  different  consequences  of  their  applications, 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  atheist.  He  may  refer 
.the  whole  to  the  poXvers  and  operations  of  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what,  but  something  seiS* 
existent  and  eternal,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  cali 
S  .the 
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the  universe,  or  universal  nature.  The  theist  if 
iibt  so  content.  The  reason  of  things  is  to  him 
that  cl^Wy  by  which  he  conducts  himself  in  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  God,  and  the  wilt  of 
God,  as  far  as  man  is  an  object  of  it  But  the 
wilt  of  God  is  something  less,  and  the  reason  of 
things  is  something  more,  in  the  esteem  of  such 
of  these,  men  as  call  themselves  divines.  An  eter« 
nal  reason  of  things,  arising  from  their  independ^ 
ent  natures,  and  known  to  man  as  well  as  to  God^ 
is,  according  to  these  philosophers  and  divine% 
the  true  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the 
rule  by  which  the  Creator  and  the  creature  are 
obliged  alike  to  act ;  with  this  difference,  arising 
from  the  perfections  of  one  and  the  imperfectionii . 
of  the  other,  God  cannol  act  otherwise^  man 
may.  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  mea 
tainted  with  such  notions  as  these  will  re'asoQ 
constantly  k  priori,  and  from  them,  down  to  their 
moral  obligations :  the  consequence  of  which  may 
be,  that  these  obligations  will  become  as  unfixed 
and  as  fluctuating  in  their  minds,  as  general  and 
abstract  ideas  usually  are  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  appre* 
bended,  that  they  will  never  condescend  to  rea* 
son  k  posteriori,  and  from  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  things,  up  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
duty  of  man ;  the  consequence  of  which  woq([| 
be  to  establish  a  rule  of  judgment  concerning  the 
great  principles  of  moral  obligations^  as  invariable 
as  the  obligations  themselves  ? 

These  metaphysical  divines  are,  for  this  rea^ 

toDy  the  more  to  be  condemned,  that,  while  they 

z  2  pretend 
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l^rttetid  t6  knowledgt,  tbtt  ftehher  men  nor 
%^e^  1  prentne,  ire  ctpable  of  having,  know*** 
Mge  of  divine  ideas,  and  of  the  rule  by  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  goveras ;  and  while  they  would 
«titioe  us  by  learned  language^  Tague  expresaionsy 
mid  Ihke  airs  of  denumstration,  to  seek  the  laws 
4ii  ftur  MMure  ont  of  the  icene  of  our  nature, 
tind  beyond  the  reach  of  any  clear  coneeptions 
we  are  able  to  have ;  this  v^  law  is  enacted  in 
4lA  the  works  ef  Ood»  promulgated  in  terms  the 
^fti^t  prop0rtk>nable  to  human  ooncef^n,  and 
"wtit  in  characters  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may 
nad  them. 

The  gn^t  principles  of  moral  truth  are  as  much 
jbiiniied  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  those  of  ma^ 
thematical  truth :  arfd  it  is  not  a  litde  less  ah*- 
aurd  to  contradict  tlie  former  fay.  our  words  or  mo- 
tioiis^  than  to  deny  the  latter.  If  tbe  latter  of 
IJie^  have  an  adjutage  in  this  respect,  that  ^ 
^fcmonstraiJtons  of  them  are  carried  on  with  greater 
ateadine«s  and  precision,  by  the  immediate  and 
}oilit  assistance  of  sense  and  intellect;  the  fanner 
iiave  «n  adf  ainuge,  for  such  it  may  be  reckoned, 
*of  nnether  kind.  We  perceive  the  troth  of  both 
with  eqaal  evidence;  but  as  the  former  aremocfa 
:nil>re  important  to  us  than  the  latter,  we  may  he 
^llky^mnt  of  all  mathematicai,  we  cannot  be  so  of 
ail  moral  troth.  We  discover  one,  the  other  dis*- 
<^«<cfrs  iisdf :  it  obtrudes  itself  on  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  perceives  it  xvitii  greater  saiisfsa^tioii* 
He  who  demonstrates,  that  the  thrtee  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  atigl^  » that  a 

square 


sqaare  is  double  to  a  triaifigle  of  equal  base  and 
lieigbt,  has  a  dry  inward  complacency.  But  he^ 
who  contemplates  the  obvious  advantages  of  be-- 
nevolenoe  and  justice  to  society,  andof  sp^^ety  ta 
mankind;  will  feel  a  pleasure  much  more  sensi* 
ble :  and  the  same  proportion  will  bold  in  dl  thf 
progress  the  mind  makes  to  discover  fnathematU 
cal  and  moral  truth. 


IIL 


If  any  man  should  advance,  that  W€  ought  to 
proceed  on  the  known  principles  q£  mathema* 
ticks,  not  because  there  are  such  in  nature,  but 
because  mi^thematieians  have  made  an  agreement 
or  compact  to  proceed  upon  them  as  if  there  woM 
sueb,  I  suspect,  that  he  would  be  esteemed  mad. 
What  then  was  Hobbes,  his  predecessors^  an4 
bis  successors,  who  affirmed,  that  all  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  if 
established  solely  by  civil  institution;  and  that 
our  moral  obligations  are  derived  from  the  laws  of 
society,  not  from  the  law  of  nature  ?  This  extra* 
vagant  system  has  been  over  and  over  refuted  by 
many  writers  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
Some  rejections,  such  as  my  fir3t  thoughts  sug- 
gest to  me,  I  too  will  bestow  upon  it  They  shatt 
not  be  long,  and  whether  th^  are  new  or  no,  they 
^all  not  be  copied  from  any  one.  It  seems  theh 
to  me,  that  civil  societies  could  not  have  beea 
formedj  nor  the  distinction  of  just  and  unjust, 

z  3  nor 
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nor  the  honestum  and  decorum  of  life  have  been 
established,  if  there  bad  not  been,  antecedentlyi 
such  a  law  of  nature  as  Hobbes  denies^  and  di^ 
rectly  opposite  to  that  which  he  supposes.  Your 
great  predecessors,  Ampbion  and  Orpheus,  would 
have  strung  their  lyres  to  little  purpose,  if  therQ 
bad  not  been  a  corresponding  unison  in  the  hu<* 
man  constitution.  The  letter  of  the  fable  would 
bave  proved  true,  as  soon  as  the  moral  of  it ; 
Stones  would  have  leaped  into  order,  and  have 
builded  themselves  into  walls ;  tigers^  and  wolves 
would  have  grown  tame^  and  have  formed  peace* 
ful  societies,  as  soon  as  men,  if  there  had  not 
bisen  a  law  of  nature  peculiar  to  man  ;  there  was 
therefore  such  a  law.  We  may  consider  man,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  as  an  artless,  but  we  must  con* 
flder  him,  in  no  state,  as  an  irrational  creature ; 
and  to  have  been  such  a  creature  as  Hobbes  re« 
presents  him,  he  must  have  been  rather  irratio* 
nal  than  artless-  The  proof  that  this  philoso* 
pher  brings  to  show,  that  hjan  is  made  by  disci* 
pline,  that  is,  the  discipline  of  civil  or  political 
government,  and  not  by  nature,  fit  for  society, 
is  a  strange  pne  indeed.  He  says,  that  ''  Socie* 
i*  ties  are  confederacies,''  >vhich  is  true  in  a  pro* 
per  sense:  "That  the  force  of  the  conventions 
**  by  which  they  are  framed  is  unknown  to  chil* 
"  dren  ^nd  illiterate  people,  and  the  utility  of 
**  theoj  to  those  who  never  experienced  tbe  evils 

**  that  ^rise  from  the  want  of  society that 

f^  it  is  manifest  therefore  (qH  men  being  bora 
*'  cbiidceq)  Vbat  ^Uiqen  ar$  bqrd  uDfit  for  so* 


i€ 


ciety, 


f 
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"  ciety,,  and  that  many,    perhaps  the  greatest 
^'  number,  remain  some  bow  or  other  unfit  for  it 
**  as  long  as  they  live;  that  all  these  however,  the 
'^  adult  as  well  as  infants,  have  the  human  na- 
"  ture;"  and  from  henee  he  draws  the  conclu* 
sion  I  have  mentioned.   Now  for  those  who  never 
experienced  the  evils  that  men  are  exposed  to  out 
of  society,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  feel,  an^i 
must  feel,  without  the  help  of  this  contrast,  unless 
they  ar^  idiots,  the  benefits  of  society;  and  for 
the  rest,  his  argument  is  no  better  than  this  would 
be :  All  men  are  born  infants,  infants  have  not 
the  use  of  speech,  some  men  are  born  dumb,  and 
have  it  not  during  their  whole  lives;  men  are 
therefore  by  their  nature  incapable,  or  unfit  to 
speaL     If  men  were  at  any  time,  for  years  or 
ages,  in  that  state  of  war  and  confasipn,  which 
Hobbes  assumes  to  be  their  natural  state,  it  would 
not  follow,  that  every  one  had  by  nature  a  right 
to  do,  what  every  one  had  by  partiqular  circum^ 
stances  and  contingency  of  events  the  power  to 
do.     It  would  only  follow,  that  instinct  deter- 
mines sQpner,  and  appetite  and   passion   more 
stropgly^  than  reason^     It  would  only  follow,  that 
the  spring  of  human  nature  exerted  it's  force 
before  the  balance,  which  is  designed  to  control 
and  regulate  thp  in^pulses  of  it,  was  put  ipto  ac? 
tivity,  as  it  must  be,  according  to  the  saip^  na^ 
ture,  by  time  and  experience^     But  the  case  as^ 
$umed  has  no  preteqce  to  be  admitted ;  neither  it 
}l  possible  to  cpnceive,  on  any  supposition,  such 
^  $|tatp  of  mankind  as  the  philosopher  of  Malmes- 

?4  bury 
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Intry  h4d  figured  to  himself.  However  yoto  Sup- 
pose the  hiii^n  rtctt  to  have  begun^  socreties, 
little  indeed,  but  sotieties  atill^  must  hav^  been 
coeval  with  it.  If  there  was  a  first  man  and  a 
first  womaiv,  they  and  their  children  (for  these 
eould  not  nursle  and  educate  themselves)  must 
have  eotistituted  a  first  society.  If  numbei^  o 
tnen  and  women  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  once, 
there  might  be  some  contests  among  the  men 
about  these  primitive  ladies,  and  some  violence 
might  be  employed,  and  some  confusion  might 
iirise,  in  the  immediate  hurry  of  copulation;  But 
after  that,  the  same  instinct,  which  had  caused 
variance,  would  have  formed  societies.  Families 
Mrould  have  been  soon  raided,  and  the  authority,, 
Sttbordioation,  order,  and  union,  necessary  to  their 
Well  being,  must  have  followed  natnrally,  as  we 
tnay  observe  that  they  do  among  the  most  savage 
people.  Men  oever  were,  because  they  coqM 
never  subsstst,  in  a  state  of  absolute  individuality. 
'  Self-love,  directed  by  instinct  to  mutual  pleasure, 
made  the  union  of  man  and  woman.  Sc^lf-love 
made  that  of  parents  and  children.  Self-love  begat 
fcOeiability ;  end  reason,  a  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, as  w«ll  as  instinct,  improved  it  Reason 
improved  it,  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote, 
atid  united  seversd  families  into  one  community, 
a^  instinct  had  united  several  individuals  into 
fbfte  family.  Reason  performed  this  by  the  help  o 
fjcperience :  and  what  is  tlie  effect  iof  experience  ? 
ft  is  not  to  make  any  thing  new  in  nature,  it  is  to 

discovet 


mseover  wUtt  was  in  ntttore,  tboo^  uaobserved 
before.  We  might  say  as  truly,  that  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  in  the  absolute  as  well  as 
relative  sense  of  the  word,  as  to  day  with  Hobbes^ 
that  when  men  distinguished  between  just  and 
unjust,  and  made  laws  and  institutions  on  that 
distinGtion,  they  made  that  to  be  just  and  unjusi 
Which  was  indifferent  before.  The  natural  obli* 
gation  to  exercise  benevolence,  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and.  to  keep  compacts,  is  as  evident  to  bu** 
man  reasoii,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  is  agrees 
ble  to  human  instinct.  We  desire  by  instinct,  vfc 
acquire  by  reason.  The  natural  desire  leads  us 
necessarily  to  the  natural  obligation :  and  we 
proceed,  in  this  case,  from  intuitive  to  demon- 
strative jcnowledge,  by  the  same  sure  steps,  by 
wbich  we  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own^ 
to  that  of  God's  existence.  The  law  of  nature 
or  of  right  reason,  is  the  real  ori^nal  of  all  po- 
sitive laws.  Such  it  appeared  to  Tully  *,  "  Er* 
"  go  est  lex,"  says  he,  *'justorum  injustorua]<- 
*^  que  distinctio  ad  illam  antiquissioiam  et  rerum 
"  omnium  principem  expressa  naturam,  ad  quam 
^*  leges  hominum  diriguntur."  As  the  civil  laws 
derive  their  authority  from  a  conformity  to  this . 
original,  so  it  is  their  real  or  supposed  tendency 
to  ifae  same  end,  that  induces  men  to  submit  to 
them.  Tully  "j"  shall  support  my  opinion  again* 
It  is  certain,  according  to  him,  that  they,  who 
^ave  laws  to  mankind,  '^  populis  ostendisse  se 
'^  ea  scripturos  atque  laturo^,    quibus  iUi  ad- 

•DeLeg.  Lib.ti.  ilbid. 
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**  scriptM  susceptisque  honest^  beat^que  vive* 
«  rent*". 

•  Though  I  would  not  take  Tully  for  my  guide  in  matters 
of  the  first  philosophy,  yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  his 
authority  is  always  of  weight,  if  not  to  determine,  yet  to  con- 
firm us,  on  such  subjects  as  these.  ^  It  does  so,  very  reasonably^ 
fn  the  notions  that  are  advanced  and  implied  in  this  paragraph* 
They  who  assume,  that  the  will  of  a  superior  can  alone  con- 
stitute obligation,  do  really  trifle,  and  mistake  too  grossly  ; 
since  not  only  a  moral  obligation  may  exist  without  a  law,  but 
a  law  may  be  such  as  to  create  no  moral  obligation.    When  we 
speak  of  moral  obligations,  either  wemeannothing,  or  we  mean, 
that  we  are  tied,  bound,  and  under  aninteriial,  that  is,  a  moral 
necessityof  conforming  ourselves  to  those  rules,which  areexpressr 
ed  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  observation  of 
which  the  happiness  of  our  kind  depends.     Reason  is,  in  tbia 
"case,   the  obliger,     A  rational  creature  is  the  obliged ;  and  he 
is  so  obliged  as  no  law,  made  by  mere  will,  can  6f   itsetf 
oblige.    The  mere  will  of  a  legislator  may  constrain,  may 
force,  may  create  an  outward,  a  physical  necessity,  but  this 
necessity  implies  no  obligation;  and  if  king,  lords,  and  com* 
TOons  had  enacted,  that  when  parents  lived  to  the  age  of  four- 
score, their  children  should  put  them  to  death,  you  would  not 
have  thought  yourself  under  an  obligation  of  putting  your  old 
mother  to  death.     In  short,  human  laws  are  in  a  first  con- 
sideration nothing  more  than  the  dictates  of  will,  the  will  of 
a  legislator,  enforced  by  superior  power ;  and»  in  a  second> 
they  may  acquire,  or  not  acquire,  the  right  of  obliging,   ^ 
they  have  the  power  of  forcing.     But  this  order  is  inverted  ia 
the  divine  law  of  nature.    The  moral  necessity  of  acting 
^agreeably  to  it,  in  order  to  secure  that  happiiaess,  which  we 
are  determined  irresistibly  to  desjre,  is  a  first  consideration, 
and  is   alone  sufficient   to  preate  obligation.    In  discovering 
this  law  we  are  led  to  discover  the  legislator,  and  will  is  added 
to  invest  obligation  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  the  will. of  that 
B«ng  who  constituted  the  obligation  when  he  made  the  hu«» 
man  system,  and  who,   by  constituting  the  obligation,  made 
and  promulgated  the  law. 
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Let  It  not  be  said,  that  men  have  been  some- 
times  seduced,  and  sometimes  forced  to  receive 
the  will  of  other  men  for  law ;  that  this  has  beea 
done  without  Hoy  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
might  have  beea  done  just  as  effectually  on  the 
supposition  of  no  such  law.  Reason  will  tell  us, 
that  it  cannot,  and  experience  that  it  has  not 
been  so  done,  whatever  appearances  may  have 
struck  those,  ,who  do  not  look  far  enough  back  to 
the  causes  of  things.  Men  are  not  attracted  by 
sounds  or  odours,  nor  hived  like  bees;  and  far 
from  submitting  to  civil  laws  made  by  mere  will^ 
they  have  submitted  to  these,  that  they  might  not 
be  governed  by  mere  will.  That  fraud  and  force 
hold  men  in  subjection,  I  do  not  deny,  the  first 
principally  to  ecclesiastical,  and  both  to  civil 
tyranny.  But  this  I  deny,  that  fraud  and  force 
were  sufficient  of  themselves,  and  the  true,  sole, 
and  original  means  of  submitting  men  to  such 
tyranny, 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  religious  tyranny,  the 
first,  and,  with  respect  to  the  authority  it  pro«^ 
fanes,  the  most  audacious  offspring  of  fraud. 
j£oough  has  been  said  on  that  subject  in  another 
Essay.  Here  I  confine  myself  to  civil  institutions 
and  civil  government  alone,  and  I  rest  astonished 
at  the  strange  perversion  of  reason  in  those  mei^ 
who  make  the  abuse  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  they 
can,  pass  for  the  original  of  all  law.  Could  the 
.fraud,  or;  if  you  will  soften  the  terms,  the  art 
of  legislators  have  imposed  originally  for  lawe 
the  dlct;a(iBs  of  mere  will }    Certainly  not.    Mere 

'  will 
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wUI  irould  have  revolted  mankind  from  them,^  if 
it  bad  appeared  to  be  such:  and  it  would  haire 
appeared  to  be  such,  if  there  had  not  been,  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  reason  of  man,  a 
law  which  sometimes  gave,  and  always  seemed  to 
give  a  sanction  to  their  laws.  What,  therefore, 
could  fraud  do^  or  has  fraud  done,  in  this  re<- 
speet  ?  Nothing  more  than  this.  When  reason 
and  experience  determined  men  to  walk  in  tliose 
paths  which  the  law  of  nature  points  but,  and 
which' lead  to  the  happiriess  of  their  kind  ;  fraud, 
like  an  unfaithful  guide,  led  them  insensibly  into 
others*  Nature  directed  them  to  miite  in  so* 
ctetiesy  and  to  submit  to  civil  laws,  for  their  com* 
inon  utility.  Fraud  betrayed  them  into  the 
tyranny  of  mere  will,  and  when  various  institu* 
tions  and  various  customs  had  made  them  lose 
^ght  of  the  law  of  their  nature,  it  was  not  bard 
to  ))crsuade  them,  that  the  dictates  of  will,  de- 
igned for  particular  not  common  utility,  and 
€ven  repiignaot  to  this  law,  were  deduced  from  it, 
Thtks  again  as  to  force.  When  absolute  power 
is  once  established,  it  may  impose  arbitrary  will 
fi>r1aw.  It  cannot  make  things  just  or  unjust, 
nor  create  natures,  that  existed  before  government 
itself.  Bat  as  they  were  ill  observed  then,  they 
may  be  ill  defined  now,  in  particular  instances^ 
The  unjust  may  pass  for  what  it  is  in  some  cases, 
and  be*  decreed  just  in  others :  and  thus  civil  laws 
not  only  may,  but  do  very  frequently  confound 
the  distinction,  that  nature  has  made,  the  very 
^isiinctioii  which  is  so  falsely  ascribed  to  their 

sole 
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fiole  authority.  But  whatever  absolute  poyrer 
does  when  it  is  established,  how  could  it  be  esta* 
blisbed  originally^  and  in  a  stale  of  nature  like 
that  which  is  supposed?  Absolute  power  must  have 
been  acquired  by  superior  force,  and  superior  force 
by  superior  numbers.  Still  the  question  will  retum, 
how  were  these  superior  numbers  collected  ia  one 
interest,  and  under  one  direction?  Theycoisld 
not  be  so  originally  by  force ;  for  force  sopposes 
them,  and  is  derived  from  them.  Hercules  inigbt 
liave  travelled  with  his  dub  in  his  band  from  the 
east  to  the  west :  bis  club  might  have  destroyed 
ber^and  there  a  monster,  but  would  have  formed 
a  society  no  where.  Nothing  but  consent  caa 
form  ori^nally  collective  bodies  of  men.  Nothing 
but  consent,  therefore,  to  which  men  are  deter- 
nuaed  by  the  sociability  of  their  nature,  by  an  an*- 
teoedent  law,  could  have  raised  an  army,  or 
created  that  force  by  which  it  is  assumed,  tha^t  all 
laws,  those  we  call  civil,  and  those  we  call  na- 
tural, were  alike  imposed  on  mankind.  * 

On  the  whole,  as  fast  as  families  united  in 
larger  societies,  and  the  same  plain  and  sin^ple 
niies,  the  first  rudim^us  of  naturallaw,  that  ha4 
been  stifficient  «mder  paternal  government,  were 
ISO  no  longer,  but  required  greater  extension  and  a 
^eater  variety  of  application.  Philosophers  aiMl 
legislators  arose,  constituted  governmems,  and 
made  laws,  wnsely  and  unwisely,  agreeably  and 
disagreeably  to  the  nature  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  gejaei*tfl  icnperfoctioa  of  human  prodac* 
tiotis  :  but  there  would  hwt  been  no  societies  te 

whom 
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whom  Uwd  might  be  given,  no  pretence  to  ^v€ 
tbeniy  no  disposition  to  receive  them,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  primaeval  law,    a  law  by  which  the 
families  of  men  were  goveriied  in  that  state,  which 
we  commonly  call   a  state  of  nature,  and  which 
laid  the  principles  of  future  government  in  another 
atate»  to  which  they  were  advancing  gradually* 
This  priuiseval  law  is  that  code,  wherein  all  the 
]aw8^  towliich  God  has  subjected  bis  human  crea« 
tare^  are  contained.     Civil  laws  are  the  glosses, 
which  sometimes  explain  and  sometimes  perplex 
it,  which  men  make,  and  men  may  alter  at  their 
will ;  while  the  other  remains  immutable  like  that 
of  God.     Hobbes  seems  to  admit  this  primaeval 
law,  and  to  give  up  his  own  doctrine  in  that  place 
of  his  book  '*  de  Cive,''  where  he  speaks  to  this 
eflFect,  for  I  quote  here  upon  my  memory,  "  that 
'*  men  were  obliged  to  enter  into  compacts  to 
"  preserve  one  another,  and  to  seek  peace  wher- 
'^  ever  it  could  be  had,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
'*  mischief  and  desolation,  which  would  attend  his 
"  imaginary  state   of  nature."      Now   if  some 
things  were  fit  to  be  prevented,  some  things  were 
unfit  to  be  done,  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  was  made  before  govern- 
ittents   were  instituted,    or  legislators  made   it, 
which  the  same  Mr.  Hobbes  denies. 

I  conclude  my  reflections  by  observing,  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  seems,  to  be  raised  on  three 
great  mistakes.  It  considers  man,  in  the  state 
of  nature,    under  the  direction  of  his  appetites 

alone. 


atone^  and  going  out  of  that  stdt^  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  exercise  his  reason ;  although  Hbbbes 
•says,  inconsistently  enough  on  some  occasions, 
that  right*  reason  is  the  rule  of  human  actions^ 
even  antecedently  to  civil  laws.  But  to  think 
rightly  of  man  in  this  very  state,  we  ought  to 
consider  him  under  the  actual  direction  of  all'bi» 
natural  faculties,  of  his  reason  as  well  as  his  ap- 
petites, of  his  reason,  artless  indeed,  and  untutor** 
ed  by  experience,  but,  therefore,  uudebaMched 
likewise,  and  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
to  him  the  first  general  and  obvious  principles,  on 
which  the  happiness  of  his  kind  is  builded,  and  to 
which  he  is  plainly  and  strongly  dirjected  by  the 
necessities  of  his  nature.  In  the  next  place,  this 
hypothesis  considers  each  man  as  an  individual. 
no  more  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth ;  it 
supposes  him  to  have  a  right  to  every  thing,  and 
to  be  a  rival  and  enemy  on  that  account  to  every 
other  man  :  whereas  it  is  not  more  evident,  that 
we  are  born  to  walk  with  our  legs,  and  to  handle 
thiiigs  with  our  hands,  than  it  is  that  we  are  bora 
to  assist,  and  to  be  assisted  by  one  another.  It 
is  not  more  plain,  that  each  man  cannot  enjoy  every 
thing,  than  it  is,  that  each  man  has  not  an  unli!^ 
mited  right  to  enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  righjt 
of  each  man,  where  things  are  common,  is  limited 
by  his  real  wants.  It  did  not  require  more  saga- 
city to  discover  these  truths  in  a  state  of  nature, 
than  it  did  to  reason  and  to  act  as  unnaturally  as 
mankind  must  have  done  in  a  perpetual  round  of 
jealousy,  precaution,  and  design^  according  to  their 

plan 
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plan  df  life,  such  as  HobMs  had  imagined  if.     Tff 
the  next  and  last  place,  this  hypothesis  confounds 
the  ideas  of  original  laws,  and  of  laws  mside  t^ 
explain  ahd  renew  these.     It  doee  this  uoneces** 
sarily  too,  unless  we  suppose  this  philosopher  to 
have  been  so  absolutely  an  atheist,  that  he  was 
forced  by  his  ^stem  to  ascribe  the  obligation  of 
all  law  to  man,  and  not  to  God  :  for  nothing  oan 
be  better  founded,    nor  more  consequential,  19 
the  reason  of  all  those  who  acknowledge  sueh 
a  being,  than  this  opinion  ;  that  the  Author  of  al! 
^natnre,  having  given  to  his  difl^nt  creatures  dif- 
ferent natures,  accotiding  to  the  difierent  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed  in  the  scheme  of  his 
providence,  and  every  one  of  these  natures  induii- 
iog  it's  own  peculiar  law,  whether  that  of  instinct 
or  that  of  reason,  the  tnost  rational  of  his  hiunan 
creatures  established  from  titne  to  time  rul^  of 
conduct  Itnd   goveranientyoonformable  to  it,  and 
vhiclL  are,    in    particular  instances,  so  many  r«^ 
publications  of  it     To  use  an  obvious  and  fiimi- 
liar  example;    the  same  rights  of  Englisbfnen, 
*which  were  settled   by  the  great  charter,   have 
lieen  enacted  over  again  by  many  particular  laws. 
Would  Mf .  Hobbes  have  dated  tiiese  rights,  if  he 
bad  admitted  them,  from  these  latter  laws  ?    He 
•would  not  most  certainly. 

To  conclude  therefore,  nothing  of  this  kind 
ceo  deserve  our  attention  more,  because  nothing 
caa  contribute  more  to  keep  us  within  the  golden 
»eAn  of  trath«  than  to  obeerve  the  strange  es- 
tcstnos^  into  wfaigb  pbUasopbers  are  e^rried,  by 

pre* 
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{>restamptiOD,  by  an  affectation  of  siilgalarityt 
and  by  other  motives^  little  less  inexcusable, 
tbough  ill  appiearantre  more  plausible.  Thus  they 
are  parried,  in  the  instance  before  us,  soine  to 
set  the  principles  of  morality'  out  of  our  sight  and 
their  own  too,  while  they  assume  them  to  be  de"* 
rived  from  eternal  natures/  independent  on  the 
will  of  God;  som^  to  lay  these  principles  as 
much  too  loW|  as  low  as  the  level  of  human  poll* 
cy,  while  they  assume  them  to  be  nominal  natures 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man ;  some,  to  innst 
tiiat  God  wills  we  should  follow,  in  our  moral  con^ 
ducty  the  same  eternal  rule  which  he  follows  him* 
self,  in  the  government  of  the  universe ;  and 
some,  to  affirm,  that  far  from  haying  any  rule  at 
all,  every  thing  is  indifferent  in  it's  nature,  and 
man  by  nature  a  lawless  savage. 


IV. 


After  censuring  these  extremes,  it  becomes 
proper  to  inquire,  a  little  more  particularly,  what 
the  truth  is  which  lies  between  them,  how  the 
laws  of  nature  develope  themselves  to  the  humaa 
understanding,  how  self-love  leads  to  sociability^ 
and  the  most  confined  principle  extends  itself  ta 
be  that  which  connects  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Rut  before  I  say  any  thing  further  on  these  sub^ 
jects,  I  must  give  spme  answer  to  a  query  whieb 
our  good  friend  the  B.  of  C.  makes*    The  query 
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if  tbia»  "  whether  there  is  any  absurdity  m  sup* 
^'  po»ing»  that  man  should  imitate  the  Author  of 
'^  nature,  so  iar  as  he  is  able  ?"  This  is  said  to 
he  /^  not  only  agreeable  to  the  christian  plan,  but 
^^  also  to  that  of  the  Stoicks."  See  Balbns,  in 
TuUy  de  Nat  Deorum. 

In. answer  to  this  query  I  confess,  and  think 
myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  confess,  that  I 
hold  it  to  be  absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd  to 
assert,  that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  m  a 
sense  so  irery  remote  and  so  improper,  that  the 
expression  should  never  be  used,,  and  mucb  iess^ 
such  a  duty  be  recommended.  Divines  have  dis«- 
tiogui^hed,  in  their  bold  analysis,  between  God's 
physical  and  his  moral  attributes,  for  which  di&-» 
tinctipn,  though  I  see  several  theological,  I  do 
not  see  one  religious  purpose,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  answer.  But  the  distinction  once  made  by 
their  supreme  authority,  though  they  admit  that 
we  cannot  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  the  for- 
mer, they  insist  that  we  can  and  ought  to  imi- 
tate him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter ;  and  to  com- 
plete this  proof,  that  consists  of  affirmation  rather 
than  argument,  they  maintain,  at  least  ClarKie* 
does  so  very  peremptorily,  that  ^  divine  moral 
attributes,  that  is,  holiness,  g^todness,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  truth,  are  the  very  same  in 
God  as  they  are  in  oiir  ideas.  Nay,  he  adds, 
that  God,  out  of  a  tedder  and  hearty  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  (strange  words  to  be  applied 

*  Bvid^.p.  116. 
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to  tbe\Supreq().e'  Being!)  desires  to  be  imitated 
by  inm  in  those  perfections^  which  £u*e  the  foua- 
datioii  of  his  own  unchaj[)geable  happiness* 

When  they  distinguish  tjlius  betweei;i  the  physi- 
cal and  mo/al  attributes,  it  is  plain,  that  they  see 
boitv  abisurd  they  would  appear,  if  they  propose^ 
to  creatures,  conscious  of  their  corporal  and 
mental  weakness,  t,o  ioiitate,  even  so  far  as  thoy 
are  9b\e  or  iq  any  degree^  infinite  power  and  wis.- 
dom ;  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  mimickry,  not 
a  real  iautation.  When  they  propose  this  imita- 
tion of  the  nv>ral  ajtiributesi  they  flatter  them- 
selves, that  the  ridicule  will  be  less  liable  to  obser-  ^ 
vation.  These  attributes  are  less  so,  and  they 
can  make  by  the  help  of  their  precarious  metaphy* 
sical  and  logicaji  reasiooings  such  representations  of 
tliem,  asp^ay  seem  to  render  them  imitable  by  man. 
But  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  if  the 
moral  attributes  were  demppstrated  by  arguments 
^  priori^  and  they  are  not  so  even  by  them,  to  be 
the  same  in  God  as  they  are  ia  our  ideas,  yet  this 
generail  assurance  would  be  far  from  making  them 
objects  of  human  iujiitation.  <  To  be  such,  they 
jnust  be  known  ^  posteriori,  like  his  physical  at- 
tributes ;  for  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  either^ 
except  that  which  setose  and  experience  give  us. 
They  mu3t  be  discerned  in  the  worjis  of  God,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  providence ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  fire  .not,  cannot  be  so  discerned  in 
them,  as  to  be  proper  objects  of  our  imitation. 
The  divine  attributea  are  exercised  in  such  innu- 
merable relations  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  thj^t 
,     ^  A  A  2  though 
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though  we  are  sure  the  exercise  of  themi  -in  the 
imofiensity  of  the  universe,  is  always  directed  hf 
the  all-'perfect  Being  to  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
dotie  on  the  whole ;  yet  the  notions  of  created 
beings  who  see  them  m.oiie  relation  alone,  like  us, 
cannot  be  applied  to  them  with  any  propriety  nror 
^itb  any  certainty  sufficient  to  make  them  objects 
cf  their  imitation.    This  is  so  true,  that  in  man^ 
cases  we  should  act  in  direct  contradictioa  to  th^ 
law  of  our  nature,  if  we  made  the  conduct  of  dir 
▼ine  providence  the  rule  of  ours.     God  makes 
his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
he  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.     Hein^ 
solves  the  inirocent  with  the  guilty  in^reatcalae- 
mities  :  and  there  is  no  theme  on  which  divines 
.enlarge  more  pathetically,  than  on  the  unjust  dis* 
tribution  of  good  and  evil,  when  they  join  with 
the  atheists,  though  for  different  purposes,  in  one 
common  cry.    Are  these  appearances,  however 
constant  some,  and  however  frequent  others  ef 
'them  may  be,  f o  staiKi  as  objects,  that  we  are  to 
imitate  in  our  moral  conduct?    I  think  no  mail 
•will  say  that  they  are,  except  those  who  have  so 
Ifttte  regard  to  consistency,  that  they  propose  the 
first  to  bur  imitation,  while  they  aggravate  the  two 
last  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  assume  the  justice 
ttnd  goodness  of  God's  dispensations,  in  this  sys* 
tern,  to  be  capable  of  no  other  vindication  than 
tbftt  which  supposes  another.    These  writers  and 
preachers  therefore  must  mean,  when  they  exhort 
us  to  imitate  God,  not  the  God  whom  we  see  ii» 
Iem  works^  and  in  all  that  his  providence  orders  or 

permits^ 
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peraiitSi  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  him,  and  who  is  often  such  a  God 
as  no  pious  theist  cap  ackhowledge. 

When  fialbuS)  since  Balbus  is  cited  on  this  oc* 
casion^  endeavours  to  prove  the  world  a  wise  be^ 
wg  and  a  God,  be  says«  speaking  after  Chrysip«> 
pufty  ^'  ipse  auteoi  homo  ortus  est  ad  mundum 
^*  contemplandum  &  imitandum."  He  is^borm 
to  do  this,  so  far  as  he  is  able  ;  for  the  world  it 
perfect,  and  he  is  only  "  qussdam  particula  per* 
'^  fecti."  He  has  only  a  participation,  our  di» 
vines  would  say,  of  the  divine  perfections*  Fur> 
tber  on,  the  same  Balbus,  beitig  to  prove,  that  th6 
world  is  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  gods, 
assumes,  that  the  gods  must  be  *^  non  solum  ani- 
'^  mantes,  sed  eiiam  rationis  compotes,"  and  that 
they  roust  live  together  in  a  sort  of  civil  society 
l^overnifigthe  world  like  one  common  repubUck  or 
.  city.  From  hence  it  follows,  he  says,  (bat  there 
is  the  same  reason,  the.sam^  truth,  and  the  same 
law  of  right  and  wrong,^  ^'  dtrobique,"  both  in  God 
and  ipan.  The  wisdc^n,  the  reason,  the  pru- 
dence  of  the  gods  are  j^eater  indeed,  though  of 
the  same  kind;  and  since  these  are  employed  by 
them  in  ^'  qoaxin^is  &  qptimis  rebus,"  they  must 
be  emplpyed  of  necessity  in  the  government  of 
x\^e  v^orld ;  because  nothing  can  be  gretiter  nor 
better  than  the  world,  '*  nee  majus,  nee  melius 
**  mundo."  T^ese  are  all  the  passages  I  recol- 
lect, where  Balbus  speaks  of  ai\y  t^ing  pertineqt 
to  the  present  question ;  find  I  cannot  find  an^ 
*thin^  in  them,  that  is  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
A  A  9  '  taught 
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taught  by  Plattonick  and  Christian  divines,  about 
dur  obligation  to  imitate  God.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  too,  that  this  doctrine  is  more  extrav^gaiit 
that!  the  extravagancies  of  the*  Stoicks.  To 
maintain,  that  the  material  world  is  a  divine  ani- 
mal, a  wise  being,  and  a  god,  is  blasphemdus  and 
ibsurd.  But  to  say,  that  man  is  born  to  contem- 
plate, and  imitate  the  world,  may  admit  of  a  very 
good  sense,  with  a  little  interpretation ;  since  it 
may  he  made  to  signify,  what  it  would  be  better 
to  express  plainly,  that  man  is  born  to  contem- 
plate the  world,  and  to  conform  his  behaviour  to 
the  will  of  God,  that  is  manifested,  relatively  ta 
man,  in  the  constitution  of  it.  Thus  the  doc- 
trine of  Balbus  may  receive  a  reasonable  inter-r 
pretation,  lii^hich,  I  am  sure,  that  of  Clarke  and 
other  christian  divines  cannot;  and,  besides,  it 
will  afford  as  much  pathetick  matter  *^  per  Id 
*•  predica,"  with  the  advantage  of  being  true,  a$ 
the  other,  which,  however  piously  intended  or 
heard,  is  fals^  and  profane. 

The  man,  who  neglects  the  duties  of  natural 
religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality,  acls. 
against  his  nature,  and  lives  in  open  defiance  to 
the  authoj  of  it.  God  declares  for  One  order  of 
things,  he  for  another.  God  blends  together  the 
duty  and  interest  of  his  creature ;  his  creature 
-separates  theni,  despises  the  duty,  and  proposes 
to  himself  another  interest.  He,  who  acts  in  a 
•conformity  to  the  nature  of  things,  carries  on  the 
system  of  God,  and  cooperates  with  him:  and 
surely  to  put  the  system  of  divine  wisdom  in  ex- 
ecution^ 
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qCQtioa,  Mi  to  coopemte  with  the  Creatdr^  is 
honour  enough  for  the  creature.  Tkm  we  may 
attain  to  the  perfectiofi  of  oilr  nature,  aud,  by 
preiending  to  no  more,  we  may  do  it  real  honour: 
wiiereas,  by  assuming  that  wis  imitate  God^  W6 
give  the  strongest  proof  of  the  imperfectron  of 
our  nature,  while  we  negkct  the  real^  and  aspire 
tainly  at  a  mock  honour;  as  pride,  seduced  by 
adulation,  is  prone  to  do ;  and  as  religious  pridts^ 
wrought  up  by  eeifconceit  into  enthusiasm,  does 
above  all  others.  They  who  encourage  and  fl^ttttt 
lfai3  pride>  like  Clarke,  are  a  sort  of  £umHiiianS| 
and  boast,  like  the  founder  of  that  sect,  and  thie 
fa^t  friend  of  the  Arian^,  that  they  know  God  as 
welt  as  he  knows  hi^selft 

Heathen  divines  were  very  far  from  having  the 
tile  same  presumption.  The  gods  they  pretended 
U6  know  were  inmates  in  one  great  house  with 
ifmi,  or  fdlow  Citizem  of  on^  great  ckf.  Such 
fods  Miey  might  pretend  to  k^now,  and  to  imitate 
too.  But  we  shall  ^oi  find  tliat  those  of  them, 
>HaK>  a'cknowtedged)  beside  these  inferior  gene- 
t^ttd  gods,  one  supreme  ungenerated  Being,  pre- 
wmed  to  claim  any  such  intimate  ^<?qaainrance 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  suppoi^ed  him 
to  be  ah^ove  dl  hum$n  conception)  and  theiisfot^ 
-a^bove  all  human  imitationi.  H^  did  Wik  stand, 
in  their  ideas  of  him,.<even  in  the  illation  (<»  nian 
of  creatot  or  governor,  except  he  might  he  Hiid 
to  staiiid  Otiediatelyt  through  these  inferior  divim- 
tieS)  in  that  relation ;  and  thus  we  ^av^  another 
*^$taQCe^  th0  strange  eKtfefiO0s,  intd  which  ^hi- 
A  A  4  losopheri 
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losophers  run.    These  extremes  would  be  avoided, 
if  they  cotild  content  themselves  to  know  God, 
as  be  has  thought  fit  to  be  known  by  them :  and 
why  are  they  not,  divines, especially,  so  content? 
He  appears  in  his  works,  a^d  by  easy  deductions 
from  our  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  the  first,  self* 
existent,  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  a  Being 
of  Infinite  .Wisdom  and  power,  and  therefore  an 
object,  to  all  rational  creatures,  not  of  curiosity^ 
but  of  awe,  of  reverence,  of  adoration,  of  gra*^ 
titude,  of  obedience,  and  resiguatiou.    To  wha:t 
purpose  then  do  divines  contend  to  make  him  an 
object  of  human  imitation,  by  deductions   from 
bis  nature  and  attributes,  independently  of  his 
works,  by  which  alone  thejr  can  have  the  little^ 
inadequate,  general,  but  sufficient  knowledge  of 
bis  nature  and  attributes  that  has  been  nientioav 
.ed  ?  Do  they  hqpe  to  carry  theism,  and  the  ob« 
rlig^tions  of  natural  religion  further,  by  nice  me<- 
tapbysical  speculations,  hard  to  understand,  and 
inconclusive  when  they  are  understood,  than  by 
those  obvious  proofs,  which  .Qod  has  proportioned 
to  the  comprehension  of  every  man?  I  conclude 
1  therefore  my  answer  to  this  query,  by  asking,  in 
•^mytuni,  our  excellent  friend,  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  imitating  God,  even  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  does  not  tend  to  draw,  men  off  unneoessa* 
rily,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  wantonly,  from  real 
;  knowledge,  into  those  abstractions  that  have  led 
.80  many  to  confound  the  diyine  and  the  human 
liature,  to  imagine  an  uninterrupted  scale  of  in- 
-  lelligence  frppa  poftn  up  to  God?  to  flatter  them- 
selves 
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solves  with  notions,  not  only  of  imitating  him, 
but  of  being  united  to  him,  and  to  invent  or 
adopt,  in  the  licentiousness  of  imagination,  all 
Ihat  metaphysical  and  mystical  blasphemy,  which 
has  passed  for  the  most  sublime  theology, 


V, 


What  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  query 
about  imitating  God  is  not  remote  from  the  sub*- 
ject  we  are  upon,  though  it  may  seem  a  digres*- 
.sion,  since  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles  of  natural 
law  qn  their  true  foundation.     AU  that  can  b^ 
.said,  to  any  real  and  useful  purpose,  concerning 
this  law,  is  extremely  plain.     It  lies  too  in  a  very 
narrow  compass:  and  yet  what  volumes  have  been 
written;    what  disputes  have  arisen,    about   it; 
while  Qien  have  been,  as  authors  are  copamonly, 
^rouch  more  intent  to  show  their  learning  or  acute- 
ness,  than  to  set  their  subject  in  a  clear  and  suf- 
ficient light.     A  superfluoi^s  glare  not  only  tires, 
but  offusques  the  intellectual  sight ;  and  of  this 
there  are  examples  to  be  found.     But  the  writers 
,  I  speak  of  here  seem  oftener  to  do  like  the 
.schoolmen,  of  whom  niy  lord  Bacon  says  very 
wittily  and  justly,  that  instead   of  setting  up  a 
light  sufficient  to  enlighteQ  a  large  room,  they 
.gp  about  with  a  small  taper,  and  while  they  illq- 
.  minate  one .  corner,  darken    the  rest.     He  says  n 
.  very  truly,  that  they  break  the  solidity  of  science 
by^he  minuteness  pf  thpir  cj^uestionsj  aqd,   we 

may 
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may  add  as  truly^  that  the  learned  persons  I  ia<» 
tend  here,  af  both  «orts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the 
]>)aine8t  thing  in  the  world;  sometimes  by  cita* 
lions  little  to  the  purpose,  or  of  little  authority  ; 
eometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  abstract  rea^ 
sonin^  and  by  dint  of  explanation.  Read  Sel* 
den,  read  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,  read  Puf- 
fendorlF,  to  mention  no  others^  if  you  have  leisure 
and  patience  for  it:  and  aftjer  you  haveidone  so, 
I  will  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  the  judg- 
ment I  make.  There  are  many  curious  researches^ 
Uo  doubt,'  and  many  excellent  observations  in 
these  writers ;  but  they  seem  to  be  great  writers 
on  this  subject,  by  much  the  same  right  as  be 
might  be  cailed  a  great  traveller^  who  should  go 
from  Lopdon  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  questions,  that  hav©  been 
raised  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  noive  is 
more  trifling  than  the  cavil  made  at  the  very  ex- 
pression. It  is  futile  and  pedantick,  and  would 
not  deserve  of  itself  even  the  little  notice  that  I 
have  taken  of  it  occasionally,  But  the  ill  con- 
'^equence  of  admitting  it,  with  respect  to  th6  ori- 
ginal and  universal  obligation  of  the ,  law,  mak^s 
it  deserve  refutation.  Hobbes  used  the  term, 
though  he  denied  the  thing.  His  p0Wit  of  view 
was  to  derive  aH  law  from  the  authority  of  the 
eivil  magistrate;  and  therefore,  though  he  i^c- 
knowledged  right  reason  to  be  thp  rule,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  kw  of  human  actions.  But 
the  instances  he  brings  in  proof  tft^  nothing  to 
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the   purpose.     The  laws  of  nature,   taught  by 
philosophers  in  their  writings,  nte  not  therefore 
written  laws,  nbr  are  i/he  writings  df  lawyers  such, 
for  want  of  a  supreme  authority,  "  ob  defectum 
*'  auctoritatis  summa?."     No  doubt  they  are  not. 
But  if  they  are   eortformable   to  th^  tiature  of 
things,  they  have  an  authority  sujJeripir  to  Hobbes's 
supreme    authority.     Though   philosophers    and 
lawyers  collected  them,  God  made  them,  and  civil 
laws  themselves  have  no  real,  no  intrinsical  au- 
thority distinct  from  this.     Nay,  an  avowed  athe* 
ist  might  indulge  us  in  the  use  of  this  term,  likd 
Hobbes,  whether  he  Was  one  or  no,  though  sotne 
divines  will  not ;  for  the  rule  of  right  reasoti  must 
appear  evident  to  him,  if  he  reflects  at  all  on  th6 
nature  of  things,  and  not  the  rule  alone,  but  iht 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  mankind,  consequent 
to  the  observation  or  the  breach  of  it :  all  which 
together,  he  must  own,  would  amount  to  a  lawj 
if  hfe  could  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  a  law** 
giver ;  and  comes  very  near  it,  however,  in  a  large 
but  proper  sense.     How  should  it  not,  when  we 
collect  this  double  sanction  from  the  same  nature 
from  whence  we  collect  the  rule  ? 

Selden,^  much  more  orthodox  than  Hobbes,  in 
bis  first  book  "  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta 
*'  Dis.  Ebr^or."  where  he  treats  this  matter  with 
that  profusion  of  learning  which  he  pours  forth 
on  every  occasion,  agrees,  that  the  principles  of 
natural  law  were  discovered  by  the  right  use  of 
reason.  But,  after  this,  he  endeavours  to  show, 
from  the  different  and  contrary  placets  of'philo-^ 

sophers, 
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sopherSy  as  well  as  instiiutioDS  of  le^slators^  that 
reason  cannot  frame  such  a  uniform  stated  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  as  this  has  been  represented, 
QOr  much  less  a  law  without  a  legislative  autho- 
rity :  and  he  concludes,  as  every  theist  must,  and 
as  the  Jews  did,  that  God,  who  made  the  law  of 
nature,  published  it  originally,  and  publishes  it 
constantly  to  men.  Now,  that  God  made  the 
law  is  certain ;  that  he  gave  it,  and  still  sives 
it  ^^  perpetu^  indicatione,"  is  no  less  certain ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  and  continues  to 
give  it,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  very  far  froni 
being  so«  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  assumed  fact,  and 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastical  notions,  comt 
mon  to  them,  to  several  heathen  philosophers,  tq 
christian  fathers,  to  scholastick  divines,  to  Mar 
bometan  doctors,  and  Arabian  metaphysicians. 
To  lay  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nature  oq 
such  vain  hypotheses,  is  to  make  the  most  im* 
portant  of*  human  concerns  ridiculous,  the  most 
distinct  and  clearest  ideas  confused  and  obscure, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us  from  seeing  truth 
itself  in  a  clear  light. 

God  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the 
rabinical  doctrine,  by  word  of  mouth  to  Adam 
first,  and  to  Noah  afterward:  and  the  great 
principles  of  it  were  contained  in  the  seven  artir 
cles,  that  are  called  "  septem  pfjecepta  Noa- 
<'  chidarum,"  by  whom  they  ipean  not  Noah  and 
his  immediate  offspring  alone,  but  the  whole  race 
pf  mankind.  How  the  last  of  these  laws,  ''  de 
^*  m^mbro  (^nimftlis  viventis  non   comeden^lOA 


€ftme  to  be  given  to  Adam»  if  it  was  not  lawful 
to  eat  any  fleshy  ai  they  say  it  was  not,  in  the  an-* 
tediluvian  world,  is  not  easily  explained.  We 
may  therefiire  suppose,  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
include  this  article  among  the  precepts  given  to 
Adam,  though  an  inconsistency  never  stopped 
the  talmudists,  and  though  the  rabbins  blunder 
daily  through  many  that  are  as  obvious  as  this. 
The  distinction  they  make  between  themselves  and 
all  other  people,  with  respect  to  the  divine  com- 
munication of  this  law,  is  a  little  niore  intelligi* 
We,  As  they  were  descendants  of  Noah,  this  law 
was  given  to  them  in  common  with  afl  men ;  and 
since  there  was  no  written  law  before  Moses, 
their  patriarchs  themselves  could  have  no  other 
moral  law  than  this  tradition.  But  then,  as  they 
were  a  chosen  people,  selected  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  God  gave  them,  by 
his  servant  Moses,  a  peculiar  law :  and  thus  they 
stood  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Noa- 
cbids,  whom  they  called  the  Nations;  as  the 
Greeks  had  the  folly  to  call  every  man  a  barba* 
rian  who  was  not  a  Greek,  and  as  even  the  mo- 
dern Italians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  Romans, 
have  sometimes  given  the  same  appellation  even 
to  the  most  civilised  of  their  neighbours. 

Another  way,  by  which,  according  to  the 
same  rabbinical  doctrine,  the  law  of  nature  was 
and  is  communicated  to  man  by  God,  is  that  of 
immediate  or  mediate  inspiration,  in  oppositicMi 
Xo  mere  rational  faculties  and  operations.  I  c%tt 
it  ins^ration^    because  the  Jews  ima|ioed  aa 

t!  iwjellectus 
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.  ♦*  intellectuia  «gett5,"  or  s^ciive  spirit,  by  the  m-^ 
fluence  or  illuipiofttipn  of  which,  and  in  concur-* 
rence  with  whij:h»  the  buin^n  ondefstanding  is 
made  c^pftble  of  taowing,  not  only  the  hws  of 
nature,  but  all  the  other  priqc^iples  of  s^eience,  and 
deductions  of  rea$pn,  which  jare  the  objects  of  it. 
7his  ^-  inteUec)tu5  agens"  is  Bometimesi  and  to 
theqn,  God  hicnself,  by  a  particular  prerogative 
))elonging  to  ttieir  nation,  ^'ex  prerogativft  gea- 
tie.**  To  other  «ep  it  i/s  the  minister  of  God, 
that  Illuminates  their  minds,  like  an  foteUeetiial 
sun,  by  a  forpe  and  with  an  authority  derived 
from  Cod.  It  was  m  the  first  w^y,  qo  doubt, 
that  Abraham  discovered,  by  philosophicii  medj? 
tatKMi,  i^  thi^  midst  of  idolatry,  the  existence  of 
the  one  true  God :  and,  to  say  the  trtitb,  the  Jews 
BhouJd  be,  by  virtne  of  this  prerc^atiye,  the  moe/t 
enlighteeed  and  the  mpst  knowing  people  on  Earth; 
wherew  they  soem  to  baye  been  in  all  agee  t-be  ^ery 
reverse;  before  theif  captiyityj  indocile  arid  ig- 
norant ;  after  )t,  credulojU9  and  bigot,  Uttte  cit* 
rioipi^  of  tlie  real^  miich  addicted  to  the  ieiagi- 
.«ftry  sciences,  th^t  were  cultivated  by  other  na- 
tiojns^ 

They  entertained  the  option  of  this  secojud  kind 
of  inspiration  lailer  than  that  of  the  firat,  ^^  juxta 
^*  diaciplinam  rieceniiorem,"  says  Selden  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonde^  that  they  did  so.  They  had  been 
usod  to  ijliinjk,  that  the  da  vine  presence  resided 
i^oog  them.,  ,aod  that  they  consulted  God  ty 
tjb^ir  higlji  pvksl;  that  bespoke  immediately  to 
tiieir  pro{)het^  w4  exercised  his  power  ipimedi- 
,..  ately 
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ately  in  the  cond|u€(  6f  their  afFairs.     But  after- 
ward, though  he  waft  near  them  stillj  lie  was  nqt 
SQ  iioar  then) ;  anc)  mediate  inspiration  tb  illumi- 
nate their  minds  hacaipe  necessary.     Besides,  it 
was  not  till  aft^r  their  captivity,  that  a  more  re- 
fined philosophy,  and  notions  ^nore  metaphysical 
than  any  they  bad  had  before,  began  to  be  intro-^ 
duced  anH>ng  them,  while  they  lived  und?r  the. 
Seleucidse  and  tihe  Ptolemies,  in  ages  when  the 
first  philosophy  was  growing  up  to  that  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  and  madness  at  which  it  arrived  in  the 
achpol  of  Alexandria,  and  wherever  the  doctrinea 
of.  the  latter  Py thagoricians  and  Platonicians  pre- 
vailed.    From  b^nce,  I  suppose,  it  has  happened, 
that  this  dogma  of  the  rabbins  boars  so  near  a  re-, 
semblapce  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek,  and,  ia 
imitation  of  them,    of  the    Arabian   metapbysi^ 
cians,  who  confounded  together,  with  moie  dif-. 
f(|renceQf  expression  than  of  meaning,  if  any  of 
them  can  be  said  properly  to  have  had  a  meanings 
the  divine  and  hun^an  reason.     Q4it  however  all 
this  may  have  been,  the  rabbins  assert,  that  the  di<« 
vine  iUqminating  presence,  by  which  alone  men 
are  able  tP  discover  the  law  of  nature,  illuminated 
chiefly  the  descenclants  of  Seth  and  Sh^m,   tili 
the  day^  in   which  the  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
whep  aQven  other  prophets  only  arpse  among  the 
nations;  and  that  from  this  sera  the  divine  illumi- 
nation has  seldom  sbined  on  any  persons  except 
themselves.     3p  that  on  this  hypothesis  no  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sciences  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  except  by  the  Jews. 

I  have 
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I  have  drawn  this  sketch  from  Seldetl,  in  btAet 
to  contrast  the  extravagancy  of  these  notions^ 
which  are  derived  from  dtrue  principle,   that  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  with  those"  of 
Hobbes,  which  are  founded  on  this  false  principle, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  civil  magis-^ 
trates:  and  I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  wci 
shall  do  much  better  to  trust  ourselves  than  such 
masters,  who  lead  us^into  errour  about  the  origin 
of  natural  law,  or  about  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  knowledge  of  it.     One  makes  the  origin  inde- 
pendent on  God,  and  some  divines  do  little  less. 
Another  makes  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  know^ 
ledge    independent  on    man,     and    above    the 
strength  of  his  natural  reason ;  though  the  Author 
of  nature  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  propor* 
tion  them  one  to  the  other.     If  these  doctrine^ 
are  hurtful  in  different  respects,  many  words  and 
much  time  are  spent  about  others  very  little  ne- 
cessary,  about  abstract  notions  of  moral  entitie^^ 
and  about  the  causes  of  moral  truth,  concerning 
which  we   may  easily  fall  into  errour  (while  we 
can  fall  into  none  concerning  the  great  principtetf 
of  it)  unless  we  have  the  light  of  that  nature  to 
which  our  search  is  directed.     The  philosopher 
may,  because  he  does  this:  t  had  almost  said 
roust :  but 'the  man  of  common  sense  cannot  err 
about  these  principles^  though  he  ihay  remain  in 
ignorance  about  some  of  them,  for  want  of  indu^ 
.  try  or  opportunity  to  discover  them  alK 
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VI. 

Let  us  take  things  then  as  vre  find  them/  mor^ 
eurious  to  know  what  is,  than  to  icns^gipe  wha( 
may  be.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  ourselves,  and 
consider  how  we  are  made.  We  shall  not  find 
either  the  immediate  or  mediate  illumination,  that 
is  supposed  to  come  to  us  from  without,  and  in- 
dependently on  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  exercise  no  act  of  intelligence  :  but 
we  shall  find,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
reason^  implanted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  na* 
ture,  whose  progress  ^nd  operations  are  known  to 
us  intuitively,  aud  by  the  help  of  which  we  ar« 
able  to  acquire  not  only  moral  but  every  other 
human  science. 

Experience  and  observation  require  time ;  and 
reason,  that  collects  from  them,  and  is  improved 
by  them,  comes  slowly  to  our  assistance.  It 
would  come  too  slowly,  and  want  much  of  the 
power  it  has,  weak  and  imperfect  as  that  is,«  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  human  life,  if  the  all- 
wise  Creator  bad  not  implanted  in  us  another  priti- 
ciple,  that  of  self  love,  which  is  the  original  spring 
of  human  actions,  under  the  direction  of  instinct 
first,  and  of  reason  afterward.  The  first  direc- 
tion is  common  to  all  animals,  even  to  those  that 
microscopes  alone  can  make  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  second  we  say  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  so  we 
roay  say,  properly  enough,  whether  we  conceive 
this  faculty  in  man  and  beast  to  be  wholly  differ- 
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ectt  in  kind,   or  whether  we  conceive  it  to  lye 
vastly  transcendent  in  nmn.  >  , 

*'  Homo  aniraans  quidem  est,''  Grotius  speaks*^ 
^  ^ed'  eximiutii  amtpans;  mait6que  iMgiiid  dis* 
^'  tans  a  cifeteris  bmhibos,  ^dani  cseterordtn  ge* 
'^  neria  ihtier  se  dtetant."    I  db  tiot  takethi^  prt>-» 
^6^ili0il  to  be  entirely  true.    It  ik  impossibte  to 
Observe  the  rtet  of  the  animal  kind,  and  not  di&- 
c6fn,  in  matiy  of  theto,  cfertain  ^ctiOM  ahd  rule* 
of  conduct,  that  denote  ttot  Only  a  more  ttt&ck^ 
sive  and  Surer  ihstinct  than  we  are  cotiscious  ol; 
but  something  that  appeard  rather  a  lowt^r  degree  - 
of  feasbil,  than  a  higher  degk-^e  of  kistinbt ;  ifi'?.] 
we  are  able,   by  observation  atone,  attd  without^ 
any  communication  of  their  ideas,  to  distihgui^' 
so  accurately.    Iti  all  cases,  and  11:1  Vehat  ocianner  j 
soever  it  has  been  ordered  by  Infis^ite  Wisdom^  | 
tiiere  would  be  no  diifeculty  in  reftiting,  by  pani«  \ 
cular  facts,  the  general  assertion  of  Grotius,  tiOt  j 
in  showing,  that  the  difference  in  this  respect,  be-  \ 
tiveen  some  men  and  s'oixie  other  anitnais,  is  data- 
rally  less  than  that  between  different  species  of 
animals,  and  even  between  atiimals  of  one  ^p^-^ 
cies,    between   man  and  "tfian  at  teadt.    Supe- 
rior beings,  who  loofc  down  on  our  intellectual 
system,  will  not  find,   I  perso^de  nfiyself,  bo  great 
a  distance  betwe^en  li  Gascon  petit  idahre  Had  tk 
monkey,  or  a  tlefm^tt  philosopher  litrd  till  eftfe- 
phant,  whatever  partiality  we  may  have  ifcir  tfut 
own  species,  as  they  will  find  betweielh  tfa&se  ^neti 
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Wlitt  at^e  born  to  instruct,  and  thos^  who  are  borrt   , 
incapable  df  instructioii      Orotius  might  have 
allowed  other  animals  much  more  intelligence  than 
he  did ;  though  he  allows  thenii  in  a  note,  and  ott 
the  authority  of  Philo  and  others,   a  little  mort 
than  in  his  tejtt     What  the  authorities  of  dncient 
authors  signify  in  a  matter  so  notorious,  and  so 
much  within  the  observation  of  every  age,  I  know 
not.    But  I  know  still  less  what  be  means,  whea 
he  says,  "  (juod  in  illis  quidem  procedere  credi** 
^*  mus  ex  principio  aliquo  intelligertte  extrinsecd, 
^'  quia  circa  actus  alios  istis  neutiquam  difficr- 
'*  lioresl  par  intelligentia  in  illis  non  apparet.''    If" 
he  had  said  from  an  inward  principle^  ^*  ex  prin* 
^^  eipio  ifltrinseco^^  as  he  has  been  made  to  say 
in  some  editions^  he  would  have  been  intelligible^ 
and  would  have  meaned,  very  plainly^  a  directing 
instinct,  or  a  reasoning  faculty,  much  inferior  to 
that  of  man,  and  variously  implanted  in  the  ani* 
mal  kind,  to  direct  their  actions  to  their  diffisrent 
ends :  but  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
bis  argument,  and  he^  would  have  contradicted 
himself.     He  said  therefor^,    "  cx  principio  ex- 
^  trinseco:*'    and  what  could  he  mean  by  that? 
Ati  outward  force,  that  impels  or  restrains  them^ 
«tMl  directs  their  conduct  occasionally,  but  not 
uniformly  f    This  would  be  too  absurd     Could 
be  mean  that  immediate  or  mediate  illumination 
#rom  al/ove^  which  the  fabbins  speak  of,  and  sup- 
pose, that  animals  receive  from  thence  the  intelli-^ 
gence  they  want,  in  certain  cases,  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  their  tiature,  while  they  are  left  ^estitate  of 
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any  intelligence  in  others  ?  This  would  be  stifi 
more  absurd.  Might  it  not  be  deemed  profane 
too,  among  those,  who  fear  to  prostitute  the  di* 
yine  action,  as  men  who  make  hypotheses  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy  are  apt  to  do? 

The  surest  way  of  avoiding  such  absurdities  is, 
to  be  neither  dogmatical,  nor  even  over  curious; 
and  there  is  the  less  temptation  to  be  either,  on 
this  subject,  because  the  principled  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  natural  law,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to 
know  them,  are  extremely  obvious.  Instinct  pre- 
cedes reason  in  man.  It  supplies  the  want,  or 
the  imperfection  of  it  in  other  animals.  Should 
we  venture  to  refine  a  little  further  on  appear- 
ances, we  might  guess,  that  as  the  reason  of  man 
grows  up  out  of  habitual  instinct,  by  experience 
and  observation,  so  does  that  faculty,  which  I 
fear  we  must  call  by  the  same  name  in  beasts. 
Some  of  these  have  instinct  and  reason  far  abov^ 
others ;  and  man  has  reason  far  above  them  all ; 
Jbecause  though  they  have  senses  more  acute  than 
men  very  often,  and  several,  perhaps,  of  lybich 
we  have  no  ideas ;  yet  the  very  contrary  is  true  as 
to  mental  faculties,  which  are  plainly  less  imper*- 
feci,  and  more  numerous  in  us  than  in  them. 
They  perceive  ideas  both  simple  and  complex  that 
come  in  by  the  senses,  and  they  retain  them  too^ 
as  we  do.  That  they  compare  these  ideas,  in  some 
degree,  is  certain.  How  faif  they  compound  them^ 
by  any  intellectual  operation,  I  much  doubt. 
But  this  seems  to  be  out  of  doubt,  that  they  want 
totally  the  great  instrument  of  human  knowledge. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  say  abstraction,  which  I  take  to  be,  as  it 
is  ulfiderstood,  a  mere  **  ens  rationis/'  and  to  deny 
them  which,  is  to  deny  them  nothing ;  but  I  mean 
the  wide  extended  power  of  generalising  the  ideas 
they  have,  without  which  there  can  be  no  ratioci- 
nation, nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  constitute 
moral  agents. 

As  divines  have  impudently  and  wickedly  as* 
sumed,  (give  me  leave  to  use  on  this  occasion, 
which  deserves  it  if  any  can,  the  style  they  em-^ 
ploy  on  every  dispute)  that  there  is  a  law  of  right 
reason  common  to  God  and  man;  so  lawyers 
have  advanced,  most  absurdly,  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  **  Jus  na* 
^*  turale  est/*  say  the  compilers  of  the  digest, 
**  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus 
''*  istud  non  humani  generis  proprium,  si^d  om* 
'*  nium  animalium,  etc.'* 

That  the  his'tory  and  law  of  Moses  is  favour* 
able  to  this  opinion  likewise,  and  that  beasts,  as 
welt  as  men,  are  represented  and  treated  therein 
as   accountable  creatures,  must  not  be  denied, 
whatever  shifts  and  evaiiions  commentators  have 
invented.    God   is  made  to  say^    in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  speaking  to  Noah  and  his 
children,  '^  sanguinem  anin^arum  vestrarum  re^ 
T  quiram  de  manu  cunctarum  bestiarum,  et  de 
"  manu  hominis,  etc. "    The  text  is  plain.     Shall 
it  be  evaded  by  saying,  on  some  rabbinical  autho* 
rity,  that  the  antediluvian  tyrants  kept  wild  beasts 
to  destroy  men  ?  and  if  they  did  so,  who  was  to 
suffer,  ih^  tyrai>t  or  the  beasts  ?  not  the  beaift 
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certainly,  unless  they  had  both  the  same  law  t 
and  yet  the  beast  wj3  accountable  by  it;  as  well 
as  the  tyrant  Thus  again,  in  the  xiiith  of  Deu« 
teronooiy,  Goi}  is  made  to  say  in  the  supposed 
case  of  idolatry^.M/'  percuties  habitatores  urbis 
*'  illius  in  ore  gladii,  et  delebis  eaoi  ac  omnia  quas 
"  in  ilia  sunt,  usque  ad  pecora.'*  Will  it  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  this  order  was' given  to  show 
the  heioousness  of  acrimOi  by  the  punishment  of 
creatures  who  neither  were  nor  could  be  guilty  of 
it  ?  Among  the  judgments  denounced  in  Leviti- 
cus, against  those  who  should  copulate  witb 
beasts,  the  punishment  is  tP  be  inflicted  on  the 
beast  as-  well  as  on  the  man  or  woman.  '^  Qui 
**  cumjumento  &  pecore  coierit  mor(te  moriatur; 
'^  pecus  quoque  occidite.  Mulier  quee  succubue<i 
^l  rit  cuilibet  jumento  simul  interficietur  cumeo; 
^^  sanguis  eorum  sit  super  eou"  The  Jews  are 
^id  to  have  dispensed  with  this  punisbinent;,  i)rhea 
the  boy  was  under  nine,  and  the  girl  under  three 
^ars  of  age  j  because  they  did  not  suppo^^  chil^*^ 
dren  so  young  to  be  capable  of  such  pol}utioq. 
£ut  was  the  beast  that  copulated  with  ^  man  or  a 
woman,  at  any  age,  capable  of  Jcnowing  the 
prime  P  Mr.  Selden  brings  a  passage  or  two  out 
of  the  Misna  tp  showi  that  the  bpast  wa3  not  put 
to  death  for  sinning  against  any  law,  but  i^  order 
to  Mot  out  the  memory  pf  so  great  a  scandal, 
lie  adds,  that  the  death  of  the  beast  was  deemed 
fL  punishment  on  the  owner,  who  should  bav^ 
kept  him  with  greater  care ;  and  from  bence  be 
I^pi)^lf44e^  *^  aded  ut  p«namob  Jus  aliquod  yioia- 

"  turn 
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^  tqm  ad  bestiam  attin^re  neutiquatn  uliatenus 
^  admittant,  nee  jure  aliquo  earn  teaeri."  But 
it  will  not  be  bard  to  prove,  from  what  Mr.  Sel- 
den  himself  admits  in  this  very  chapter  ^,  that  the 
Jews  made  beasts  accountable,  like  moral  agents, 
whatever  their  rabbins  might  pretend,  to  mitigate 
the  absurdity.  The  Sadducees^  brought  some  such 
mecilsation  against  them.  Maimonides  answers  it 
by  denying,  that  the  beast  who  had  killed  a  man 
was  put  to  death,  ^'  ad  poenam  ab  ilia  exigendam." 
He  was  put  to  death,  ^^  ad  paenam  extgendam  a 
^^  domino  ;"  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  the 
goring  ox,  after  he  had  been  stoned.  But  if 
this  was  so,  ^ow  came  the  ox  to  escape  when  he 
had  I^illed  a  Gentile,  and  to  be  stoned  irremissibiy 
when  he  had  killed  a  Jew  r  How  came  the  same 
rule  to  be  observe;d  in  the  case  of  bestiality  ?  In 
shorty  is  it  not  plain,  and  would  it  not  be  allowed 
CO  be  60,  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  that  the 
Jews  imagined  the  law  of  nature  to  be  common  to 
man  and  beast ;  that  tliey  understood  and  execu- 
ted their  own  law  accordingly,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  distinction  made  between  the  law 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  law  of  the  Jews,  with 
respect  to  the  punishment,  they  must  have  pro* 
deeded,  in  the  cases  here  mentioned,  without  any 
principle  at  all,  or  on  this  principle,  that  beasts  are 
hy  nature  accountable  for  crimes,  and  even  able 
to  discern  between  the  greater  crime  and  the  less? 
I  know  nothing  more  absurd  than  this,   except  a 

*  Lib.  i,  c.  4, 
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cust6m  or  law  at  Athens,  that  was,  however,  less 
cruel.  The  weapons  by  which  a  murder  had  been 
committed  were  brought  into  court,  as  if  they  too 
were  liable  to  punishment ;  and  the  statue,  that 
.had  killed  a  man  by  it's  fall,  was,  by  a  solemn 
sentence  of  that  wise  people  the  Thasii,  founded 
on  a  law  of  Draco,  cast  into  the  sea. 
.  The  principle  of  this  jurisprudence  canndt  be 
reconciled  to  right  reason.  But  the  definition  of 
the  Roman  lawyers  may  be  shown  to  be  rather  too 
short  than  false.  As  far  as  an  instinct,  common 
to  all  animals,  directs  the  conduct  of  men,  this 
instinct  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  and  this 
law  may  be  called  the  law  of  the  whole  kind,  fiut 
in  the  human  species,  where  instinct  ceases,  rea- 
son is  given  to  direct;  a  second  table  is  added  to 
the  first,  and  both  together  compose  the  law  of 
nature  relatively  to  man.  Instinct  and  i^ason 
may  be  conceived  as  different  promulgations  of  the 
same  law;  one  made  of  a.  part  only  by  nature 
herself,  immediately  and  universally;  the  other 
marked  out  by  her  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  collected  from  these  marks  or  -  notices 
by  reason,  which  is  right  or  wrong  as  it  promul- 
gates agreeably  to  them  or  not. 

There  is  a  sort  of  genealogy  of  law,  in  which 
ifiature  begets  natural  law,  natural  la>y  sociability, 
sociability  union  of  societies  by  consent,  and  this 
union  by  consent  the  obligation  of  civil  laws. 
When  I  ^nake  sociability  the  daughter  of  natural 
Jaw,  and  the  granddaughter  of  nature,  I  mean 
plainly  this.     Self-love,  the  original  spring  of  hiir 
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«iafi  actlbnSy  directs,  us  necessarily  to  sociability. 
.The  same  determination  of  nature  appears  ia^ 
other  animals.  They  all  herd  with  those  of  their 
own  species,  with  whom  they  sympathise  more; 
whose  language,  perhaps,  whether  it  consists  in 
signs  or  sounds,  they  understand  better,  and  from 
whom^  if  individuals  do  not  receive  much  good, 
they  may  have  less  evil  to  apprehend.  This  in- 
stintt  operates,  at  least,  as  strongly  in  man.  I 
shall  not  contradict  what  Tuliy  ^ays,  in  his  Of<- 
fices,  that  if  we  were  not  sociable  **  propter  ne*^ 
"  cessitatem  vitae,"  on  account  of  our  mutual 
«^*aqts,  if  they  were  all  supplied  by  Providence, 
and  without  any  human  help,  **  quasi  virgulS. 
'*  divinft,''  yet  3tiU  we  should  fly  absolute  solitude, 
and  seek  human  conversation*.  I  believe  we 
ahould.  But  even  in  this  imaginary  case,  self- 
love  would  be  the  determining  principle  still. 
'That  friendships  may  be  formed,  and  maintained, 
without  any  consideration  of  utility,  I  agree,  and 
hope  I  have  proved.  There  is  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual sympathy,  better  felt  than  expressed,  in  cha- 
racters, by  which  particular  men  are  sometimes 
united  soonef,  and  more  intimately  than  they 
could  be  by  mere  esteem,  by  expectation  of  good 
offices,  or  even  by  gratitude.  1  know  not,  to  say 
it  by  the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  sort  of  corpo- 
real sympathy  too,  without  the  supposition  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  strong 
^attachments,  which  some   men  have  had  for  the 

f  Cic.  Lib.  1,  c.  , 
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letist  tempting^  and  in  all  respects  the  leafitrdor 
serving  women,  and  some  women  for  the  least 
tempting  and  least  deserving  men. . 

But  this  is  not  the  case  of  general  sodabiiity* 
To  account  for  that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to 
occult  qualities.  Instinct  leads,  us  to  it,  by  a 
sense  of  pleasure  :  and  reason,  that  recalling  the 
past  foresees  the  future,  confirms  us  in  it,  by  a 
sense  of  happiness.  Instinct  is  an  inferior  pria* 
ciple,  and  sufficient  for  the  inferior  ends  to  which 
other  animals  are  directed.  Reason  is  a  superior 
principle,  and  sufficient  for  the  superior  ends  to 
which  mankind  is  directed.  The  necessities^  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  every  agreeable  seDsa-*- 
tion,  are  the  objects  of  both.  But  happiness  is  a 
continued  enjoyment  of  these,  and  that  is  an  ob*- 
ject  proportioned  to  reason  alone.  Neither  is 
obtained  out  of  society ;  and  sociability  therefore 
is  the  foundation  of  human  happiness.  Society 
cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence,  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  moral  virtues.  These  virtues^ 
therefore,  are  the  foundations  of  society :  and 
thus  men  are  led,  by  a  chain  of  necessary  conse*- 
quences,  from  the  instinctive  to  th6  rational  law 
of  nature,  if  I  may  speak  so.  Self*love  operates 
in  all  these  stages.  We  love  oursdves,  we  love 
our  iamilies,  we  love  the  particular  societies  to 
which  we  belong,  and  our  benevolence  extends  at 
last  to  the  whole  race  of.  mankind.  Like  eo 
inany  different  vortices,  the  centre  of  them  all  is 
self-love,  and  that  which  is  the  most  distant  froni 
it  is  the  weakest, 

Tbi^ 
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'   This  will  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  true  coQStt«> 
totioo  of  human   nature.     It  Is  the  intelligible 
plan  of  divine  wisdom.     Man  i»  able  to  under« 
stand  it,  and  may  be  induced  to  follow  it  by  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty.    As  to  the 
£rst>  real  utility  and  right  reason  coincide*     As 
to  the  last,  since  the  Author  of  our  nature,  has 
determined  us  irresistibly  to  desire  our  own  happi- 
oess,  and  since  he  ha§  constituted  us  so»  that 
privategood  depends  on  the  publick^  and  the  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  on  the  happiness  of  sq^ 
ciety,  the  practice  of  all  the  social  virtues  is  the 
law  of  our  nature,  and  made  such  by  the  will  of 
God,  who,  having  determuied  the  end  and  pro** 
portioaed  the  mean,  has  willed  that  we  should 
pursue  one  by  the  other.    To  think  thus,  is  to 
Chink  reasonably  of  man,  and  of  the  laws  of  his 
l^iture,  as  well  as  humbly  and  reverently  of  the 
Suprenie  Being.     But  to  talk,  like  Cumberland^ 
of  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole  system  of  ra^ 
Clonal  agents,  among  whom  God  is  included,  and 
cf  human  benevolence  toward  him,  is  to  talk  me* 
^physical  jargop  and  theological  blasphemy.    He 
iDonfesses,  that  he  uses  these  expressions  in  an  io^ 
|H*oper  sense,  and  explau3s,  most  unintelligibly  to 
any  man  who  has  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty 
4Qif  the  all-perfect  Beuig,  what  he  means.     His 
meaning,  which  he  takes  from  Tully,  and  which 
Tully  took  from  the  Stoicians,  is  expressed  by  the 
Roman  philosopher  in  the  first  book  of  his  laws. 
He  says  there,  that  ^^  nothing  is  more  divine  than 
^^  reason  j  that  reason  grown  up  to  omturity  add 

"  |)er- 
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*'  perfection  is  called  wisdom;  that  nothing  being 
•*  tetter  than  this  reason,  which  is  in  man  as  well 
**  as  in  God,  the  first  society  that  man  has  fe  in 
**  this  community  of  reason  with  God;  that  fraai 
**  this  community  of  reason  there  arises  a  com- 
^^  munity  of  law,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be 
^  be  deemed  one  city  or  state,  composed  of  gods 
^*  and  men*."  Much  might  be  said  to  show  the 
absurdity  and  impertinence  of  such  doctrines  ais 
these,  and  some  reflections  to  this  purpose  have 
lieen  made  occasionally.  But  I  content  myself  t^ 
observe  here,  bow  unnecessary  these  doctrines  are 
to  explain  what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  and  what 
the  authority  is  by  which  they  are  made  laws; 
C¥cn  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word#  •  We  say, 
that '  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reason :  and 
so  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  thus  far.  A  right  use  of 
this  faculty,  which  God  has  given  us,  collects  ibis 
law  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  the 
system  which  he  has  constituted.  Reason  cah 
look  no  higher,  nor  will  right  reason  attempt  it '; 
for  surely  no  disquisition  can  be  more  vain  and 
needless,  than  that  which  examines,  whether  ac- 
tions are  lawful  and  unlawful,  "  debiti  aiit  illicfli,'' 
because  they  are  conunanded  or  forbid  by  God; 
or  whether  they  are  such  *^  per  se,*'  indepen^ 
(iently  on  God,  and  therefore  necessarily,  **  ne^ 
*'  cessari6,"   commanded  6r  forbidden,  by  hingj. 

*  Quom  adolevit  atque  perfecla  est.  ;  • . .  eaque  et  in  ho^ 
iniiie  vi  »n  I>eo.  Una  ci vitas  communis,  dcorum  atque  hoim- 
Aum  exi&timandus*    Cic»  de  Legib.  -* 
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Groti^jis  adopts  the  last  of  these  notions  * :  and 
the  general  cuVrent  of  metaphysical  refinement 
runs  that  way.  It  assumes  in  man  a  community 
of  reason  with  God,  and  then  it  seems  consequen* 
tial  to.  assume^  that  men,  such  men  at  least  as 
these  reasoners  imagine  themselves  to  be,  arc 
able  to  discern  natures,  and  to  judge  of  things 
antecedently  to  actual  existence,  and  abstractedly 
from  it ;  whereas,  perhaps,  to  think  rightly,  we 
must  think,  that  these  natures  and  things,  consi* 
dered  abstractedly  from  the  manner  and  the  rela-t 
tions  in  which  they  exist,  are  nothing  better  than 
imaginary  entities,  objects  of  ill  chosen  specula^ 
tion,  not  of  knowledge.'  He  who  thinks  thus  will 
be  apt  to  a^k,  what  -would  become  of  justice,  if 
we  supposed  a  system  wherein  there  was  no  pro-* 
perty ;  or  what  of  temperance,  if  we  supposed 
one  wherein  there  could  be  no  excess  ?  such  ques^ 
tions,  and  many  other  objections,  would  not  be 
easily  answered :  and  the  sole  effect  of  this  hypo- 
thesis must  be,  as  I  think  it  has  been,  to  render 
our  notions  of  natural  laws  disputable  and  inde* 
terminable  in  many  cases.  This  disquisition  is 
therefore  not  only  vain,  but  hurtful.  It  is  need* 
less  too,  absolutely,  needless :  for  will  any  men 
deny,  however  indifferent  actions  may  be,  **  per 
"  se,"  and  simply  considered,  they  cease  to  be 
so  when  they  are  connected  with  a  system,  and 
cannot  be  separated,  not  even  in  imagination^, 
from  the  relations  they  bear  to  other  part«  pf  the 

•  Grot  Dc  Jure  Bel.  &  Pac.    Lib.  1,  c.  i. 

system* 
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system,  nor  from  theif  effects  on  the  whole  ?  ffa* 
system  to  which  we  belong,  like  every  other  sys- 
tem, was  made  by  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore* 
•U  the  natures  contained  in  it,  both  physical  and 
fiioral,  were  ordained  by  the  same  wiiK  It  has 
heen  said^  with  shocking  impiety,  by  schoolmen 
•nd  others,  that  if  things  were  made  as  they  ar^ 
by  the  mere  will  of  God,  and  not  according  tar 
the  essentia!  differences  and  eternal  independent 
jiatures  of  things,  God  might  have  made  our  ob* 
ligations  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  contrary  to 
what  they  are.  He  might  have  made  it  oar  duty 
to  blaspheme  not  to  adore  him,  and  to  exercise 
injiistice  not  justice  in  odr  dealings  with  other  men. 
But  this  is  one  instance,  and  not  the  least,  of 
that  habitual  presumption,  which  men  contmct  ih 
the  schools  of  metaphysicks  and  theology,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  reason  about  what  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  power  might,  or  should  have  done, 
instead  of  contenting  themselves  to  know  what 
they  have  done,  and  pronouncing  it,  for  that  rea* 
son,  fittest  to  be  done.  In  creating  man,  GaA 
designed  to  create  not  only  a  rational,  but  a  social 
creature,  and  a  moral  agent :  and  be  has  framed 
his  nature  accordingly.  If  he  had  designed  this 
world  to  be  the  habitation  of  devils,  he  might  have 
made  us  by  nature,  what  we  say  they  have  made 
themselves  by  rebellion.  But  as  we  ought  not  to 
presume  to  measure  the  divine  perfections,  not* 
the  proceedings  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by  our  scanty 
and  precarious  ideas,  s6  it  is  worse  than  presump*^ 
tion  to  ascribe,  even  bypotbeticaUy,  to  the  all- 
2  perfect 
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perfect  Being  any  thing  that  is  evidently  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  of  perfection.  Once  more, 
therefore,  let  us  be -content  to  know  things  as  Gdd 
bas  been  pleased  to  show  them  to  us,  and  to  look 
1^0  fbrther  tMn  our  nature  for  the  law  of  it.  la 
that  we  shall  find  this  law  coeval  with  our  system^ 
if  not  with  the  author^  and  as  immutable  as  God. 

They  who  afiect  to  carry  their  search  further 
fell  ii^to  different  absurdities.  Spme  are  intent  on 
such  abstractions,  as  hiive  been  mentioned,  abstrac^^ 
tio6s  of  eternal  essences,  intelligible  independent 
datilres,  by  which  both  natural  and  moral  difierencet 
were  constituted,  before  there  was  any  natural  or 
m^al  law,  any  natural  or  moral  agents.  While  these 
men  pretend  to  consult  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
they  leave  reason  no  rule  to  go  by.  Every  mau 
assumes,  that  his  own  is  right  :  and  etbicks 
betome  as  intricate,  as  uncertain,  and  as  content 
tious  a  science  as  theology.  While  these  mea 
fidisapply  and  .abuse  their  reason,  there  are  those 
^ho  seem  to  have  no  want  of  it,  in  order  ta  dis^ 
cover  the^  law  of  nature.  They  affirm,  that  they 
hnkve  (and  the  >sole  proof,  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
ease  of  abstraction,  is  affirmation)  a  moral  sense, 
that  is,  an  instinct  by  which  they  distinguish 
What  is  morally  good  from  what  is  morally  evil, 
and  perceive  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in* 
tellectual  sensation  accordingly,  without  th« 
trouble  of  observation  and  reflection.  Tfaey  bid 
fair  to  be  enthusiasts  in  ethicks,  and  to  make 
natural  religion  as  ridiculous  as  some  of  their 

brothers 
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brothers  have  made  revealed  religicm,  by  insislidg 
on  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  light. 

The  last  of  these  wild  men,  that  I  shall  mention^ 
afe  Stich  as^Anaxarchus,  and  our  Hobbes/  If  tbei 
former  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  that 
which  Grotius  lays  to  bis  charge,  he  woul^  have 
been  less  liable  to  censure  than  Grotius  himself.  ^ 
This  great  lawyer  and  divine  distinguishes  between 
the  law  of  nature,  iaind  the  positive  law  of  God, 
or  man.     By  the  last,   be  understands  a  law  of 
will  *.     By  the  first,  a  dictate  of  right  reason  f , 
that  shows   the. moral  turpitude,  or   the  moral' 
oecessity:{;  there  is  in  every  action,  that  is,  a  sup* 
posed  morality  or  immorality,  independent  on  any 
positive  law.    Thus  he  distinguishes,  and  there- 
fore blames  Anaxarchus  for  speaking  too  indisr 
tinctly  §  of  law.     But  this  distinction  must  not 
pass  for   true.     The  law  of  nature,  which  he  al- 
lows divine,    in  one  sense,   is  in  every  sense  as 
much  as  any  other  a  positive  law  of  God,  enacted 
as  truly  by  the  divine  will,  and  promulgated  by 
the  divine  authority,  not  only  as  truly,  but  more 
evidently  and  more  universally,    as  well  as  im* 
mutably.   The  fault  of  Anaxarchus  lay  here,  that,, 
to  flatter  Alexandei*,  m  hen  he  had  killed  Clitus  y,: 
he  attributed  to  this  prince  the  power,  that  the 
poets  attributed  to  Jupiter,   the  power  to  make 
particular  and  even  occasional  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  by  will.     The  fault  of  Hobbes  lay  here^ 

•  Jus  voluntarium.  +  Dictatum  rect»  rationts. 

f  Moralem  turpi ti;^dinera, .  aut  iiesessitatera  moralem. 
§  Xiinium  iiidistiactc«  ||  Plut.  in  Alexan. 

he 
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kc  ^  the  ^uprtmte  Being  out  of  th*  tiaise  *titirely, 
ftscrib^  no  legislaiive  Authority,  or  no  texercise  of 
it)  to  hitti)  ftSdumed  all  actions  to  have  beeli  itidif- 
ferent)  not  ^nly  bfefor^  our  systttn  wai  created, 
buteten  aft^  it  ^^a  ino,  lind  till  the  civil  tn^gis- 
trate  h&d  tnadt  ft  di^fence  between  tbt^m,  by 
eommatiiling  some  and  by  forbidding  othersp 

Maikysttch  fdnefi&l  and  fundamental  absurdities 
it  th^se  Art)  to  be  found  in  the  writings  even  of 
thode>  who  have  wdt  whh  the  knost  applause  oh 
^  ftubjedt;  beside  a  multitude  of  particular 
qaestionii  an  fri^louft  as  any  that  the  schooluieh 
«ver  broachedi.  I  pfti»  th^m  all  by  with  the  ne- 
gleet  that  tbiy  deierve,  eitceptone ;  some  furtheb 
flotiM  of  y^UA  k  neoeBi^ftfy  to  connect  with  what 
hu  been  stiid,  und  to  carry  on  my  train  df 
tbough»k 

VIL 

The  preemption  of  those^  who  pretend  to 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  the  moral  at"- 
tributes  of  Ood^  hail  so  tnUth  theological  autho- 
rity on  it'diide,  that  the  abstirdity  of  it  cannot  bt 
too  often  exposed  atKl  censured.  There  is  fraud 
too^  whid^  I  did  not  observe  before^  in  this  pre^ 
tension;  and  fraud  So  manifest^  that  we  may 
sometimes  suspect  it  %o  be  wilful  Instead  of 
transferring  frooi  God  to  m^n,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Ciceroi  they  transfer  from  man  fo  God ;  and 
while  tbey  bpasty  thM  man  id  made  after  the  imagd 
of  Gody  th^  mako  Ood  after  the  image  of  man. 

Vol.  VIL  Cc  What 
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What  they  present  to  us  for  a  copy,  is  the  origi-'^ 
nal ;  and  what  they  present  for  the  original,  is  in 
reality  the  copy.    Though  we  rise  from  the  know-* 
ledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of 
God,  to  a  knowledge   of  bis  existence,   and  his 
wisdom,  and  power,  whicb  we  call  infinite,  be- 
cause the  sensible  effects  of  them  go  far  beyond 
our  utmost  conceptions  of  wisdom  and  power, 
yet  we  cannot  rise  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
manner  of  being,  nor  of  his  manner  of  producing 
those  effects,  which  give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and 
power;  and  as  little,   or  less  if  possible,    caa 
we  rise  from  our  moral  obligations  to  his  supposed 
moral  attributes.     I  call  them  supposed,  because, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  to  prove  a  necessary 
connection  between  his  physical  and  his  morail 
attributes,  the  latter  may  be  all  observed  in  his 
wisdom.     It  is  even  more  agreeable  to  the  phaeno- 
mena,  to  believe,  that  they  are  so,  and  that  his 
wisdom  determining  him  to  do  always  that  which 
is  fittest  to  be  done  upon  the  whole,  of  which 
fitness  we  are,  in  no  degree,  competent  judges^ 
the  effects  of  it  give  us  sometimes  ideas  c^  those 
moral  qualities,  which  we  acquire  by  reflection  od 
ourselves  or  by  our  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  sometimes  not.     The  works  of  God  would 
give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power,  if  human 
actions  and  operations  gave  us  none ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  examples  of  savage  nations  will  show,  I  think, 
that  the  first  and  strongest  impressions  of  this 
kind  come  from  thence.     But  it  is  evident,  thai 
the  first  and  strongest  impressions  that  we  receive 

of 
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of  beheVolence,  justice,  and  other  moral  virtued^ 
come  from  reflection  on  ourselves^  and  from  our 
dealings  with  one  another,  from  what  we  feel  iot 
ourselves,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  other 
men.  These  we  acknowledge  to  be,  however, 
limited  and  imperfect,  the  excellencies  of  our  owa 
nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them  without 
any  limitations^or  imperfections,  we  ascribe  them-^ 
to  the  divine.  We  do  worse :  we  ascribe  our  af- 
fections and  passions  to  the  divine  nature.  We 
make  God  so  much  a  copy  of  man,  that  we  de« 
sign  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  of  our  own 
features,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  our  representations 
of  him  :  and  as  common  as  it  is,  no  unprejudiced 
thinking  man  can  hear,  without  astonishment^ 
our  perfections  and  our  imperfections  imputed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  same  breath,  and 
by  the  same  men ;  with  this  difference,  at  mos^ 
that  the  former  are  imputed  directly,  and  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  under  the  thin  and  trite  veil  of 
analogy.  In  a  being  thus  constituted,  they  may 
well  imagine^  that  the  moral  virtues  are  the  same 
as  they  are  in  our  ideas :  and  theology  may  easily 
deduce  from  his  attributes  the  characters  the- 
ology has  given  them«  3ut  a  being  thus  con-^ 
Btituted  is  not  the  supreme,  the  All-perfect  Being: 
and  a  very  short  analyse  of  the  excellencies  of  our 
own  nature  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without  pro- 
faneness,  nor  from  God  to  man  without  the  most 
shameful  absurdity.  Let  me  allude,  on  this  oc- 
casioD,  tp  a  passage  I  have  seen  quoted  from  the 
CCS  Ethicka 
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£thlck6  #f  Aristotle.  To  what  f  ctions  of  tiatt  ii^ 
Vimty  can  wa  apply,  or  from  wbat  can  we  cte^ 
duce  our  notions  of  human  justice  ?  Both  might 
be  done,  perhaps,  by  those  who  assuaoed,  like 
Tuliy,  a  community  of  gods  and  men  ;  or  by  those 
who  drew  the  divinity  down  to  hqman  eooTersa* 
4ions  and  hnm^P  cares,  to  be  immediately,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  personally,  (in  aetor  in  human  af- 
fairs, to  be  a  contraeting  party  in  eovenants 
and  alliances  with  men.  N«f,  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  done  jby  those  who  acknowledge 
the  Infinite  Wisdom  of  God,  and  yet  include  l^ifli 
in  this  system  of  rational  agents,  eveiy  one  ef 
which  13  obliged  to  promote  the  good  ef  the  whole; 
whoacknowlegde  the  infinite  distance betweenGod 
and  tpan,  and  yet  assert,  that  they  may  be  com* 
pared  together  on  aecout  of  their  ratioqaUty,  aad 
be  said,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  to  be  of  the 
same  mind.  But  how  shall  we  deduce  fortitude 
from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  ascribe  this  virtue 
\Q  him  who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  exposed 
to  any  danger  }  How  temperance,  vrhen  it  woukl 
l}e  the  most  horrid  blasphemy  to  suppose  hhn 
subject  to  any  human  appetites  and  passions,  and 
much  more  to  some  so  inordinate  (^s  to  require 
at  particular  virtue  to  restrain  and  govern  them } 
I  might  bring  many  more  instances  of  the  same 
%ind.  But  these  are  enough:  -and  he,  who  will 
not  be  convinced  by  these,  how  absvirdly  the  laws 
of  nature  are  founded,  by  some  writersi  in  the' 
iMoral  attributes  of  God,  will  be  convinced  by 
none. 

'      ^  But 


fiiiiit'  itot  irtrtigrtte^thart  thcflaw  of  waWfe  tvaritt 
Kfiy  |)f cyoft  of  a  dhfme  sanctidtf,  ^  n  divititi  drJgH 
riatf.  fhey  afrff  both  cotat!aiw6d  to  6rte  i  ethd  iht 
punishment,  which  att6fi^i^  the  htettcH  of  itiH 
few,  restfHs,  ^^  necessarily  a*  the  few  iwrff,  from 
that  natiire,  whiehGod  bts  b^en  ^lAdfeed  to  con* 
iiriutUi  according  M  his  g6otf  pl^atetfre.  L«t  k 
ftt)t  b^  *rfid,  thtit  tht*  punisftmitii  it  only  i€fhp6*' 
taf,  attd  tfte  Bdsttction  therefore  fndtffficfenU  L6t 
tfot  thfefte  said,  parlkoWfli^  by  tho»  rteA,  <fft6 
talk  so  mtrch  of  a:  positive  Itfw  given  by  God^M^ 
fefe  chosen*  pebple,  the  sranctitMj'  of  wMi^h  wasf  nd 
other  tfk^ii  tettiporal  pain*  atwl  penahi^s.  L61f  k 
n6t  fcierofcjecterfftif flier,  th«t  <he  petfafties,  ^hitoft 
ftittke  thfe  s^niction  of  natural  fcrw,  afifefet  rtWionfe 
tfollect'h'dy,  and  n^ot  men  mditidtially,*^  ftW  vrhkh 
rea^ott,  tltey  arc  lessr  proper  fo  eitforci  the  obsei«- 
mion'of  the  lia^v.  The  pett^ies  atinexid  to  the 
liveaoh  bhhe  Inwof  Moses  Wei^eo^ftfi^  sttitttt  kind, 
in'geiieral;  oppre^sioh,  faJmine,  pe^leift»,  wardf, 
and  Ciaptivities  .•*  arid  when  particular  putt^iab- 
ftSfnts'  were  in^cted  by  virtue  of  this  U%  it  did 
ritf  «iWe,  tharf  what  ilr  done  6Vfiry  dby  an!*  in  All 
C'duntrifes,  with  less  tiithult!  arnd  witfr  bettet*  ofdei?, 
iu  consequence^  of  the  Jaw  of  nature,  anrf  for  t?hfe 
preservation  of  society.  Once  more,  Ifet  it  riot  bfe 
objetted,  a^  it  h^S  b'een,  that  this  laHt  is  riot 
nnivtei'sally  known.  It  is  universally  giv^^ft,  attd 
if  iris  not  known^arid'  practised  alike  by' all  maw# 
kind;  inatty  of  t?be  first  great  princiiMes  of  it  are 
fi^o  in  evfery  liuttiactt'  sodiety,  .dydn^iti'ibosd^of  tHe 
c  c  3  k^&t 
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least  civilised  people ;  while  the  far  greatest  part 
of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  without  the  knowledge 
of  which,  and  without  faith  in  which,  they  are 
all  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 

Instead  of  making  objections  so  insufEcient  as 
these,  and  so  liable  to  be  retorted,  let  the  same 
men  confess,  that  the  divine  institution  of  the  law 
of  nature  pests  on  fuller  and  more  convincing 
proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than  any  that 
have  been  found,  or  could  be  given,  of  the  divine 
institution  of  Christianity.  The  latter  has  all 
those  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed, 
and  the  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  former  has  been  revealed 
to  mankind,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  ado^itted 
of  proofs  of  both  kinds,  much  more  evident,  and 
much  more  proportioned  to  the  human  under^ 
standing.  The  good  news  of  Christianity  was 
published  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  and  the  proof  was  no  doubt 
sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  all  those  who 
beard  the  publication  of  this  doctrine,  and  saw 
the  confirmation  of  it.  One  can  only  wonder, 
that  any  such  remained  unconvinced.  But  this 
proof  became,  in  a  vefy  little  time,  traditional 
and  historical :  and  one  might  be  allowed  to  won- 
der, how  the  effect  of  it  continued,  and  increased 
t00|  as  the  force  of  it  diminished,  if  the  reasons 
of  this  phsBnomenon  were  not  obvious  in  history. 
Nay,  though  they  are  so,  one  may  still  wonder 
ffhy  th^yi  who  propagate  Christianity,  have  nqt 

m#t 
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met  oftener  with  the  anWer  which  Ethelred, .  the 
Saxon  king,  made  to  Augustine,  "  I  cannot  aban- 
"  don  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  for,  one  that 
"  you  would  persuade  me  to  receive  on  the  au- 
"  thority  of  persons  quite  unknown  to  me."     He 
came  however  afterward  to  a  better  sense,  either 
by  the  supernatural  effects  of  grace,  or  by  the  na- 
tural effects  of  the  cajolenjient  or  importunity, 
perhaps,  of  Berthe.     The  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  of  another  kind.     Whether  the  wordSf 
God  is  his  word,  may  be,  and  we  see  has  been, 
disputed  by  theists.     But  whether  his  works  are 
bis  works,  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  disputed 
by  any  such.     Natural   religion  therefore  being 
founded  on  human  nature,  the  work  of  God,  and 
on  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  happiness, 
which  are  imposed  by  the  whole  system  of  it, 
every  man  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives 
it  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority 
of  other  men,   known  or  unknown,  and  in  their 
natural  state  as  fallible  as  himself.     The  revela- 
tion is  not  communicated  to  him   only  by  tra- 
dition and  history :  it  is  a  perpetual,  a  standing 
revelation,  always  made,   always  making,  and  as 
present  in  these  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  to 
all  his  oflfspring.     The  external  proofs  then,  for 
these  are  properly  such,  of  the  divine  institution 
of  the  law  of  nature,    are  conclusive  to  every 
theist.   Let. us  examine  the  internal,  and  compare 
them  with  the  proofs  that  are  contained  in  or  de- 
duced from  the  Scriptures,  to  show  their  divine 
originals 
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Uow  the  uaw^rttlra  law  of  God,  umrrit^eq 
eveo  in  tbe  be^ta  of  mep,  how  eiiriy  soever  ivh 
fttioct  diaposes  tbem^to,  receive  it,  is  aa  objeet  qf 
](QOwtedge,  not  of  belief.  We  know,  thax  hebci^ 
gtvefi  US  a  law  of  oux  nature^  uiih  as  grea^  a  e^F-< 
tftinty  as  inward  consciqusoess  and  outward  otjsep- 
vatipn  can  give  us:  and  by  tbese  ineanss  hy  wbicb 
we  acquire  all  otber  scieqce,  it  is  in  tbe  ppwer  o^ 
every  rational  creature  to  acquire  as  much'  of  tMs' 
spience,  as  tbe  ends  of  bis  being  make  it  necessainp' 
that  he  should^  Natural  law  is  founded  in  rea* 
spn,  which  every  creaiMfe,  that  has  it,  may  ester- 
ci^e,  and  the  creature,  that  has  it  m\^  is  qot  sub* 
joct  to  tbe  law.  Christianity  i$  foiinded  in*  faj^b; 
a^d  faith  proceeds  froia  gra^ce.  He  who  has  m^ 
jaitb,  cannot  fulfil  a  law,  that  consis^t^  a4)  least 
as  much  rn  believing  as  in  practising :  f^od  wbe^^ 
thee  he  bhall  liave  grace  or  no,  does  not  depend  on 
hiiB.  Thus  tbe  difference  between^  tbe  int?eriial) 
proofs  of  tbe  two  laws  stands  in  ope  respect.  The 
contents  of  tbe  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  sucb 
a  certainty  as  tbe  Author  of  nature  alone  can* 
communicate*  The  contents  of  the  whole  chri$« 
tian  system,  laid  down  in  our  SoriptureSy  ar«  ob- 
jects of  such  a  probability,  as  may  foree  assent 
very  reasonably,  in  this  case,  without  doubt ;  al^ 
though  a  concurrence  of  various  circiimstances, 
improved  by  the  credulity  of  some  men  and  tbe 

artifice 
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fUPtiffee  of  mher?,  hers  forced  this  jftssent  in  erased 
not  very  dissimtfar,  and  wliergin  it  would  hava 
been  mcMre  reasonably  withheld.  The  difference 
here  stated,  between  the  mamiestatfons  of  the 
iriil  of  God  to  man  m  the  law  of  nature  anrf  m 
every  other  law,  b  so  true,  that  every  other  law  is 
contfoHed  by  it,  andcouWnot  pas*  for  the  law  of 
God,  if  it  was  seen  to  berepwgnant  to  the  former; 
To  say  iTothing  of  the  few  grvew  to  Adsm,  nor  of  that 
givett  to  Noab,  according  to  the  Jews,  all  orthi> 
jdox  wrfters  thmk  thetnsdves  obliged  to  hold,  for 
the  honour  of  the  MosaicaP  law,  not  only  that 
Jhere  is  nothing"  contrary  to  the  natural  law  en- 
joined by  rt,  ***  id  quod  ek  lege  prsecipitur  nou 
^  esse  contra  jus  naturae;"  as  Grotius  says*,  but 
jalso,  thart  all*  the  obligalions  of  the  natural  law 
are  contaitied  }u  it,'  -^ conrineri  quidem  in  sacro 
**  illo  corpore,  seu  Pentateuxrho,'*  as  Mr^  Sieldteti 
^aj'Si;  though  he  owns  at  the*  same  tame,'  that 
inuch  chemical  skill  is  necessary  to  extract  them 
^om  it.  That  the  christian  law  is  nothing  else 
tfian  the  law  of  nature,  enforced  by  a  new  reve- 
lation, every  friend,  to  Christianity  admits,  and 
the  worst  of  it'b  enemies,  dare  not  dteny^  though 
^e  denies  the  reality,  of  the  revelation, 

Anotiier  intemaP  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of*  the  law  of  nature  is  the  plainness  and  simpli* 
city,  which  renders  it  intelligible  in  all  times  and 
llll  places  alike^  and  proportions  ittt)  the  meanest 

**Lib.  lyx.  1,  de  J\ire  Bd/ft  Par. 
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understanding.     It  has  been  made  intricate  by 
casuistry,  that  of  lawyers  and  that  of  divines,  as 
christian  religion  has   been  by   theology.      But 
there  is  a  considerable  diSerence  between  the  two 
cases.     The  first  principles  of  natural  religion 
are  so  simple  and  plain,  that  casuistry  has  no  fi^p- 
parent  pretence  to  meddle  with  them,  no  more 
than  it  would  have  if  it  pretended  to  teach  us  to 
see  things  that  lie  obvious  before   us,  atv  a  juij 
distance,  and  exactly  proportioned  to  oijr  sight 
These  principles  want  neither  paraphrase  nor  com- 
uientary,  to  be  sufficiently  understood ;  vi^bereas 
the  very  first  principles  of  christian  religion,  con- 
cerning the  fall  and  redemption  of  man,  are  so 
veiled .  in  mystery  of  language,  that  without  a 
comment,  or  with  one,  and  even  with  that  of  St, 
Paul,  they  give  us  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
nor  any  thing  more  than  forms  of  speech  and 
words  to  pronounce.    They  who  under, this  pre- 
tence, such  as  it  is,  introduce  reason  where  rea- 
son has  nothing  to  do,  explain   what  revelation 
has  left  unexplained,  and  define  articles  of  faith^ 
which  are  either  defined  in  the  Word  of  God,  or 
which  no  mortal  has  any  right  to  define,  intro- 
duce  afterward  their  theology,  under  the  name 
of  moral  theology,  where  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  corrupt  the  unwritten  law  of  God  even  with 
less  pretence  than  they  corrupted  the  written.     I 
charge  this  double  corruption  upon  thenn  the 
more  boldly,  because  every  one,  who  is  in  the 
least  conversant  in  their  writings,  is  able  to  bring 
numerous  instances  of  both,  and  to  &how,  that  I 

may 
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may  keep  to  my  prepeot  subject,  how  they  have 
established  doctrines  and  decided  cases  of  con* 
science,  in  direct  ofiposition  to  the  most  known 
and  the  most  isacred  duties  of  natural  religion, 
till  they  haire  rendered  men  infinitely  worse  than 
they  wQold  have  been  in  Hobbes's  state  of  nature, 
M'ltbatit  any  religion  or  law  whatever.  Two 
timigs  alone  have  checked  this  torrent  of  iniquity, 
to  some  degree.  The  first  has  been  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  civil  power.  The  second  has  been 
the  insuperable  difficulty  of  determining  men,  ge*» 
nerally  and  constan^tly,  and  out  o£  some  peculiar 
irircumstances,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  nature 
as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  society,  by  pre- 
cept, by  example,  or.  by  any  authority  whatever* 
The  light  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  sun,  may  be 
eclipsed :  it  cannot  be  extinguished. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  abuses  of  private  and 

publick  morality,  therefore,  that  the  passions  of 

#ome  men  may  commit  occasionally,  and  that  the 

particular  interest  of  others  may  invite  them  to  , 

propagate,  even  under  the  mask  of  religion,  these 

two  internal  proofs  of  the  divine  institution  of  the 

}aw  of  nature,  the  conscious  certainty  that' we 

have,  and  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  it,  are 

in  their  full  force,  and  superior  to  those  of  the 

same  kind  which  any  other  revelation  contains. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many,  that  the  plainness 

and  simplicity  of  the  law  of  nature  should  be 

brought  as  a  proof  of  it's  divinity.    They  have 

been  accustomed   to  think,  that  types,  symbols, 

£gdres,  dark  enigmatical  expressions,  and  every* 

thing 
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jihifig  that  h«  the  tippearance  of  foysrtf y,  Af e  «*# 
•fttttiat  marks  of  a  divine  rcvelatior^.     Sach  migRt 
a  I'evelatiOfl  made  to  siiperiof  Beings  appear  la 
w$ ;  and  sudht  would  a  revelation  madfe  to  ttst  con- 
ceriYiAg  the  divine  naforCj  aftd  the?  secret  oecorio* 
mj  &f  the  divine  Providence,  not  owly  appear  t0 
^,  but  realty  fee  mysterious  and  utjimelligibfei 
atid  therefbrte  no  revelation  at  aH.     For  this  very 
reason,  it  is  agreeatole  to  all  our  ideas  of  wisdotti 
to*  believe,  Hhat  no  such  revektion  was  intended 
t«  be  made  to  us.     Such  means  cotuldqot  be  pro* 
jHOftiofmbie  |io  any  end.     The  arHtrise   Creator 
<rould  no«  meatr  ta  inform  his  crrtaMifes  tfnitrfeffi* 
g^ry,  nor  to  Jeavte'  aft'  C5tplantftiv>n  Of  hH  nutiirt!, 
and  of  the  tthdt  (Economy  of  his  providence;  to 
be  made  by  men  ^ho*  tmdertafce  both  presumpl^ 
ously ;  and   wfto^  di'shommr  btJIffr,  as  far  ais^  mart 
may  be  said  to  honow  or  dfehowonr  Gt>di   by  all 
tfte  siHy  paradoxes  they  advance  dognieeticafly^ 
amrf  withowt  having;  for  the  rto^tf  patt,  afny*  just 
notions  even  of  the  wisdbm  and  dignity  ol^  hnmail 
eonduct!  in*  superior  forms  of  life.     Siicfr  n^teJriir 
e?as  mcans^then  conid  not  have  been*  etfecftiaf, 
enless*  our  improvement  in*  mctaphysicaMcnow* 
Jfedgft'had  Been*  the  end  of  Divine  Wisdbm;  whitf^ 
ir would' be  imperiinenlf  to- suppose:  and  if  the 
end  of  rlnV  wisdbm  was  ta  inforrtr  us  of  the^  div 
vine  wilH  tto'sHow  u^the  perfectibn  of  our  ixature, 
irnrfto  teacH  us  to  tend' toward  it  irt'  the  pursuit 
of^  Happiness,  such  meJans'  are  (Juite  untiecessarj^ 
Tfiey  are}    tHierefore,^  proponioned'  to  nb  end^ 
THcy  are,  tiicrefore^  utiwortfly  of  God! 

ClearnesSj 
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ClMrness,  precisioa,  end  a  true  conformity  to 
tiie  nature  of  things,  ure  the  perfectipns  of  faumaOi 
and  much  more  of  divine  laws.  Though  the  aa^- 
ture  of  the  universe,  and  the  rul^s  by  which  God 
proceeds  in  the  goverifment  of  every  system  co» 
taiped  in  it,  of  burs  among  the  rest,  arc  unlinown 
to  us,  yet  is  the  natqre  of  our  own  system,  as  far 
as  the  morality  of  actions  is  concerned,  suffici* 
ently  known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
^Consequently,  since  ,they  result  from  it.  Here 
then  is  all  the  clearness,  all  the  precision,  and 
all  the  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  God  can  give,  or  man  desire.  From 
henoe  we  may,  and  we  ought,  tp  form  our 
judgment  of  all  laws,  that  are  assumed  to  be 
diviqe.  They  must  not  be  incomprehensible; 
because,  though  they  proceed  from  the  divine 
intdligence,  they  are  adapted  to  the  human« 
God  does  not  show  his  own  nature  in  them.  He 
shows  us  our  nature,  and  our  duty ;  by  the  first 
tef  whioh  we  stand  in  the  lowest  relation  of  in* 
lellectual  creatures  to  their  Creator,  and  by  the 
last,  in  that  of  subjects  and  servants  to  a  gracious 
and  beneficent  lord  and  master,  who  gives  us  laws 
ilfither  ambiguous  nor  captious,  and  who  com* 
mands  us  nothing,  which  it  is  not  our  mterest  to 
perform. 

Another  iiiternal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  nata* 
ral  law  must  not  be  passed  over  without  mention. 
As  %\\  is  simple  and  plain,  nothing  is  mean  nor  tri* 
fling  in  it.  This  religion  shows  us  a  Supr^ne 
fieing,  veiled  in  the   majesty  of  hi3  nature,  but 

manifested 
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W^ifested  in  all  his  works,  to  be  the  true  tind 
only  true  object  of  our  adoration.     In  the  exist^ 
ence  be  has  given  us,  and  in  the  benefits  tliat  at- 
tach us  so  strongly  to  it,  this  religion  shows  binsi 
to  be  the  first  and  greatest  object  of  our  grati* 
tude;  in  the  established  order  of  things,  subject 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  and  yet  so  constant,  to  be 
the  reasonable,  as  well  as  necessary  object  of  our 
resignation;  and  finally  in  the  wants,  distresses; 
and  dangers,  which  these  vicissitudes  bring  fre- 
quently upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  object  of. 
our  hope :  in  which  hope^  the  religion  of  nature 
will  teach  us,  no  doubt,  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  Almighty,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  an  en- 
tire resignation  to  his  will,  as  some  of  the  heathen 
did.     But  this  religion  will  not  teach  us  to  pray;- 
as  if  we  informed  Omniscience,  or  expostulated 
with  Omnipotence,  as  those  who  pretend  to  be  the 
most  reformed  among  christians  are  accustomed 
to  do ;  nor  to  make  religion  a  service  of  show  and 
outward  gesture,    as  your  pretended   catholick 
church  has  done.    The  religion  of  nature  teaches 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in« 
wardly  and  sincerely.     It  neither  confounds  spi* 
ritual  pride  and  enthusiasm,  nor  theatrical  pomp 
and    superstitious  rites   with   devotion.     Frauds 
envy,  malice,  silent  and  secret  vices,  more,  dan- 
gerous often  to  society  than  those  of  greater  eclati 
have  lurked   behind  the   former.      The    latter^ 
though  they  affect  the  senses  withojut  touching  the 
heart,  have  passed  in  general,  and  still  pass^  for 
divine  worship.     God  has  been  served  in  a  maur 
a  ,         ner. 
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tteV,  which  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant  would  ab- 
hor, by  some  people.  By  others,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  low  adulation,  which  earthly 
monarchs  require,  and  whereof  the  priests  them- 
selves have  claimed  a  share.  That  there  is  a 
middle  proceeding  fit  to  be  observed,  between  a 
theatrical  worship  and  a  worship  stripped  of  all 
outward  solemnity  and  pomp,  I  am  ready  to  kd- 
mit.  In  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the 
law  of  nature  or  right  reason  may  approve  such 
laws  and  institutions  as  nature  or  reason  has  not 
prescribed ;  because  they  may  be  proper,  and 
even  necessary  means  to  promote  the  observation 
of  this  law.  But  then  they  ought  to  pass  for 
forms  directed  to  this  purpose,  for  human  not 
for  divine  ordinances.  Let  the  priest  wear  a  ri- 
diculbus  cap  and  breastplate,  or  fringes  and  bells 
on  his  robe,  but  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  took  care  of  his  attire,  or  that  such 
trifles  as  these  were  the  institutions  of  divine 
wisdom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature  unwor- 
thy the  Author  of  it;  and  much  less  can  it,  or  does 
it  contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  itself.  The 
rules  by  which  God  governs  even  the  system  to 
which  we  belong  are  unknown  to  us ;  but  this  we 
know  most  certainly,  that  he  cannot  command  in 
particular,  what  he  forbids  in  general.  He  who 
has  made  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  can  never 
command  some  to  rob,  or  to  murder  others ;  to 
usurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow  creatures^  and 

to 
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to  exterminete  whole  nations.  In  siiort,  the  iii^ 
ternai  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
both  positive  aad  negative,  are  such  as  render 
this  law  the  true  criteiion  of  every  law  and  reli-- 
gion,  that  pretend  to  the  same  original.  It  orny 
he  disputed,  perhaps,  whether  our  abstract  no^ 
tions  of  the  moral  fittiess  and  unfitness  of  things 
afford  a  sufficient  rule,  whereby  to  Judge  of  the 
truth  of  any  religion,  that  is  said  to  come  from 
God.  But  there  is  no  room  to  dispute,  whether 
the  conformity  or  nonconformity  of  such  a  reli^ 
gion  to  that  law,  which  God  has  given  to  all  his 
human  creatures,  enacted  in  the  constitution  oi 
their  nature,  and  discernible  by  the  use  of  those 
Acuities  he  has  given  them  likewise,  is  a  rule  suf^ 
iicient  for  this  purpose.  Was  it  otherwise,  we 
should  have  no  sufficient  rule  at  alL  Men  might 
dispute  eternally  about  the  dictates  of  right  rea^ 
son,  and  the  will  of  God  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question ;  or  it  would  be  made  determi-» 
nable  by  an  indeterminable  question,  what  those 
eternal  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things  are,  ac« 
cording  to  which,  and  in  a  dependency  on  whieb^ 
the  will  of  God  must  proceed,  and  be  signified  to 
his  creatures.  That  this  would  be  so,  is  evident 
in  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained, ever  since  theology  was  made  a  science^ 
concerning  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  m  good^ 
and  concerning  the  distribution  of  them.  Sut  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  revelation  God  has 
made  of  bis  will  in  his  works,  and  to  the  Icnov* 
l^dge  we  have^  that  his  will  is  necessarily  deter* 
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ttiined  by  his  wisdom,  we  shall  have  a  certain  and 
sufficient  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  his  laws; 
What  is  the  will  of  God^  is  a  question  easily  an*' 
swered.  What  ought  this  will  to  be,  is  a  question 
We  cannot  presume  to  answer  without  absurdity 
and  impiety  both.  To  answer  the  first,  w^  iieed 
to  go  no  higher  than  the  moral  obligations  that 
arise  in  our  own  system,  and  of  which  we  have 
Very^adequate  ideas.  To  answer  the  kst|  we  must 
go  up  to  the  nature  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
to  a  multilude  of  other  natures,  the  assuming  of 
which  puts  the  Supreme  Being  just  in  the  case  of 
his  creature  man.  The  nature  of  the  human  sys* 
tern  is  independent  on  man ;  and  yet  he  is  ob* 
liged  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  it. 
Just  so,  upon  this  assumption,  the  abstract  na* 
tures  and  eternal  essences  of  things  are  independ* 
ent  on  God  ;  and  yet  God  was  obliged  to  make^ 
and  is  obliged  to  govern  his  system  according  to 
them<  * 

By  employing  out*  reason  to  coUeict  the  wilj  of 
God  from  the  fund  of  our  nature^  physical  and 
moral,  and  by  contemplating  seriously  and  fre^^ 
quently  the  laws,  that  are  plainly  and  even  ne* 
cetearily  deducible  from  thence,  we  may  acquire 
not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  these  laws, 
but  a  general,  and  in  some  sort  an  habitual  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleased  to 
exercise  his  supreme  power  in  this  system,  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  concern*  We  do  not 
see  the  divine  painter,  if  I  may  employ  so  low  a 
comparison  on  so  high  a  subject :  but  we  grovr 
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accustomed  to  bis  manner,  and  we  learn  to  de 
i^pise  those  who  present  us  a  signpost  daubii^ 
and^cail  it  impudently  the  work  of  RaphaeL 


13^. 


As  certain,  as  plain,  as  important,  and  as  eon* 
sistent  as  the  law  oi^oature  is,  it  has  beep  Ueadeit 
with  many  absurd  and  contradictory  laws,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  by  legislators,  who  publi^d 
them,  sometimes  in  their  own  name,  and  boso^- 
times  in  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  with  >ctt6« 
toms  of  the  same  kinds;  which,  if  they. arose  ia^ 
dependent  on  laws,  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 
Eusebius,  in  the  first  book  of  bis  evangelical  pre- 
paration, gives  a  long  catalogue  of  them;  and 
be  gives  it  for  a  very  goo^d  purpose,  to  show  in 
in  several  instances  how  such  laws  and  customs  as 
these  had  been  reformed  by  the  Gospel,  that  i% 
by  a  law  which  renewed,  and  confirmed^  and  en- 
Ibi^ced  the  original  law  of  nature.  Sextus  Em^pi- 
ricus,  an  ancient,  and  Mpntagne,  a  modern  scep^ 
tick,  collected  numerous  examples  of  tlie  saoae 
sort,  but  to  a  very  bad  purpose ;  to  show,  if  they 
had  been  able,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a$  a 
fixed  immutable  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  all 
men  at  all  times  alike.  Th^y  sought  it  where  it 
is  not  to  be  found,  and,  not  finding  it  there, 
concluded  it  was  to  be  found  no  where.  This 
doctrine  has  been  promoted  by  Pyrrhonians,  scep- 
tickS|  and  academicians,  betw  een  whom  it  is  jaei* 
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^i^t  obvious  nor  worth  otir  while  to  distinguish,  as 
well  as  by  dogmatical  atheists;  for  they  who 
doubted  of  Ged-s  existence^  or  who  denied  it^ 
could  not  fall  ta  douhl  of  or  to  deny  the  exist- 
eace  of  his  law.  Of  all  these  it  will  be  suffici- 
H Bt  to  mention  the  admired  Cari^adesii  the  sum 
t>f  whose  disputation  upon  this  subject  Lactantius 
hjE^  presseryed ;  and  although  i^  be  one  of  those 
trite  COfKuaotiplace  eitations,  which  abound  in 
learned  writingSi  yet  it  deserves  a  particular  men- 
tioB ;  because  ii  expresses,  in  very  few  words,  the 
full  absurdity  cif  tboa^  who  deny  a  natural  law, 
aad  poiata  out  the  two  principal  blunders  oa 
vbich  their  whole  reasonii^  proceeds* 

C4iFneadea  then,  affirmed*,  ''that  laws  were 
^*  made  by  men,  fior  their  utility ;-  that  they  were 
*'  therefore  various,  as  the  characters  of  those 
^^  who  made  them;  and  changeable  among  the 
^^  same  n|en»  according  to  the  various  circum- 
*^  6tam:esof  time:  but  that  there  was  no  law  of 
^^  nature.  That  all  men,  and  all  appals,  were 
^  earned  to  their  several  kinds  of  utility  by 
^^  mature,  so  that  there  jc:ould  be  no  justice,  or 
^  if  there  was  any  such  thing,  it  must  be  ex- 
**  tremely  foolish :  because,  in  providing  for  the 
**  good  of  others,    the  just  would  hurt  them- 

*  lum  kibi  homines,  pro  utilitate  saoxtsse,  scilicet  varia  pro 
mofibttS)  tttapud  eosd^m  pro  temporibus  ^»pe  mutata;  jus 
aiitem  naturale  nullum  esse*  Omnes  et  homines,  et  alias  ani- 
manteis,  ad  utilitates  suas,  tiatuta  ducente,  ferri :  proinde, 
^aut  nullam  esse  justitiam,  aut  si  sit  aliqua,  summam  essa 
/ttultitiam;  quonia(»^bi.n90efet  alienis  commodis  cotisulens. 
dd3  ^*ielvQ».*? 
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"  selves."  That  laws  were  made  for  utility^  both 
those  which  we  call  civil,  and  those  whkb  we 
call  the  laws  of  nations,  that  they  are  varri^ 
ous  as  the  characters  of  men,  and  change* 
able  as  the  circumstanj:es  of  time,  no  one  will 
deny.  But  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  natural  law,  such  as  the  wisest  philo- 
sophers, and  even  the  ancient  poets  have  acknow-^ 
ledged,  although  a  little  confusedly  according  to 
their  custom,  yet  in  plain  and  direct  oppo-^ 
sition  to  this  doctrine  ?  a  law,  neither  invented 
by  men,  nor  enacted  by  human  authority,  *'  ne- 
''  que  hominum  ingeniis  excogitatam,  neque 
**  scitum  aliquod  populorum?"  a  law  not  coasvai 
with  the  divine  mind,  as  TuUy  *  would  have  it, 
when  he  says,  "  orta  autem  est  simul  cum  mente 
^*  diving;"  but  such  a  law,  as  he  describes  in 
the  words  that  stand  immediately  before  these,  d 
law  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  things,  "  ratid 
^  profecta  k  rerum  natura  j"  a  law  which  did  not 
begin  when  it  was  first  reduced  into  writing 
'^  quae  non  turn  denique  incipit  lex  esse  cunh 
"  scripta  est,"  but  wlien  it  first  existed  "  sed  turii 
'^  cum  orta  est:"  and  it  existed  first,  when  that 
system  of  nature  from  which  it  results,  "  unde 
*•  profecta.  est/'  began  to  exist?  The  first  part 
therefore  of  this  academical  declamation  proved 
.  nothing  against  natural  law;  and  Carneades 
might  as  well  have  affirnried,  that  the  Athenians 
had  no  laws,  before  Solpn,  because  Solon  gcive 
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tfaem  some;  or  that  rapes  were  lawful  at  Rome  be- 
fore Sextus  Tarquinius  ravished  Lucretia^  because 
there  was  no  written  law  before  that  time  which 
fi>rbid  them.  The  second  part  contains  two 
blunders,  that  run  into  one  another.  It  is  a 
blunder  surely  to  assume,  that  men  and  all  other 
animals  are  carried  indiscriminately  by  nature  to 
their  end^  utility ;  without  distinguishing  between 
natural  instinct  common  to  both^  and  superior 
reason  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  a  blunder  surely 
to  assume,  in  consequence,  that  since  utility  is 
their  object,  justice  is  a  folly. ^  Men  may  have 
^pleasure,  to  which  instinct  hurries  them,  but 
they  cannot  have  happiness,  to  which  reason  leads 
them,  H;ithout  justice,  according  to  what  has 
been  already  laid  down:  and  it  is  wisdom  there* 
for«,  not  folly,  to  forego  the  first  in  some  in- 
^tfinces,  in  every  instance  where  the  least  incom-i^ 
patibility  is  found  between  them,  that  we  may 
secure  the  last.  The  good  of  individuals  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  good  of  society,  that 
the  means  gf  pcomoting  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  promoting  the  other :  and  Socrates 
was  in  the  /ight  to  curse  the  men.  who  fii'st  di- 
vided in  opinion  things  that  cohered  in  nature, 
morality  and  utility :  ^'  qui  primum  base  natur^ 
**  cohierentia  opinione  distraxissent  *."  I  n^ighc 
have  quoted  the  latter  part  of  what  Lactantius 
makes  Carneades  say,  and  which  is  said  to  show 
(he  gr$at  hurt  that  jusuce  would  do,  in  order  tq 

»  Tully  dc  Off.  1.  3.  * 
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show  more  truly  tb«  great  hurt  that  mjuinica^ 
does.  If  the  Romans,  and  all  those  who  weim^ 
pofisessed  of  empii^,  had  been  obliged  to  rastwe 
to  every  people  the  unjust  asurpations  they  had 
mJEide  upoD  them,  these  conquerors  would  ha^e' 
been  obli^d  to  return  to  their  huts  and  to  iheir 
ancient  penury,  ^^ad  casas  esse  redeundum,  et 
*^  in  egestate  ct  miscriis  jaceoduro/*  But  it  ia 
almost  too  trifling  to  deserve  mention;  «ince» 
transferred  from  the  law  pf  nations  to  the  laws  of 
;particular  societies,  it  objects  to  justice  the  great 
mischief  of  obliging  a  robber  to  restore  to  tha 
owner  what  he  has  stolen  from  him,  and  denies 
that  restitution  is  just,  although  reparation  of  iu'^ 
^ries  is  plainly  essential  to  justice. 

If  we  had  all  th^  volumes  that  have  been 
written  concerning  the  law^,  institutions,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  different  societies  of  men, 
we  should  be  rather  perplexed  than  informed  cant 
cerning  the  true  system  of  natural'  law:  and 
Montagne  might  challenge  bis  readers  pretty 
safely^  to  show  him  any  one  of  these,  which  bad 
the  seal  of  universal  approbation.  But  even  this 
would  not  serve  his  purpose,  nor  aiford  any  proof 
against  the  existence  of  a  }aw,  which  human  rea« 
son  collects  from  the  human  system,  as  he  irainly 
imagined  in  his  zeal  for  Pyrrhonism.  The  laws  of 
liature  are  truly  what  my  lord  Bacpn  styles  his 
aphorisms,  the  laws  of  laws.  Civil  laws  are  al* 
ways  imperfectj  and  often  false  deductjioq^  from 
them,  or  applications  of  them:  nay,  they  stand,  ia 
many  instances^  in  direct  opposition  tp  thenp.     It 
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IbllowS  from  hence,  not  that  there  is  ho  natbrat 
law^  but  thdt  civil  laws  bare  been  made  without  A 
sufficient  and  constant  re^rd  to  it  Erroneous 
opinions  of  philosophers,  unfeasoiiable  institu-* 
tions  of  legislators^  are  often  derived  from  the 
priBciples  of  nature,  and  may  be  traced  up  to 
theiki.  The  fountain  from  which  they  flowed  was 
pure.  They  grew  foul  in  their  course;  and  no 
wonder  they  should,  since  th6  channels  through 
which  they  passed  were  infected  with  human  pas* 
fiiona,  human  prejudices,  and  human  ignorance* 
Such  laws  as  cannot  be  traced  up,  even  under 
these  conditions,  to  thej>riginal  df  all  law,  aro 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  will,  imposed  oa 
some  men  by  the  force  or  fraud  of  others,  and  con* 
firmed  by  education  and  custom. 

Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  hid  from  our  sight  I^y 
all  thctee  variegated  cknids  of  civil  laws  and  cus* 
toms,  as  the  divine  Author  of  it  Is  by  those  of 
superstition  and  artificial  theology*  Somegleam$ 
of  true  light  may  be  seen  through  them.  Bu^ 
ibey  r0nder  it  a  dubious  light,  and  it  can  be  n^ 
better  to  those  who  have  the  keenest  sight,  tiU 
these  interpositions  are  reproved.  Then,  indeed, 
the  objects  appear  in  their  full  and  genuine  lustre 
to  every  sight;  f^  that  which  bid  theip  both 
ipoiul4  affect  n^iiherp 

MitNT  hypotheses  have  been  nyade  to  account 
for  (be  beginning  of  civil  society^  ior  the  nature 
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of  it,  and  for  the  motives  to  it     All  of  them 
have  some  degree  of  probability,  and  might  have 
some  share  in  framiog  those  political  cbngrega^ 
tions  and  unions,  by  which  mankind  has  been  di«» 
vided   into  distinct  nations,  and  the  great  com-^ 
nonwealth,  as  the  Stoicians  called  it,  not  impro* 
perly,  into  distinct  states,     fiut  no  one  of  these 
must  pass  for  universal,  nor  be  supposed  to  histve 
done  the  work  alone.     In  general  we  may  say, 
that  the  foundations  of  civil  or  political  societies 
Were  laid  by  nature,  though  they  are  the  crea*r 
tures  of  art.     Societies  were  begun   by  instinct, 
and  improved  by  experience.     They  were  dis* 
turbed  early,  perhaps  as  soon  as  they  were  formed^ 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  pas- 
sions of  men :  and  they  have  been   maintaine4 
ever  since,  in  opposition  to  thehi,  very  impert 
fectly,    and   under  great  vicissitudes,  by  human 
reason,  which  is  exercised  in  particular  systems  of 
law  for   particular  states,  in  leagues  and  cove^ 
Hants  between  state  and  state,  and  in  tacit  agree- 
ments, that  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  first  principles  of  every  thing,  that  requires 
human  understanding  and  human  industry  to  be 
employed  about  it,  are  rightly  laid  in  nature; 
they  are  obvious  to  our  search,  asd  we  are  able 
tp  discover  and  pursue  the  consequences  of  then| 
in  speculation  and  in  practice.  But  in  doing  this, 
we  are  Ipft,  as  I  may  say,  to  oprselves.  We  owe 
the  first  discoveries  to  our  own  observation,  and 
^be  progress  we  paake  afterwar4  to  tb$  strength  of 
9  -^  flW 
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our  own  understandings,  to  our  application  and 
industry.  We  may  do  this  well  or  ill ;  we  may 
do  too  little  or  attempt  too  much,  according  td 
the  use,  and  the  right  or  wrong  judgment,  we  . 
pake  of  our  faculties;  for  the  ^'  bona  and  mala 
^*  ratio,''  that  Cotta  insists  upon  so  much*,  i» 
nothing  else. 

It  is  in  great  measure  otherwise  in  tb^  case  of 
civil  polity.  In  this  we  are  not  left  to  ourselv(?8t 
We  are  not  left  to  make  the  discovery,  nor  to 
proceed  in  consequence  of  it,  by  the  strength  of 
our  own  understandings.  We  are  led  to  it  by  the 
hand  of  God,  as  it  were,  and  even  before  we  havt 
the  full  use  of  our  understandings.  When  God 
made  man,  he  made  a  creature,  the  happiness  of 
whose  being  depended  on  bis  sociability  with  ani# 
inalsof  his  own  species.  He  made  him  therefort 
a  sociable  animal,  ^n  animal  capable  of  feeling 
the  immediate  pleasure  and  advantage  of  society. 
The  necessity  of  natural  precedes  that  of  artificial 
society ;  and  the  former,  which  is  connected  by 
instinct,  prepares  us  for  the  latter,  to  which  we 
are,  determined  by  reason.  We  are  made  capably 
of  bpth  in  their  turns.  The  infant  cannot  con*? 
ceive  the  nature  of  those  covenants,  that  consti* 
tute  civil  society,  any  more  than  he  can  propagate 
his  species.  Neither  his  mental,  nor  his  corpo* 
ral  powers  are  arrived  at  their  maturity.  The 
ignorant  man  does  not  know  them,  because  be 
l^as  pot  informed  himself,  nor  been  informed  liy 

f  Oic,  pe  Natt  Dw^u  * 
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iitbers^  about  them ;  and  be  who  is  born  stupid  b 
out  of  ^the  case.     I  say  this  the  rather,  to  expose 
oi>ee  more  the  futility  of  that  argument,  which  has 
been  mentioned   already.     To   prove,   that   tiis 
child,  while  he  is  a  child,   and  the  ignorant  man, 
while  be  is  ignorant,  can  neither  institute  civil  so^ 
ciety,  nor  comprehend  the  nature  of  it^  serves  to 
tio  other  purpose,   than  to  compose  to  slumber  a 
reader  of  comndon  sagacity,  who  perceives  at  one 
glance  tlie  difierent  senses,  though  equ^ly  true^ 
io  which  men  are  reckoned  qualified  for  civil  so" 
^ety,  end  fishes  to  swim^  or  birds  to  fiy,  or  oaks 
•la  bear  acorns'*. 

Yoo  poets  have  given  beautiful  descriptions 
of  a  golden  agd,  with  which  you  suppose  that  the 
vrorld  began.  Some  venerable  fathers  of  the 
ehilrch  have  given  much  the  same  descriptions  of 
)en6tlier  golden  age,  with  which  they  suppose  that 
it  is  to  end^  and  which  will  make  some  amends 
•far  the  short  duration  of  the  paradisaical  state, 
"lititt  the  latter  is  to  continue  a  thousand  yeara 
HcfW^  tbongh  I  do  not  believe  that  men  were  as 
good,  any  more  than  I  believe  that  other  animals 
«iiere  m  tame,  by  nature,  as  you  represent  them 
^b  have  been  in  the  primscival  world;  yet  I  do  not 
'iMlieve  fiehber,  that  such  a  state  as  Hobbes  aa- 
Mined,  ever  did  or  could  exist,  nor  that  meh 
;4Ver  we^e  in  e  state  of  absolute  individuality  at 
^t>y  |ime  before  the  institution  of  civil  society* 
Hew  lh6y  eame  into  the  werld^  reason  wiU  tell  m 

•  Vid.  Fulfil.  Lib.  »,  c.  1. 
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Ao  better  than  history  or  tradition  does.    To  tup-^ 
pose,  that  the  first  of  human  kind  were  quickiened 
into  Ufo  bj  the  tuti»  and  were  animated  lystema  of 
mud,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  I  thinks  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus»  would  be  too  absurd ;   fieitber 
could  we  conceive,  if  the  hypbthesis  w«t  admitted^ 
how  tbe^e  human  insects  were  able  to  provide  fof 
their  wants,  and  to  rear  themselves  up  to  niati* 
hood,  whatever  we  assumed  the  physical  consti* 
tution  of  the  world  to  have  been  at  that  time.     If 
we  are  persuaded  then,  that  this  world,  and  thfe 
inhabitants  of  it  had  a  beginning  in  tim^,  we  must 
of  necessity  assutm%  that  the  first  men  atid  tht 
first  women,  or  that  one  man  and  one  wocnan,  at 
least,  were  prciduced  in  full  strength  and  vigour  of 
body  and  mind,  prompted  by  instinct  to  an  act  of 
which  they  might  not  foresee  the  consequence^ 
and  prompted  hy  self-love,   ^ben  they  saw  it^  to 
love  themselves  in  their  children^  and  to  nurse  and 
educate  their  offspring. 

Thus  natural  societies  and  paternal  goverut 
ipcnts  began.  I  shall  not  inquire  how  fartht 
latter  is  founded  in  thit  blind  act  of  generatioii» 
whose  motive  and  end*  is  the  mutual  pleasure  of 
pian  and  woman  alone.  Much  lesa  shall  I  mis'^ 
^nd  any  time  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  Gro«* 
lius*^  which  is  favourable  to  paternal,  with  that  6f 
llobbes,  which  is  so  to  maternal  auiborilyf.  This 
pn\y  I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if  Hobbei 
advanced  a  paradox^  it  waf  such  a  one  a»  he 
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might  have   maintained  with  advantage  against 
GrotiuSy  and  even  with  more  against  Filmer,  who 
left  the  word  *^  mother*'  out  of  his  quotation  of 
the  fifth  commandment.     Grotius  did  not  pre* 
fiume  thus  far,  but  he  gives  the  preference  to  pa« 
ternal  autfaority,  in   the  case  of  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  two^  on  account  of  the  preeminence 
of  the  sex,  ^'  ob  sex  us  prs^stautium/'    Another 
writer  would  have  urged,  that  if  the  right  of  par 
rents  over  children  was  acquired  by  generation,  as 
Grotius^  affirmed,  the  right  of  the  mother  ought 
>  to  be  preferred,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  since  her 
right  by  generation   can  nev^r  be  doubtful;  the 
father's  may.     She  is  always  a  real  mother :  be 
may  be  often  a  reputed  father,  and  the  argument 
f?  ob  sexus  praestantium^is,   in  this  particular  in*- 
stance,  more  applicable  to  the  woman.     But  how- 
ever ibis  may  be,  the  paternal  authority,  arising 
from  education,  is  clear:  and  that  instinct,  which 
determines  parents  to  take  care  of  their  children, 
gives  them,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  that  autho- 
rity over  themf,  without  which  they  could  not 
take  this  care.     This  authority  is,   and  must  be, 
absolute,  while  their  children  are  unable  to  judge 
for  and  to  direct  themselves.     It  becomes  limited, 
when  their  children  are  able  to  do  this  without 
their  help,  and  yet  continue  to  UVe  in  the  same 
family.     It  ceases,  when  their  children  go  out  of 
their  family,  and  acquire  independency,  or  eveq 
paternal  dominion  of  their  own* 

*  Generatione  jus  acc^^iritur  parentiblis  in  lit^ei^os, 
f  Grotii^s,  lb* 


Thus  far  the  law  of  nature  is  plain :  and  this  id 
sufficient  to  show  how  we  are  led  by  the  hand  of 
God,  that  is,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  ordained  that  we  should  be  born ;  by  the  ne* 
cessary  dependance  of  -children,  by  the  instinct  of 
parents,  by  information,  by  habit,  and,  fiually, 
by  reason ;  how  ^ve  are  led,  I  say,  to  civil  through 
natural  society,  and  are  fitted  to  be  members  of 
one,  by  having  been  members  of  the  other.  This 
is  the  case  of  every  one  in  particular,  and  has 
been  that  of  mankind  collectively  considered. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  from  their  creation  united 
in  one  great  society,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  living  under  the  same  government ;  or  to!> 
perfect  by  their  nature  to  need  the  restraint  of 
any.  But  mankind  is  constituted  very  differently : 
and  although  the  natural  law  of  our  whole  spe* 
cies  be  the  same,  yet  we  are  by  nature  incapable, 
on  many  accounts,  of  uniting  under  one  form  of 
government,  or  of  submitting  to  one  rule  of  life. 
Our  nearest  approaches  to  this  state  are  vastly 
distant  from  it ;  and  even  these  were  made  by 
slow  degrees,  and  with  great  variety  of  imperfec- 
tion; although  nature  herself,  by  directing  the 
first,  made  all  the  rest  the  more  easy,  as  she  made 
them  the  more  necessary.  Men  were  never  out 
of  society  ;  for  if  they  were  divided  into  families 
before  they  were  assembled  into  nations,  they 
were  in  society  still  from  their  original:  and  the 
want  of  comprehending  that  which  is  natural,  and 
that  which  is  artificial,    properly  distinguished, 

und6r 
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qnder  the  ss^e  gesereil  Htm,  has  prodtiec<|  mtidh 
confusioa  iti  re«30nii^  on  tbiasubjedr^  and  has 
l^ved  to  imin tiiia  many €i  Mse  argument  Bajle*^ 
fpr  i|K9taQce»  df  ok^  th&^  the  f»eace»  the  happtn^a^ 
«od  evoa  the,  preservsition  of  manhinci  depend  oo 
society.  |iow  do^$  be  supporir  his^  paradox?  As  \ 
ill  at  leatt  as  hq  supports  t|t€  imitiUty  of  raltgioQ 
to  government.  H€  dte$.  Saltust  to  prove^  that 
:^e,  aborigines  ii»  Ital}^  land  the  Getulians  sad 
|hQ  Lyhmi^  m  Africa,  had  neither  lawa  oor  ma* 
gisti:at€t9^  DQr  forms  of  government.  Her  ettxt 
Pomponiua  Mela,  -and  he  might  have  cited  manjr 
father  autboritiea,  ancient  and  modern,  to  much 
tho  $am«^rpose  ;  for  authors,  by  repeatii^  one 
tlMother^  propagate  the  same  mistakes  very  often^ 
ftnd  increase  the  number  of  witnesses^  wiihoul 
i^Vreagthening  the  testimony ;  iwbich  may  have 
l^appenedi  oq  the^o  occasions  for  aught  be  kaevr. 
]^m  this  he  knew,  this  he  should  have  observed^ 
^nd  this  he  would  have  observed^  if  the  observar* 
tiop  had  miade  for  him  in  jihis  plaee^  for  he  makes 
it  \^  ^U  those  where  it  does  make  foi!  bim^  bo«r 
v^ui^h  authors  are  apt  t^o  exaggerate  in  their  des*- 
^riptJQfts,  ^nd  the  characters  thtfy  draw.  How 
ba^  barous  wer^Q  those  nations,  vi»ha  broke  the  Rck 
jmai)  empire,  represented  to  be,  the  Goths  for 
t^naniple,  or  the  Lombards  ?  and  yet  when  they 
.qamie  tq  setiiet  in  Italy,  £^nd  to  be  better  known, 
hftw  much  less  barbarous  did  they  appear  ev^n 
tJtiiiltbe  Gi^ks  and.the  Komaiis?  What  prudence 

*  ^m^  iiiwh.  11%, 
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In  their  government  ?  what  wisdom  in  ibeir  laws? 
But  I  touch  this  without  insisting  on  it.    Let  it  b*^ 
that  the  aborigines,   the  Getulians,  the  Lybiaas^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  inward  parts  of  Africa^ 
had  neither  written  idx^3,  nor  civil  magistrates,  will 
it  foUoW)    that  they  had  no  customs  which  were 
among  them  equivalent  to  laWs,  no  fathers  nor 
'elders^  that  supplied  the  piace  of  civil  magistratesi 
DO   forms  of  government,  because  they  bad  noc 
those   of  civil   government?     Will  it  follow,  ia 
short,  that  they  lived  without  society,   because 
they  lived  without  political  society?  The  very  pas- 
sage cited  from  Pomponius  Mela  shows  th0  con- 
trary.    They  were  dispersed  in  families-  indeed^ 
and  these  families  were  governed  by  no  law  com- 
mon to  them  all,   nor  by  any  joint  consultations, 
^  In  familias  passim,  et  sine  lege  dispersi,  nihil  ta 
*^  commune  eonsultant."     Just  so  are  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  many  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  va- 
gabond  people  at    this  day,   not  united  by  any 
national  constitution  :  but  so  far  from  being  with- 
out society  or  government,  that  tlieir  several  fami- 
lies, or  tribes,  or  hordes,   are  so  many  societies, 
and  often  better  regulated  than  those  that  appear 
to  be  more  civilised.     Bayle,  and  the  author  he 
cites,  had  nothing  in  their  minds  byt  political  sa^ 
cieties  of  human  institution^  and  did  not  advert 
%o  those  that  are  natural     When  he  affirmed; 
♦*  that   these  people  multiplied,    and  preserved 
^*  themselves  without  living  in  society,"  and  de.- 
nied,  on  the  authority  of  these  eKaniples,  "  that 
**  ^cial  life  h  absolntely  necessary  to  i^e  pre- 

"  nervation 
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^*  $efvati6a  of  the  human  race/'  he  did  titfl 
enough  consider,  that  it  was  iitipossible  the^ 
should  multiply  without  forming  societies^  an4 
that  he  might  have  said  just  as  well^  that  a  etiun^ 
try,  overrun  with  independent  companies  of  6oI«<» 
diers^  had  none  in  it,  because  these  companies 
were  not  yet  formed  into  legions  or  regiments. 

Ancient  tradiiionsi  sacred  and  profane,    ho^ 
imperfect  and  .uncertain  soever  they  are^  give  ui 
sufficient  reason,  by  their  concurrence  in  thisgci« 
lieral  account,  to  believe^  that  mankind  w^s  at  first 
dispersed  in  families,  vtrhich  formed  so  many  dis^ 
tinct  societies  under  paternal  government.     The 
Mosaical  history  contains  the  descent  of  one,  that 
of  Seih,  down  to  the  Flood.    There  was  i^o  need  of 
mentioning  that  of  Cain,  which  was  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  in  this  terrible  catastrophe.     The  des* 
cent  of  the  family  of  Shem,  after  the  flood,  i$ 
most  carefully  recorded,  and  those  of  Ham  and  of 
J^phet  are  occasionally  mentioned :  for  which  dif- 
ference a  very  good  reason  may  be  found,  since  the 
genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  people  of 
God,  was  to  be  deduced  from  Shem.    Our  divine 
find  a  further  reason.     The  Messiah  was  to  pro^ 
ceed,  above  two  thoutond  years  afterward,  from 
a  branch  of  the  same  family:  and  therefore  the 
greatest  care  possible  was  taken  to  preserve  th0 
genealogy,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the  race;  of 
the  latter  of  which  Patrick  gives  a  most  remark- 
able instance  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis.     If 
the  daughters  of  Lot  committed  incest  with  their 
father,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  to  unnatural  Ijasi, 

but 
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fcttt  tc^  their  innocence,  their  simplicity,  and  a 
laudftbte  concern  for  the  preservation  of  their  fk- 
thtjr's  family;  for  they  believed  all  mankind  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Iremeus ;  or,  at  least,  they 
might  believe,  that  none  were  left  tvho  might  go  in 
unto  thfen(>,  ^  jukta  morem  universsfe  terras*. 
Our  learned  bishop  assumes,  much  more  ingeni- 
ously, and  with  macb  greater  regard  to  virgin  mo- . 
desty,  thEit  these  young  women  bad  the  same 
eager  diesire,  which  then  possessed  the  hearts  of 
good  people,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  that  which  put  them  on  this  otherwise 
monstrous  crime.  It  was  that  which  sanctified  it^ 
in  ttie  intention,  though  not  in  the  event;  for  the 
two  accursed  races  of  Moabites  and  Ammooitta 
were  the  fruits  of  this  incest. 


XL 


I  HAVE  not  spokenof  this  family  to  introduce 
th^  anecdote  just  mentioned,  instructive  and  edi- 
fying as  it  is^  but  to  show,  by  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple, what  the  first  societies  of  men  were,  and  how 
civil  societies  arbse  out  of  natural,  as  natural  so* 
cieties  arose*  out  of  one  another.  When  any  of 
these  grew  too  numerous  to  inhabit  the  same 
eountry,  or  dissensions  arose  among  them,  as  it 
happened  in  thfe  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and 
of  Esau  and  Jacob  afterward,  they  separated* 

'  *  Vid.  Hb.  Gem  e.  xix.       ' 
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.When  the  father  of  the  family  preferred  one  o{\m 
sons  to  all  the  reit,  as  Abraham  had  done,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  that  Isaac  should  do,  in  order  to 
give  Jacob  the  preeminence  over  Esau,  and  the 
Israelites  over  the  Idumeans,  the  families  sepa- 
rated likewise,  and  new  families  were  formed  by 
the  swarms  that  issued  from  ancient  hives.  The 
increase  of  families  was  not  only  great  in  those 
proliiick  ages,  as  we  may  observe  by  the  numerous 
posterity  of  the  two  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob; 
but  we  may  conclude,  from  reason  and  analo^r 
both,  that  if  families  sometimes  separated,  they 
sometimes  united  too,  for  mutual  conveniency; 
and  that  in  this  manner  several  dynasties  were 
formed,  which  had  more  settled  establishments 
than  the  vagabond  families.  How  little  these 
dynasties  w^re^  we  may  judge  by  the  defeat  which 
Abraham  gave,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  his  servants,  to  the  four  kings 
who  had  beat  the  five,  and  pillaged  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  There  has  been  much  learned  dis- 
pute aboot  the  Egyptian  dynasties:  and  they 
who  have  corrupted  Manetho  more,  very  proba- 
bly, than  he  did  the  truth,  have  delivered  them 
down  to  us  in  such  a  broken,  transposed,  inter- 
polated condition,  that  nothing  almost  which  is 
probable  can  be  collected  from  them*  Why 
-  shpuld  we  not  believe,,  that  his  thirty  dynasties 
were  contemporary,  not  successive  ?  Why  should 
the  Egyptians  not  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  several  petty  kings,  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
when  the  title  of  king  wa^  bestowed  so  very  libe- 
2  rally? 
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f ally  ?  t)ri  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  I 
think,  that  the  first  societies  of  men  were  those  of 
families,  formed  by  nature,  and  governed  by  na* 
tural  law,  nor  that  kingdoms  and  states  were  the 
second. 

Neighbourhood/  an  intercourse  of  good  oflfce^^ 
and,  in  a  word,  mutual:  conveniency,  might  give 
a  beginning,  by  the  union  of  independent  families 
und^r  compacts  and  covenants,  to  civil  societies 
But  the  principal  cause  of  such  artificial  of  politi- 
cal unions  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  can* 
not  suppose,  that  all  the  members  of  every  fa- 
mily lived  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  concordi 
Tliere  was  a  quarrel,  and  one  brother  cissassinated 
another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  firist  man* 
But  still  in  societies,  as  confined  as  these,  the  fa* 
ther's  eye  was  over  the  whole  community ;  pater* 
sal  authority,  not  the  royal  fatherhood  of  that  ri- 
diculous writer  Filmer,  was  always  ready  to  inter- 
pose, and  the  remedy  of  separation  was  always  at 
hand,  when  every  other  failed^  The  state  of  man- 
kind altered  Extremely,  when  families  bad  beeti 
long  separated,  whatever  the  cause  of  separation 
ivas  ;  and  when  the  natural  bands  were  not  only 
loosened,  but  lost  and  forgot  in  the  course  of  ge- 
nerations s  when  there  was  no  longei*  feny  Regard 
to  one  common  ancestor ;  ifvhen  there  was  no  aa- 
thority  to  iriterpose  between  different  people^  and 
to  influence  and  direct  their  conduct^  as  paternal 
authority  had  done,  where  different  members  of 
the  same  family  werd  alone  concerned ;  then  mu- 

£  £  8  tual 
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tual  ittjuriies  befcame  more  frequent,  and  their 
eoaseqaences  mare  &tal. 

Asfefet  as  the  distributioti  of  n^nidnd  into  fa^ 
milies,  and  a6  ^temal  governmetit  ceased^  men 
went  out  of  a  natural  into  a  political  state.  The 
ibnner  t^6  30  little  what  it  has  Veen  repnesented, 
it  state  of  indiviilirality,  that  individuality  coui4 
tarmx  ht  ^operiy  asedbed  to  ciieatures  bom  ia 
acM%  ahd  melibeti^  of  it  as  soon  aa  bora.  In* 
i6viduaHty4)i&I6h^  toeomommties,  not  to  pfer^oos. 
^mt^e^  might  be  co^deived  a^  individual^  though 
rm  iSPetv,  In  i|it  state  ^f  ^nature ;  bnd  dvil  sociali- 
ties moch  ttM^  Vb  ih  ^e  political  ^tate^  The 
teeusm  h  }pMt^  We  b^ve  a  fiatural  sociatility, 
thati3>  ^4  a;re  dfelermifted  by  self-lote  to  seek  om 
|i^as^re  and  ORftr  utility  in  lociefty,  as  it  has  beeli 
s^ ;  but  irh6h  nbe^  dfifds  are  sufficiently  aos\rer- 
ed,  Mtur^l  i^dabUity  declines,  and  natural  rnso^- 
GjiabiHty  commences.  The  iii#uehc?e  of  self-love 
reachtes  ho  further*  Societies  become  in  all  re* 
spects  individuals,  that  is,  they  have  no  regard  t^ 
btherS)  except  teklively  to  themselves ;  and  selfJ- 
Fove,  that  promoted  union  among  meo^  promoted 
discord  among  them.  -Like  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury's  wild  men,  they  act  as  if  they  had  a 
right  to  all  they  *can  acquire  by  fraud  or  force: 
and  a  state  of  war,  so  far  from  being  the  <»use, 
has  been  the  effect  of  forming  distinct  societies, 
though  by  the  general  pkn  of  ntiture  the  prdpa- 
^tion  of  mankind  n>akes  it  necje^ary  to  form 
them.     Such  is  our  .incoasifttencj^  such  ar>e  the 

contra- 
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Habbes^  an4  Curpberk^n^  Jiijojpijposiupo  to.hiiQ, 
\»ve  8ai4  much  about  the  go^ieti^fl^  of  ^ts  ^nd^ 
liees.  I  shall  compare  ihfitp,  with  ttjips^  o(  mei\ 
SK)  further,  than  the  compar^soa  is  ii;ni»edi9|tel]( 
upposite  to  qiy  present  purpose.  The  bees  tben, 
for  it  Will  be  enough  to  speak  of  oiie  spec^i^a,  an4 
tJie  comparison  will  hold  best  with  that  qf  whicb 
wd  have  most  experience ;  the  bees,  I  say^  co- 
operate visibly  Xf)  one  end,  th^  geiiQral  good  of 
tbeir  respective  cQipmunitiesj,  not  by  phoice  Acyr 
compact,  most  probably,  por  by  authority  nei* 
tber,  for  their  monarchy  have  no  stings  tQ  punisb 
the  disobedi^JCit  or  the  lazy ;  buthy  one  invariable 
and  constant  directiqi),  that  of  instinct.  If  re%» 
son  could  supply  the  pli^c^  of  instinct,  bf  always 
a(  hand,  and  determine  with  as  m\ich  force,  piea 
ought  be  as  good  citizens  a;^  bees;  B^t  tbe'ra^ 
tional  creature^  nf^gl^ct  their  reason,  o|f  degrade 
her,  in  the  inlellfictual  o^conomy,  and  mal^e  ber 
theyile  instrument  of  tbeir  appetites  aq^  passions. 
This,  is  so  much  the  ^ase,  that  m^h  wQiuld  havp 
faeen  what  Hobbes  assumes  that  they  were,  if  tt^ 
Divine  Wisdom  had  pot  constituted  them  so  tb*t 
they  are,  as  soon  as  they  come  ioto  the  worl^, 
members  of  societies,  \i?bicb  are  forced  by  ia3tincl; 
and  improved  by  reason.  What  reason  cannot 
jdp  by  herself,  she  does  in  some  degree  by  the 
adventitious  helps,  which  experience  enables  her 
to  acquire,  by  orders  and  rules  of  government, 
i^bicb  evejryoiM  coacurs  ta  maintain;  b(»PdW9 

p  F  5  every 
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^very  man  is  willing  tp  control  the  ptttsioiis  nn4 
restrain  the  excesses  of  others,  whatever  indul« 
gence  he  has  for  his  own.  I  said,  in  some  de« 
gree;  fpr,  even  with  theses  adventitious  belpi^ 
reasQi^  preserves  human  societies  unequally,  and 
]iy  a  perpetual  conflict:  whereas  instinct  pre*< 
serves  those  of  bees  in  one  uniform  tendur,  and 
without  any  conflict  at  all.  The  passions  rebel 
against  reason ;  but  instinct  is  reason  and  passion 
both. 

Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  several  hives* 
and  have  much  advantage  over  men  in  dome^ticlt 
Jifc.  But  their  sociability  goes  no  further.  Wfecii'* 
ever  any  of  these  families,  for  to  such  they  inity 
be  compared,  transmigrate  or  send  out  colonies  to 
seek  new  habitations,  cruel  wars  ensue,  if  yoH 
V^ill  take  the  word  of  Virgil^  as  goqd  a  naturalist 
at  least  as  Homer,  for  it  I  have  read  9ome^ 
where,  that  Origisa  thought  God  had  thus  de- 
termined t|iem,  to  set  an  example  of  making  war 
to  men.  I  had  rather  believe  the  father  misunder<!> 
stood  or  belied ;  and  assuipe,  that  the  sanje  in-- 
fitinct  governs  these  animals  no  longer,  when  tbey 
forsake  the  hives  ;  so  that  their  owq  ferocity,  or 
that  of  their  kings,  carries  them  to  all  the  excesses 
of  insociahility.  Every  king  is  a  Joshua,  oraq 
^ttila^  and  under  his  command 

"  corpora  bellp 
(*  Objectant,  pulql^ramque  petunt  per  vulnem 
^^  pnortem*" 

^  Ipng  M  be  fives^  there  is  no.f:piiiposition,  no 

|peac^ 
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^)eiu;e,  no  truce  to  be  had.  They  fight  ^^  usque 
^  ad  iifternecionem."  As  soon  as  he  fall^,  they 
plunder  their  tommon  hivCi  and  the  family  or  little 
•tate  is  dissolved. 

'*  Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est. 
'^  Ainisso,  rupere  iidem,  const ructaque  mella 
"  Diripuere  ips»,  et  crates  solvere  favorum.'' 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  case  of  mankind. 
Their  families  or  hordes,  and  the  colonies  they  send 
out,  unite  sometimes  foi'  mutual  utility  with 
others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Reasoq,  which  bad 
cooperated  with  instinct  before,  takes  the  place  of 
it  now.  They  coalite  amicably  by  covenants,  they 
make  laws  by  common  consent,  and  from  being 
members  of  a  natural,  they  become  such  of  a  por 
litical  society.  It  seems,  however,  that  these 
political  societies  have  been  more  frequently  for- 
ined  by  compositions  after  wars^  by  a  forced  .subr 
mijision  to  the  law  of  conquerors,  anc(  by  associa* 
tions  made  to  prevent  conquest.  We  easily  con^ 
ceive,  that  the  iusociability  of  families  made  the 
strong^t  invade  the  weakest,  and  the  weakest 
unite  against  the  strongest.  When  larger  com- 
munities were  thus  formed,  the  same  iusocia- 
bility, and  therefore  the  same  policy,  continued; 
so  that  fear  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  principal 
inducement  in  this  manner  to  mankind,  not  to 
fonp  societies,  as  it  has  been  understood,  but  to 
submit  to  civil  government.  * 

Communities,  formed  by  the  union  of  different 
families^  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  any 
particular  families,  but  they  were  composed  of 

BE  4  betero*- 
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hetef^gedeons  parts,  of  memben  unemo^c^ed 
^y  coQsanguinity,  or  the  babil  of  livk^  together, 
and  connected  only  by  accidental  circutnataneei^ 
and  the  tie  of  covenants.    These  circnmalaDf^q^ 
or  the  dispositions  they   bad  produced,  migh^ 
alter;  and  the  tie  of  covenants,  without  a  su« 
preme  power  to  inforce  the  observation  of  them, 
could  not  hold.     Paternal  authority,  therefore, 
which  bad  been  sufficient  to  maintain,  in  some 
degree,  peace  and  good  order  in  societies  com^ 
posfedofq.  few,  and  those  few  members  of  th« 
tsatne  family  as  well  as  of  the  same  society,  might 
be  insufficient,  on  both  these  accounts,  to  maiao 
tain  the  same  degree  of  peace  and  good  order  ia 
communities  more  nuuieroiis,  and  incorporated 
rather  by  art  or  by  force,  than  by  nature.    Thus 
it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  power  superior 
to  that  of  the  fathers  of  families,  and,  as  fast  a$ 
men  weqt  out  of  the  state  of  nature,  tq  substitute 
Artificial  to  natural  government.     Itiis  was  not 
done  all  at  once,  I  suppose,  nor  every  where  in 
the  same  manner.     But  it  seems  tnost  probablo, 
that  these  governments  were,    in  general,   mo-» 
jnarchical.  I  know,  t^hat  some  writers  have  though^ 
otherwise :  but  they  have  no  more  right  to  afBrni 
than  I  have,  who  am  far  froni  affirming.     We 
paust  aJl  guess,  and  probabilities  miist  be  weighed. 
It  has  been  said,  ♦*  that  when  rpen,  who  were  in  a 
'•  state  of  natural  freedom,  ind  natural  equality, 
^^  resolved,  by  common  consent,  to  submit  them- 
^  selves  to  civil  government,  they  ehose  the  de-t 
^'  fflpcrfttkal  fprpa,  in  ordpr  to  keep  this  govern- 
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f*  -mtnt  in  tbeir  own  bands ;  and  that  the  fathers 
•^  of  families^  who  had  been  used  to  inde* 
^^  pendency,  must  have  concurred  in  the  same 
**  Dboice  * '*  Now  the  very  reverse  of  this  seems 
more  probable  to  me.  The  fathers  of  families 
who  c(Hild  not  all  be  Mngs  upon  this  change,  would 
liave  prefeirred  aristocracy  to  democracy,  and  the 
multitude  would  have  preferred  monarchy  to  both, 
The  former  would  hare  been  desirous  to  retaiti 
some  image  of  their  ancient^  authority,  and  the 
latter  would  have  s}ided  into  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  resembled  the  paternal,  to  which  tb^ 
bad  been  aeoastomed,  much  more  easily  thah 
than  they  wpuld  have  constituted  one  entirely 
new,  and  ^he  nature  of  which,  for  want  of  e^ 
perience,  would  not  have  been  very  obvious  tb 
their  apprehension.  This  easy  transition,  from 
paternal  government  to  monarchical,  seems  to 
have  been  very  well  understood  by  Lycargus, 
who,  when  be  was  advised  to  establish  a  popular 
goyernment  in  Sparta,  bid  hi3  adviser  try  in  the 
first  place  to  CBtablish  democracy  in  his  own 
family  t-  One  may  conceive  equally  well  how 
monarchy  changed,  by  the  abuse  of  power, 
;into  arietocracy,  or  democracy ;  and  how  these 
f;b,ai3ged,  by  the  usurpation  of  power,  into  mo- 
narchy. But  the  most  ancient  traditions,  and 
tlte  authority  of  ancient  writiers,  I  think,  concur 
in  establishing  this  matter  of  fact,  that  monarchy, 
I  do  not  say  ateolute  moq^rchy  nor  tyranny,  was 

t  r»ff,  L,  yii,  c;  S.  f  Pl^*t.  ia  VitaLycwr.  ^ 
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the  first  form  of  civil  government.  There  ate 
many  passages  to  this  purpose,  that  might  be  col- 
lected,  if  it  was  worth  my  while.  But  there  is 
one  m.  the  beginning  of  Aristotle^s  Politicks  so 
much  in  point,  that  it  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  He  says,  ^^  that  regal  government  was 
**  the  first ;  because  they,  wiio,  by  their  uniting 
^*  formed  the  first  states,  had  been  before  that 
'*  time  upder  the  same  regimen  in  families,  which 
••  they  aftefward  continued  in  kingdoms." 
'  I  know,  that .  the  power  of  tliese  kings  was 
limited,  as  thpir  kingdoms  were  small,  in  the 
beroical  zgen.  3ut  still  they  were  kings,  and 
Hot  the  less,  but  the  mo)*e  properly  and  the  more 
^Iruly  such,  because  they  were  restrained  from 
.being  tyrants.  When  Justin  says,  that,  in  the 
:beginning  of  thin;^,  the  government  of  people  and 
^nations  was  monarchical  *,  he  confirms  the  opinion 
I  am  of.  When  he  jsays,  tlmt  the  people  were 
bound  by  no  laws,  and  that  the  will  of  princes  held 
the  place  of  lawsf,  we  must  not  imagine,  that 
these  first  monarchies  were  governments  of  mere 
will :{:.  The  tenour  of  tradition  contradicts  any 
such  proposition.  I  might  quote  the  authority 
of  Thucydides '  and  others  against  it;  but  X 
choose  to  quote  that  of  Justin  himself  against  it» 
who  says,  in  the  same  place^  that  it  was  not  aiQ* 

Principio  rerum,  gentium  nationumque  imperium  penei^ 
reges  erat. 

+  Populus  nullis  Icgibus  tcnebatur,  ^rbitria  principum  pto 
legibus  crant. 

t  Just.1.  i,  c;u  '  '-.-*• 

bitioD^ 
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biUon,  but  a  moderation  ttied  and  approver)  bj 
all  good  men,    that  raised  up  prince^  to  this 
dignity*.      Thus    the  .M.6de^    weary  of   t)m| 
anarchy  into  which  their  fatniliies  were'falleiiy 
chose  Dejoces,  a  man  famous  for  wisdom,  io^ 
tegiity,  and  justice,  to  be  their  king.     Itwasfiot 
by  virtue  of  their  royal  prerogative,   that  tbcw 
first  kings  gave  laws,   written  or  unwrittra,  pQr« 
ipanent  or  occasional ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  ia 
those  ancient  days  there  were  few  or  no  written 
bodies  of  laws :  and  you  can  tell  better  than  t 
can,  whether  Hom^r  once  mentions  the  woiti  ia 
bis   poems.    But,   however  this  might  be,^  ths 
first  kings  had  neither  arbitrary  nqr  legislatifv 
power  by  virtue  of  any  real  prerogative ;  on  the 
contrary,   they  were  cho$en  kings,  because  they 
w^re  chosen  legislators,  and  the  goodness  of  their 
laws  recommended  them  to    the  throne,    and 
maintained  them   in  it.    The  power  of  making 
laws  was  so  far  from  being  originally  and  exciu'- 
fively  annexed  to  monarchy,  thoMgh  it  sometimM 
iqade  monarchs,  that  Draco,  who  never  was  one, 
imposed  his  laws,  which  were  said  to  be  writ  ia 
blood  because  of  their  extreme  severity,  on  the 
Athenians ;  that  Solon,  who  never  would  be  one, 
repealed  these  laws,  and  established  of  hers ;  and 
|that  Pisistratus,  who  made  himself  one,  far  from 
repealing  those  of  Soloq,  governed  by  them.  The 
^rst  kings  were  limited  monarchs.    They  earned 


2ttos  ad  fastigium  hujos  m%)estatis  non  aiqbido  po* 
plfl^i  scd  f pec^ta  iat«r  bonos  in«dtnUiO|  ^ rQV«M»at*  |b« 
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the  Mmtrtigaty  by  grettr  and  good  actions,  held 
II  from  their  people^  ^^^d  were  ajccountable  to 
tlieir  people  for  tbe  exercise  of  it.  Such  I  meaift 
f0  came  to  their  crowns  by  consent,  and  in  eoun- 
Iries  v('here  common  utility  united  ^mUies  in 
mil  society,  and  neither  conquest  nor  the  fear 

XIL 

<t  Tfi£  attempt  which  so  many  learned  and  in«> 
genious  men  have  made,  with  infinite  labour  of 
atddy,  to  fix  points  of  chronology  and  history 
C€>ncerning  ancient  nations,  that  of  the  Egyptians 
particularly,  have  seemed  to  me,  ever  since  I 
knew  what  they  are,  extremely  ridiculous^  They 
liave  seemed  so  the  more,  because  some  general 
and  useful  truths  may  be  collected,  without  any 
trouble,  frotn  the 'broken  and  fabulous  materials 
they  employ  with  so  much  trouble,  and  to  so  little 
mefial  purpose.  Tlie  original  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  order  of  theif  dynasties  will  never  be 
icnown.  -  The  most  ancient  tradition,  sacred  and 
profane^ .  supposifjg  them  •  all  an  then  tick,  would 
be  still  insufficient  for  this  end.  But  they  are 
sufficii^lit  for  another.  They  show  us  the  nature 
0f  government,  and  the  character  of  mankind,  in 
these  early  ages.  They  show  us  the  first  kings, 
iftod  the.  primitive  government  of-  Egypt,  auch  as 
I  have  described  ;  and  such  they  continued  to  be 
mqi  long  as  their  gods  reigned  ;  tiiat  is,  as4eng  as 
their -hings  pursued  the  true  ends  of  .their"  iiistttn-r 

tiop, 


tion,  «ntt  made  their  giory  consist  in  thf^gbc^' 
government  of  their  o^n  peoplie,  not  in  the  Corf* 
quest  of  others  ^.  Osiris  ^nd  Isis  Civiiised  theit^ 
manners,  and  taught'  them  to  sow  corn  and  id' 
plant  the  vine.  The  first  Mercury  taught  th^»' 
the  use  of  letters,  instructed  them  in  the  seienoM 
and  in  arts,  in  that  of  physick  especially,  botfc' 
for  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  was,  besides,  fheii^ 
first  or  greatest  legislator.  Other  Mercuries  sud^ 
cet^ded  Thot.  Cotta  makes  them  fivlT  »  sdlf* 
These  e3q)lained  the  hieroglyphicks  of  the  fir^l^ 
improved  oil  what  he  had  taught  in  ^x  ahd  thirty 
thousand  volumes  or  rolls,  as  some  legends  afflltlS" 
and  completed  that  wisdom  of  the  Egyptiart^ 
wherein  Moses  was  instructed ;  for  no  khto,  €**• 
cept  a  few,  will  believe,  tbat  the  dafagfcter  tit 
Pharaoh  sent  into  Greece  to  procure  preceptoi^ 
for  her  foundling. 

The  Egyptians  were  Utlk  ktio^n  td  the  Gfe^ki^ 
from  whom  all  our  knowledge  df  them  id  dertv^dj 
till  the  i^eign  of  PsammetichU&,  much  mbnc  th&ft 
a  thousand  years  after  the  dynasties  of  Ihtir  |0d^ 
and  their  golden  -age,  as  ^e  may  call  it ;  andj^el 
Bven  then  the  fi^st  principles  of  good  policy  ^tid 
of  a  limited  ttfwnarchy  subsisted.  Tliey  pierced 
through  various  revolutions  of  governmetitj  and 
maintained  themselves  in  reverence  during  ah  ifid* 
tnense  number  of  years.  The  same  thing  h^A 
happened,  and  by  the  same  means,  ttttiong  tlWI 

•  Fines  imiporii  tueri,  magis  qwam  proferre-^  mos  ernt*     Int 
tra  suam  cuique  patriam  rcgiu  iiuiebaQtur*     Jik&t.  ubi  suprai^ 
t  Apud  Ciccr.  de  Nat,  Deor, 

Chinese, 
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Cl^nese^  whom  I  might  have  (Quoted  for  the  sSLxhi 
jMirpose  as  I  quote  the  former ;  since  their  empire 
began  as  eaH}%  has  lasted  near  three  thousand 
jCBiTs  longer,  and  resembles  that  of  Egypt  in  many 
respects;  in  these  particularly,  ifi  a  great. re- 
irereoce  for  antiquity,  in  a  strong  attachment  to» 
diose  primitive  institutions  by  which  the  order  of 
their  government  has  been  preserved,  and  their 
BKmarcbs^  botv  absolute  soever  they  may  appear, 
hwe  been  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power. 

Now  these  governments,  like  all  others  wbichf 
ijMn  have  instituted,  ^nd  to  which  they  have  sub** 
^tted  by  consent^  though  they  are  artificial,  are 
bowever  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  our  na« 
tore,  and  are,  in  this  sense,  of  diybe  appoint<- 
ment.  That  sovereignty,  or  supremacy,  for  such 
it  may  be  called  in  a  true  sense,  which  was  at 
first  in  fathers  of  families^  not  for  their  sakes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring,  and  the  pro* 
pagation  of  the  human  species,  belongs  to  one 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate ;  to  more  than 
one^  to  the  collective  or  representative  body  of 
the  people;  and  sometimes  to  all  these,  according 
lathe  various  constitutions  of  civH  governments^ 
which  were  indifferent  before  they  were  made, 
but  cease  to  be  so,  and  are  obligatory  on  every 
member  of  the  community  afterward.  There 
poust  be  an  absolute  powep^  in  every  civil  society 
placed  somewhere.  As  it  is  placed  in  one  man, 
m  in  more,  a  monarchy  arises,  or  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  democracy :  and/  when  it  is  divided  between 

all 
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all  these,  a  tiiixed  government,  which  is,  I  pre* 
sume,  the  best  of  the  four.  By  this  representa* 
tion»  so  evidently  true^  that  no  man  who  is  in  his 
wits  can  doubt  of  it,  we  may  learn  to  despise  and 
abhor  certain  venal  or  stupid  writers  in  favour  of 
monarchy.  §ome  of  these  would  persuade,  like 
Filmer,  that  Adam  was  an  absolute  monarch  by 
creation  ;  that  his  right  has  descended  to  kings ; 
that  all  other  men  are  slaves  by  birth,  and  never 
had  a  right  to  choose  either  forms  of  government 
or  governors.  Some  again  would  persuade,  like 
Hornius,  whom  PufFendorff*  cites  and  refutes, 
that  although  men  have  a  right  to  make  cove* 
nants,  and  constitute  civil  governments,  they 
have  no  power  to  confer  sovereignty  on  princes. 
They  may  choose  a  king  to  govern  them,  that  is, 
they  may  name  a  person  on  whom  this  sovereign- 
ty, this  majesty,  this  power  to  govern,  which  they 
cannot  give,  will  descend,  by  a  sort  of  divine 
emanation,  from  God,  who  can  alone  give  them. 
Filmer's  hypothesis  will  be  always  lame  as  well  as 
absurd,  till  Adam's  right  heirs,  for  all  other 
princes  are  by  this  hypothesis  no  belter  than  usur- 
pers^ can  be  certainly  distinguished.  They  would 
be  so  by  Harry  Martin's  expedient,  if  they  were 
born  with  combs  on  their  heads,  and  every  other 
man  with  a  bunch  on  his  back.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  y^t  appeared  among  the  phsenomena  of 
nature,  and,  till  it  does,  we  must  content  ourselves 
to  acknowledge  such  kings  as  we  have.  The  by- 
Lib,  vii,^  c.  iii» 
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pothieSis  of  Hdrniuife  d664  «6t  eitpose  us  ttt  ite 
same  uftceftaittty,  and  we  may  know  our  king  by 
much  the  sdrtie  rule  by  which  thdTartAriahs  krtO«r 
theif  god.  When  a  khig  is  dhoseft,  W)v6rcigiiiy 
btid  tnajesiy  degcetid  Ittittiediately  upon  hifu,  Ai\d 
he  is  completely  a  kidg.  When  k  great  Lltiria  i^ 
eho^eu,  the  soul  of  Foe  enter*  iMtnedia^tely  intb 
him,  and  he  i$  eompletely  a  god.  There  af6  many 
ttbre  foolish  and  knavish  bypothe^e^  of  the  same 
kind;  and  the  principal  promoters  of  them,  in  every 
country,  have  been  the  clergy,  whose  flattery  to 
princes  had  well  nigh  succeeded  among  us,  so  as 
to  make  the  cause  of  tyrranny,  what  it  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be  made  in  Other  nationd, 
the  cause  of  God.  J5ut  though  we  believe,  that 
ftionarchy  was  the  first  form  of  civil  government, 
and  that  paternal  government  might  lead  men  to 
it ;  yet  may  we  believe  very  consistently,  and  we. 
must  believe,  unless  we  resolve  tO  believe  against 
fact  and  reason  both,  that  this,  like  every  other 
form  of  government,  is  of  human  institution,  esta- 
blished by  the  people,  and  for  the  people ;  and 
th^t  no  other  majesty,  since  the  word  imposes  so 
much,  is  inherent  in  it,  than  that  which  belongs  to 
the  supreme  power  of  every  state,  wherever  that 
power  is  placed.  Natural  government  was  de- 
signed to  last,  and  did  last,  till  Civil  government 
became  necessary.  Nature  instituted  one,  and 
directed  human  reason  to  the  other*  She  meaned 
the  same,  in  both  cases,  the  good  of  the  governed. 
Her  institution  and  her  direction  could  not  have 
^  different  ends.   She  intended,  no  doubt,  that  they 

who 


had  been  trfealed  like  children,  under  the  iofto:* 
enee  of  instinct,  should  be  treated  so  likewise 
under  the  infiueace  of  reasons 


XIIL 

I  HAVE  siiid  thus  much,  in  order  to  show,  that 
political  societies  grew  out  of  natural,  and  that 
civil  governments  Were  formed,  not  by  the  concur- 
rence of  individuals,   ^ut  by  the  associations  of 
families*     It  is  the  niore  necessai7  to  repeat  and   . 
to  inculcate  this  distinction,  because,  for  want  of 
making  it^  and  by  representing  mankind  to  them- 
selves like  a  number  of  savage  individuals  out  of 
all  society  in  their  natural  state,  instead  of  con- 
sidering them  as  members  of  families  from  their 
birth,  and  such  too  long  to  be  at  any  time  the 
solitary  vagabonds  of  the  other  hypothesis,  our 
best  writers,  even  Mr.  Hooker,  and  much  more 
Mr.    Locke,    have  reasoned   both  inconsistently 
and  on  a  false  foundation.     Inconsistently,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  acknowledge  paternal  go# 
vernment  to  have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reason 
about  the  institution  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  been 
then  first  assembled  in  any  kind  of  society,  or 
had  been  subject  to  any  kind  of  rule ;  for  to  say, 
that  the  law  of  nature  was  of  itself  such  a  rule, 
and  that  every  one  of  these  independent  iohabi- 
tants  of  the  Earth  did,  or  might  exercise  justice 
for  himself  and   others,  on  those   who  violated 
this  law,  was  language  unworthy  of  Mr.  Lock^, 

Voi.  VIL  F  F  an* 
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and  unnecessary  to  his  system^  and  yet  it  fe  the 
language^  of  his  second  chapter^   in  his  second 
book  of  Civil  Government.     Falsely,  because  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that  mankind  never  uas  ia 
such  a  state  of  nature. as  these  authors  generally, 
the  best  and  the  vvor&t,  have  assumed,  by  demon- 
strating, that  the  generations  of  men  could  not 
have  been  continued  in  such  a  state.     It  is  im- 
possible we  should  know,  by  history  or  tradition, 
how  the  first  civil  governments  were  established. 
It  is  so  impossible,  that  if  any  history  or  traditioh 
pretended  to  give  such  relations^  they  would  lose 
deservedly  all  credit  for  this  very  reason.     But 
we  may  guess  with  great  probability,  by  analogy 
from  what  we  know ;  and  we  may  reject  without 
presumption  the  whimsies,  that  speculative  men 
invent,  in  contradiction  to  this  analogy,  and  to  the 
visible  constitution  of  human  nature.     "  If  we 
"  may  not  suppose  men  ever  to  have  been  in  the 
"  state  of  nature,"  says  Mr.  Locke*,  "because 
"  we  hear  not  much  of  them  in  such  a  state,  we 
^'  may  as  well  suppose  the  armies  of  Salmanasser 
"  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  because  we  hear 
^*  little  of  them  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied 
"  in  armies."     But  with  submission  to  this  great 
author,  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  to  his  pur- 
pose, nor  helps  him  in  the  least  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection he  supposed  might  be  made  to  him.    No 
man  would  be  mad  enough,    most  certainly;  to 
deny,  that  all  these  soldiers  had  been  once  chil- 

•  Civ4  Gov.  Ct  viii, 
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drcn,  though  he  neither  knew  them  nor  had  ever 
heard  of  them  in  their  childhood.  But,  to  make 
the  comparison  apposite,  no  man  should  be  ablci 
to  affirm,  that  all  these  soldiers  had  beein  mem- 
bers of  other  communities  before  they  were  em-, 
bodied  in  these  armies.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  men  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature! 
since  the  world  was  their  common  habitation,  but 
what  the  state  of  nature  was,  whether  it  was 
composed  of  men  who  lived  together  in  families, 
and  whether  these  families,  by  uniting  together, 
gave  a  beginning  to  political  societies ;  or  whether 
it  was  composed  of  as  many  solitary  individuals 
as  there  were  men  in  the  world,  and  whether  these 
men,  independent  and  equal  onei  among  ano- 
ther, met  amicably  together,  and  set  up  govern- 
ment without  any  better  preparation  for  it. 

Locke  insists  much  on  the  natural  equality  and 
freedom  of  mankind ;  but  he  seems  to  carry  his 
notions  on  the  subject  a  little  further^  than  nature 
and  the  reason  of  things  will  allow.  We  may 
distinguish  a  personal  and  a  social  equality.  Na- 
ture has  been  far  from  constituting  the  first,  and 
the  creatures  of  no  other  species  are  probably  sd 
unequal  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  human. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  art  cannot  give  them  feveii 
the  appearances  of  equality.  But  nature  has 
really,  if  not  so  apparently,  constituted  the  last; 
for  the  father  was  a  son,  and  the  son  will  be  a 
father ;  the  magistrate  might  have  been  a  subject^ 
and  the  subject  a  magistrate.  Nmurel  has  de-* 
termmed  nothing  in  these  cdses,  and  therefore 
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these  last  destinations,  when  they  are  made  mih 
a  partial  inequality  in  these  societies  of  men^  are 
due  solely  to  the  folly  of  men,  to  their  neglect  of 
natural  indications,  not  to  the  indications  of  na* 
ture,  and  to  the  imperfection  of  alt  human  esta- 
blishments ;  so  that  the  reverse  of  them  urould 
take  effect,  for  the  most  part,  if  the  indications 
of  nature  were  observed  and  followed.  He  who 
tits  on  a  throne  would  inhabit  It  cottage,  and  he 
who  holds  a,  plough  would  wield  a  sceptre. 

That  all  men  are  born  to  be  free,  is  undoubt-^ 
edly  true;  and  therefore  I  think,  that  they  never 
were  in  such  a  state  of  nature  as  Locke  assumes*. 
Hi^  state  of  perfect  freedom,  so  he  catts  it,  wouM 
have  been  a  state  of  war  and  violence,  of  mutual 
and  alternate  oppression,  as  really  as  that  whrch 
Hobbes  imagined  to  have  been  the  state  of  nfa- 
ture.  He  distinguishes,  indeed,  between  liberty 
and  licence,  and  supposes  a  law  of  nature  in  force 
to  restrain  the  latter*  But  as  he  supposes,  at  the 
same  time,  that  every  man  had  an  equal  right  to 
be  the  executioner  of  this  law,  as  Well  as  the 
judge,  and  to  punish  the  offenders  against  it,  not 
only  for  his  own  preservation,  but  in  order  to 
preserve  mankind  in  general,  it  is  plain,  that  this 
hypothesis  implies  the  same  absurdities  as  the 
other ;  and  that  the  state  of  mankind  under  the 
law  of  nature,  according  to  Locke,  would  have 
been  very  little^  if  at  all  better  than  the  state  of 
nature,  before  therei  was  any  such  thing  as  law, 
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according  to  Hobbes.  The  pretence  of  law  ia 
one  would  have^  done  as  much  hurt  as  the  want 
of  it  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  easy  t6  conceive  what 
t3Tanny  and  oppression  would  have  prevailed  uni- 
versally, if  every  man,  beside  being  judge  in  hif 
Qwn  cause,  bad  been  a  universal  judge  and  ex« 
ecutioner. 

Mr.  Locke  doubted  not  but  his  doctrine  would 
seem  very  strange  to  some .  men ;  and,  in  truth, 
they  must  be  very  strange  men,  to  whom  it 
does  not  appear  such.  He  asks,  however,  before 
it  be  condemned,  to  have  this  question  resolved, 
by  what  right  princes  or  states  can  put  to  death 
or  punish  an  alien  for  any  crime  he  commits  in 
their  countries  ?  The  alien  is  not  subject  to  their 
laws.  They  must  punish  him,  therefore,  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  and,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every 
man  bath  not  power  to  punish  offences  against  it, 
he  does  not  see  how  the  magistrates  of  any  com« 
munity  can  punish  an  alien.  This  is  the  ques* 
tion,  this  the  argument ;  and  a  sufficient  answer 
may  be  given  to  both,  without  consulting  Grotius, 
Pujflfendorff,  or  any  of  the  oracles  of  law.  Though 
fui  alien  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  wherein  he  is  an  alien,  be- 
cause two  distinct  allegiances  cannot  be  due  from 
the  same  person  at  the  same  time ;  yet  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  that  government,  and  a 
subject  of  it,  who  should  rob  or  murdec  him, 
would  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  it  He  is 
therefore  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  same  laws, 
F  F  3  and 
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and  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who  make  them  and 
tbey  who  execute  them  are  to  him,  in  such  cases 
l^ts  these,  men  without  authority.  The  laws  thai 
concern  nien  as  denizens  only  concern  him  not, 
for  hp  enjoys  ^  none  of  the  advantages  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  attributed  to  denizens.  But  the 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  a  community  concern  every  man 
"who  lives  in  it,  and  the  alien  submits  himself  v0"> 
luntarily  to  them  when  he  resolves  to  do  so.  He 
can  be  entitled  to  protection  on  no  other  con- 
dition. He  accepts  this  condition:  he  is  punish- 
able therefore  by  his  owu  consent,  and  the  mu^ 
picipal  laws,  not  the  laws  of  nature  ?iione,  con- 
demn him  jiistly.  But  if  the  former  did  not 
speak  to  himi  if  be  was  pot  bound  to  hearken  to 
them,  us  Locke  affirms  too  generally  and  too 
I'tfshly,  would  there  be  nq  difference  between  the 
right  which  he  assumes  to  belong  to  every  man  by 
nisiture  of  punishing  offences  agc^inst  her  laws,  as 
this  man  soberly  judges  the  case  to  require,  and 
that  right  which  a  court  of  justice  has  to  proceed 
by  stated  rules,  that  reason  authorises,  and  gene- 
l^al  consent  approves,  against  an  al|en,  who  vio- 
lates at  once  the  particular  laws  of  a  comcpunity 
find  the  universal  laws  of  nature  r  Would  there 
]}e  so  little  (Jifftrepce,  that  one  could  nqt  stand 
l4'iihout  the  other,  npr  the  conduct  of  princes 
and  states  in  punishing  aliens  in  these  cases  be 
justified,  unless  this  strange  doctrine  were  a4- 
niitted  ?  I  think  no  man  who  is  cajpable  of  reflec- 
$100  wiH  be  of  tbjs  min^.     ^ut  thus  it  happens  to 
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men  of  the  ^eatest  genius^  when  they  grow  to  be 
over  fond  of  an  hypothesis.  They  pursue  the 
trains  of  their  abstract,  that  is  their  general  ideas, 
wherever  tljjese  carry  them.  Thus  they  are  led  to 
npaintain  propositions  so  little  conformable  to  the 
real  constitution  of  things,  that  he  who  reasons 
less  on  general  notions,  and  confines  himself  more 
to  observe  this  constitution  in  every  particular, 
will  hav9  frequent  occasions  to  discern  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  speculations  of  philosophers 
and  the  original  invariable  system  of  nature. 

J  am  not  as  much  persuaded  as  Mr.  Locke  was, 
that  all  political  societies  began  from  a  voluntary 
union.  Many  of  them  did,  and  I  think,  that  thia 
union  was  a  voluntary  union  of  families  in  societies 
that  may  be  called  legal,  because  they  were  made 
ac(»rding  to  natural  and  divine  appointment;  for 
those  that  may  be  called  illegal  will  fall  under 
another  consideration.  I  think  thus  because  the 
npst  early  traditions,  and  the  most  ancient  as 
weU  as  modern  histories,  even  those  that  are  cited 
to  prove  the  contrary,  show  me  mankind,  not 
only  in  their  childhood,  but  in  their  manhood^ 
assembled  in  families  before  they  were  so  in  civil 
societies.  Joseph  Acosta,  who  is  cited  by  Locke^ 
says,  *^  there  was  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the 
*^  people  of  Peru  had  neither  kings  nor  common? 
"  wealths  for  a  long  time.'*  But  how  did  they 
live  during  this  time  ?  Were  they  so  many  indi- 
viduals scattered  about  the  country  without  any 
forin  or  appearance  of  society^  By  no  means. 
Tb«y  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in 
f  ¥  ^  Florida* 
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Florida ;  aed  we  know  how  the  people  of  Florida 
and  North  Ameriea  live  at  this  day,  by  a  iDulti<» 
tuda  of  persons^  missionaries  and  others,  who 
all  represent  them  as  tribes  or  families,  that  ob* 
serve  the  precepts  and  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
that  have  publick  assemblies  for  consultation, 
wherein  their  elders  pfeside,  and  that  give  the 
supreme  command  over  them,  in  time  of  war  at 
least,  to  persons  they  elect,  as  other  savages  sob^ 
mit  to  the  more  permi^nent  authority  of  their 
p^ciques.  I  think  it  evident  beyond  all  contra-* 
diction^  from  observing  the  constitution  of  buman 
nature,  pb^ical,  and  moral,  that  mankind  could 
not  have  subsisted,  nor  have  been  pf opagated,  if 
men  had  been  ever  out  of  society,  and  that  having 
been  educated  till  their  years  of  discretion  in  it, 
though  th0y  might  possibly  but  rarely  change  so- 
cieties, th^y  would  never  go  out  of  society,  nor 
eould  become,  such  unassociated  independent 
(Bneatures,  as  they  are  supposed  tp  have  been  by 
the  other  hypothesis,  till  they  hecaipe  members  of 
some  politici^l  society*  I  think  it  easy  to  con^ 
fceive,  how  men  were  prepared,  by  living  in  natu* 
ral^.  to  live  in  politipal  societies;  and  impossible 
to  conceive  how  strolling  savages^  who  knew  no 
subordination,  nor  had  been  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve (iqy  rules  of  social  life,  could  be  picked  up 
pne  by  one,  as  it  were,  and  reduced  a(  once  under 
the  laws  of  any  civil  government,  Whenever 
this  was  done,  paternal  authority  bad^  |u>  doubt^ 
a  great  share  in  determining  their  families  to  unite 
with  onp  fMttQtherj  but  if  we  b^UeyOi^  that  the  con- 
sent 
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tent  of  every  family  was  collectively  taken,  we 
riuill  assume  no  more  than  what  is  actually  prac* 
tised  among  the  savages  on  every  occasion, '  of 
making  war  and  peace,  of  huntings,  and  trans* 
migrations  from  one  settlement  to  another.     In 
ahoYt,  I  think,  as  tradition,  history,  an  analogy 
to  what  passes  in  some  sort  before  our  eyes,  and 
the  actual  constitution  of  human  nature  lead  mo 
to  think;  whereas  much  abler  men  are  led  into 
different  extremes,  to  support  diflferent  hypothe* 
^es.    To  support  the  divine  right  and  absolute 
power  of  kiogs^  Firmer  advanced   the  silly  and 
filavish  notion  of  royal  fatherhood.     Silly,  indeed, 
as  well  as  slavish,   it  must  be  reputed;   since 
though  the  power  of  the  father  was,  on  many 
accounts,  greater  and  lasted  longer  than  that  of 
the  mother,  and  since  he  could  not  therefore  liave 
talked  of  royal  motherhood,  if  it  had  served  his 
purpose,  with '  as  much  seeming  propriety  as  of 
royal  fatherhood ;  yet  is  it  certain,  that  even  the 
paternal  was  a  temporary  power,  as  it  has  been 
explained  above,    and  that  when    it  continued 
ionger  than  the  minority  of  children,  this  was 
due  to  gratitude,  to  habitual  reverence,  or  to  cir- 
cumstances of  eonveniency,  and  in  no  sort  to 
any  natural  right  that  the  father  had.    To  deduce 
Iher^efore  from  hence  a  right  and  power,  such  as 
pilmer  would  ascribe  to  kings,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  absurdities  that  was  ever  committed 
Co  paper.    A  very  commendable  zeal  to  explode 
Ihese  false  notions  of  government,  and  to  assert 
Ih^  ^»us9  pf  Uberty,  c^ried  l^ock;  into  another 
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extreme,    very  unnecessarily,    as  I  apprehend*- 
He  assumed  the  state  of  pature  to  be  such  as 
Gould  never  exist,  and  the  method  of  establish-., 
ing  civil  societies  to  be  such  as  could  never  be 
executed.    Will  it  be  said,  that  he  meaued  only  to 
give  an  abstract  system  of  the   natural  .rights  of 
mankind?  I  shall  ask,  if  it  be  said^  to  what  pur- 
pose was  it  to  make  any  abstract  systejn  of  rights, 
tl^at  never  did  nor  could  exist,  and  of  a  inethod 
of  establishing  civil  government,  that  never  could 
be  tajcen  ?  It  could  serve  surely  no  other  purpose^  . 
than  to  give  us  a  notion  of  natural  liberty  very 
different  from  the  real  constitution  of  nature,  by 
which  we  are  less  able  to  preserve  liberty  without 
some  sort  or  other  of  goverpment,  than  we  are 
liable  to  lose  it  by  the  abuse  of  government.  .  I. 
shall  ask,  in  the  next  place,  whether  the  right  of 
mankind  to  be  governed  by  law,  and  not  by  will, 
under  every  form  of  civil  government,  be  not  as 
well  established  by  referring  the  original  of  all 
these  forms  to  the  consent  of  men  assembled  in 
families,  .as    to   the  consent  of  men  dispersed, 
God  knows  why,  after  having  been  educated  ici 
one  kind  of  society,  and  assembled,  Qod  knows 
how,  to  establish  another. 


As  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  judge,  in  all 

cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  actual  cpnstitu* 

tion  of  human. nature,  thaq  to  i^n  the  risl^  pf 
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mistaking  what  is  true  by  imagining  what  may  be 
so ;  it  is  likewise  both  reasonable  and  necessary, 
on  the  subject  spoken  of  here,  to  look  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  light  on  the  natural  and  political 
state  of  mankind  ;  in  which  review  we  shall  find 
sufficient  inducements  to  think,  that  the  slate  of 
nature  was  iibt  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  a  state  of 
government,  and  that  some  form  or  other  of  it 
» subsisted  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  however 
these  forms  may  have  varied.  We  distinguish 
between  natural  and  political  society;  but  the 
real  difference  between  them  is  not  so  great  as  we 
imagine.  Nature  instituted  the  former,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  reason  and  experience  improved- 
It,  without  changing  the  form  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  circumstances  of  families  altered.  When 
these  were  altered  so  far,  that  the  same  form  would 
do  no  longer,  men  altered  the  form  itself.  They 
kept  nearer  to  it  in  some  societies,  and  went  fur-^ 
ther  from  it  in  others.  The  institution  ceased  to 
h(b  that  of  nature,  it  became  that  of  art.  But 
in  all  other  respects,  there  was  no  more  reason, 
perhaps,  to  say,  whenever  and  wherever  this  hap- 
pened, for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
^t  happened  every  where  at  once,  that  anew  state 
pf  mankind  arose  in  those  places  and  at  those 
times,  than  there  has  been  to  say  so  on  every  great 
revolution  of  government  since,  when  monarchies 
have  changed  from  elective  to  hereditary,  when 
aristocracies  or  democracies  have  been  raised  on 
their  irqin^  or  mixed  governme^s  onf4hpse  of  all 
Ibree, 

Mention 
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.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  £gyptiaa3,^  who 
appear  to  have  been,  if  any  people  we  know  of 
were  such,  the  Aborigines  of  their  country*     The 
accounts  which  history  gives  of  their  political  con- 
stitution, and  those  anecdotes  which  tradition  has 
preserved  concerning  the  original  of  it,  incline, 
and  almost  deteripine  one  to  think,  that  it  was 
formtA  in  the  noanner  which  has  been  assunied  of 
forimng  political  societies  for  mutual  advantage 
or  eomoion  defence ;  that  the  union  of  families 
composed  several  small  dynasties,  and  the  union 
of  dynasties  one  great  empire ;  that  it  was  so 
formed  on  prbcipies  of  common  utility,  and  with- 
out the  iosociable  design  of  invading  others,  till 
Sethosis,  or  Egyptus,  or  Sesostris,  and  other  coa- 
querors  arose,  who  invaded  the  nations  of  Africa^ 
of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe,  as  the  Ethiopians 
and  Arabians  invaded  Egypt.    The  other  great 
empire,  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  of  which  the 
Grecian  antiquaries^  who  knew  nothing  of  China, 
relate  so  many  wonders,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  another  manner* 

Lawyers  speak  of  illegal  communities  of  bo* 
dies  of  men  who  unite  under  certain  conditions, 
and  become  societies  to  break  all  the  rules  of  so* 
eiability ;  tb  rob,  and  to  plunder,  like  the  ancient 
Greeks  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  or  the  modem 
Arabs  ^nd  Tartars.  Some  of  these  bavp  never 
settled  io  civil  governments.  They  have  gathered  ' 
from  tim&to  time,  like  vapours  into  clouds^  have 
IHToduced  storms,  marked  their  course  by  devas- 
tation, and  done  great^  |)at   tran^nt  mischief. 

Other 


Other  confederacies  thpre  have  been,  to  ^legal  at 
these  in  their  institution,  tf^^signed.  to  invade  the 
possessions  of  others,  and  to  form  political  so^ 
dcties  by  conquest  against  the  laws  of  nature^ 
instead  of  forming  them  by  compact  agreeably 
to  it 

As  I  assume,  with  more  probability  on  my  side 
than  such  hypotheses  have  generally,  tlmt  the 
reigns  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were 
called  the  reigns  of  tlie  gods,  on  account  of  the 
wise  laws  and  institutions  by  which  they  promoted 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  people ;  so  we 
tnay  assume,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  wasfoutid-^ 
ed  and  supported,  from  the  first,  by  violence. 
Who  Nimrod  was,  or  Belus,  or  any  of  those  that 
have  been  named  in  the  variety  and  uncer* 
tainty  of  traditions,  among  the  founders  of  this 
empire,  when  they  lived,  and  what  they  did,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Even  Marsham,  who  la* 
boured  this  point  so  much,  with  all  his  sagacity, 
and  all  his  learning,  left  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  tlie 
dark.  But  as  Nimrod  stands  represented,  in  the 
Mosaical  history,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
he  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  warrior  ;  and  we  may  be- 
lieve, without  straining  the  sense  of  ancient  anec- 
dotes too  much,  that  Bel,  Belys,  or  Baal,  who 
was  so  sanguinary  a  god,  had  not  been  a  king  of 
great  moderation,  nor  had  acquired  power  by 
persuasion  rather  than  by  force,  by  the  arts  of 
peace  than  by  usurpation  and  war.  Justin  says, 
ttiat  Ninus  was  the  first,  not  to  make  war,  but  to 

change 
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change  the  nature  of  it*,  and  to  extend  his  em-^ 
pire  by  subduing  his  neighbours.     The  Egyptian 
Sesostris,  and  the  Scythian  Tanaus,  much  more 
ancient,    had   made  war  for   fame  alone,    and, 
content  with  victory,  had  abstained  from  empire^. 
Their  kingdoms,  which  each  nation  reputed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  of  the  world,  and  which  were 
BO,  perhaps,   of  the  world  they  knew,  had  beea 
established  long  before  these  wars  begun.     Arts 
and  sciences  were   more  improved   among  the 
Egyptians :  primitive   simplicity  among  the  Scy- 
thians.    But  it  is  probable,  thai  neither  of  them 
engaged  in  wars,  till  self-defence  made  them  ne- 
cessary, or  till  the  ambition  of  their  princes  gave 
occasion  to  them.     Then  Sesostris  harnessed  mo- 
narchs  to  his  chariot.     Then  the  Scythians  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  Asia,  rather  as  the  trophy  than 
the  reward  of  their  victory:};.     The  first  Assyrian 
kings,  on  the  contrary,  established  their  monarchy 
by  force,  in  an  age  when  the  illegal  confederacy 
of  a  few  femilies  was  sufficient  to  give  the  most 
forward  and  the  most  popular  man  among  them 
the  title  of  a  mighty  hunter,  and  the  means  of 
forming  a  political  society  on  a  principal  of  ambi-* 
tion,  and  by  usurpation  on  the  other  Httle  states^ 
unskilled  and  unable  to  resist :  *'  rudes  ad  resis- 
"  tendum." 
There  must  needs  have  been  a  multitude  of  nu- 

•  Avitum  gentium  inorem. 

+  Contenti  victori4,  imperio  abstinebant* 

X  Magis  ia  titulum  imperii,  quam  in  victorias  praemidmtf 

meroui 
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Morbus  families,  •  or  little  states,  in  these  early 
days,  and  iti  the  countries  we  speak  of  here,  since 
Joshua  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  man  as  we  assume  Nimrod  to 
have  been,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
Belus  after  him,  if-  they  were  different  persons, 
for  that  one  was  the  Saturn  and  the  other  the  Jii* 
piter  of  the  Greeks  is  not  so  very  certain  ;  Ihat 
such  a  man,  I  say,  might  unite  by  consent  both 
men  and  families  of  men,  as  fierce  as  himself,  in 
confederacies  to  invade  others.  •  Whatever  use 
they  made  of  this,  whether  they  contented  them- 
selves to  conquer  and  to  •  ravage,  or  whether,  as 
they  had  united  by  consent,  they  obliged  their 
neighbours  to  unite  with  them  by  force,  it  seems^ 
that  Ninus  profited  of  their  success  to  do  the  last. 
He  extended  his  dominion  by  victory,  and  as  he 
extended  it,  he  confirmed  it.  Thus  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  was  founded  by  force  of  arms,  and 
thus  it  was  maintained  ;  till,  as  force  had  raised 
it,  force  destroyed  it,  and  illegal  confederacies 
put  an  end  to  what  illegal  confederacies  bad 
begun. 

If  we  consider  the  true  ends  of  society,  to  whick 
the  general  nature  and  reason  of  things  direct 
mankind,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how 
they  could  be  induced  to  unite  their  families  on 
any  other  motives  than  those  of  common  utility, 
and  common  defence,  against. the  little  robbers 
that  have  been  mentioned;  or  how,  when. a  su- 
perior force  made  them^  safe  from  these,  they 

should 
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ihoald  choose  to  become  gr^t  robbers  theins^ve#/ 
•nd  to  invade  and  coDqu6<*^  M  if  their  happinesa 
bad  depended  more  on  subduing  other  govern - 
xientSy  than  on  a  wise  and  ju»t  constitution  of  their 
own.    But  if  we  consider  the  partitular  nature  pf 
Shan,  wbereiii  there  is  one  principle,   that  directs 
him  agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and 
another,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  impulse  of 
appetites  and  passions,  that  are  of  subordldaie 
use  in  the  human  oeconomy,  but  were  not  designed 
to  be  the  laws  of  it,  we  shall  easily  conceive  bo^ 
the  conduct  of  mankind  has  become,  in  these  Case^^ 
and  almost  in  all  others,  repugnant  to  nature^ 
reason^  and  their  own  common  sense. 

The  first  impressions  that  are  made  on  societieSf 
like  those  on  particular  men,  last  long,  and  the 
worst  longest  The  character  of  a  few  eminent 
persons,  nay  of  some  one  who  has  acquired  fame^ 
authority,  and  power,  especially  if  he  has  had 
the  legislative  in  matters  religious  as  well  as  civil, 
becomes  that  of  a  nation,  grows  confirmed  by  cus.* 
torn,  and  passes  for  natural  and  reasonable  in  de- 
spite of  nature  and  reason.  This  happens  in  par* 
ticular  states,  and  this  has  happened  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  mankind.  If  some  men  bave 
been  deified  for  the  good  many  have  been  so  for  the 
burt  they  did ;  and  conquerors,  the  most  noxious  of 
all  animals,  havebecome  objects  of  adoration.  How* 
ever  unlike  nations  may  be  to  nations  in  tbeir  dis«* 
positions  and  manners,  all  of  them,  even  tbt 
weakest,  seek  their  own  advantage,  real  or  ima^* 


ti&iry,  at  the  expense*  of- otUers.  Thus  have  thf 
civil  soci6lie3  of  men  acted  toward  one  another 
from  their  primitive  irtstitut ion ;  forif$omeset 
the  example,  the  others  soon  followed  it,  an4 
while  every  particular  state  has  gone  through  va- 
rious, forms  of  governoiiBnt  antji  revolutions  of 
fortune,  the  universal  state  of  mankind  ha^  been 
little  less  than  a  state  of  perpetual  anarchy.  Fa» 
milies  kept  men  out  of  that  state  of  individuality 
whi<:h  Hobbes,  and  even  Locjce,  supposes.  I^uj 
political  societies  have  been  always  individuals. 


Beside  the  two  manners  that  have  been  menr 
tioned,  in  which  civil  societies  were  formed,  there 
was  a  third  very  near  akin  to  the  second,  that 
came  into  frequent  use,  when  the  number  of  peo- 
ple increased  in  some  countries  faster  than  their 
industry,  and  the  order  of  their  government  mad^ 
provision  for  them  ;  or  when,  for  some  oth^r  rea^ 
son,  the  greatest  part  of  ^  community,  and  the 
sovereign  power  in  it,  resolved  tp  drive  out  9. 
smaller  part,  that  they  judged  noxious  to  the  whole. 
This  manner,  of  establishing  new^  gpvernipents, 
when  it  was  done  by  force,  and  it  was  seldom 
^one  with  the  consent  of  the  invaded,  was  full  ap 
illegal,,  relative^  to  the  law  of  mature,  in  the  in- 
vaders, however  softened  by  pretences  of  necesiT 
sity,  as  the  second.  It  was  more  bloody  too, 
when   they,  who  defended  tiieir  ancient  posses- 
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sions  were  more  able  to  resist,  arid  they  whey 
sought  new  habitations  were  more  numerou.s  than 
either  of  them  had  been,  when  kingdoms  and 
states  were  first  formed,   and  colonies  were  first 
planted.     The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  grown  so 
numerous,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
.4nan  empire,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
the  Celtick  Gauls,  who  sacked  Rome  two  hundred 
years  afterward,    began   to  send  therr  colonies 
abroad,  at  the  instigation  of  their  kingAmbigatus*". 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  exonerate  his  kingdom^ 
over  crowded  with  people.  "  exonerare  prsegra- 
"  vante  turbA  regnum."    He  authorised  the  ex- 
peditions, by  setting  his  nephews  at  the  head  of 
them,  by  giving  them  commissions  to  settle  wher- 
ever the  gods  should  direct,  by  auguries,  "  in  quas 
*'  dii  dedissent  auguriis  scdes,"   and  by  levying 
such  formidable  armies  for  this  purpose  as  no  sa* 
lion  should  be  able  to  resist,  "  ne  quae  geqs  arcere 
**  advenientes  posset."    This  account,  that  livy 
gives  of  the  Celtick  invasions,  may  serve,  in  some 
sort,  for  those  which  other  nations  m^de  oo  the 
Roman  provinces,  long  after  his  time,  and  in  the 
decline  of  that  empire.    The  Ostrogoths,  the  Vi- 
sigoths, the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  to  whom 
the  Franks,   although  an  assemblage  of  adven- 
turers perhaps,  rather  than  one  people,  "^may  b^ 
added,  were   the  principal  nations,   who  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  efnpire»  and  who 
established  themselves  in  several  provinces  on  the 

*  lit.  lib.  V. 
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i-uins  of  it.     They  were  all  detached  to  seek'  new 
habitations   from  the  various  and  numberles?  fa- 
milies and  societies  of  people  who  inhabited  Scy- 
thia,  that  is,  the  immense  extent  of  country  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Danubej  as  far  as  the 
Baltick  northward,  and  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian,  it  least,  eastward.     We  know  little  about 
them,  while  they  remained  in  their  deserts,  and 
that  little  is  very  confused,  and  no  doubt  very 
fabulous.     But  this,  in  general,  is  certain,  their 
numbers  increased  so  much  in  every  society,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  country  which  every  society 
possessed,  as  well  as  their  skill  to  improve  it,  was 
so  little  proportionable  to  the  wants  of  such  num- 
bers, that  they  were  continually  sending   forth 
new  colonies  to  seek  new  habitations,  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  driving  and  driven  out  by 
turns.     The  same  necessity,  and  the  same  habits 
of  invading  continued  when  the  Roman  empife, 
divided  by  Constantine,    and   weakened   by  his 
Christian  successors,  was  no  longer  able  to  repel 
their  incursions.    They  had  too,  beside  necessity, 
another  strong  temptation  at  this  time.     The  ex- 
peditions   they    undertook   were   in  themselves 
more  inviting  than  any  of  the  former,    **  baud 
"  paul6  Isetiorem  viam  dii  dabant,'*  as  Livy  says, 
when  he  compares  that  of  Belovesus  into  Italy 
with  that  of  Sigovesus  into  the  Hercynian  forest. 
They  removed   to  better  climates,    to  countries 
more  fruitful,  or  more  cultivated,  as  well  as  more 
adorned  than   their  own  ;    and  the  surprise  of 
Athanaricus,    king  of  the  Visigoths,    who    had 
G  G  2  made 
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made  a  peace  with  Gratian  for  prescots,  and  ptitf- 
cipally  for  victuals,  when  he  came  to  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  invitation  of  Theodositts,  i$  nothing 
less  than  aarprising,  although  Joraandes  describes 
it  to  have  been  extretne. 

A  Dftultitude  of  exarnples  might  be  brought  of 
'kingdoms  and  states,  that  arose  from  sueh  trans^ 
niigrations  Its  these,  of  Greeks,  of  Phoenicians^ 
And  of  other  people.  Sometimes  they  were 
formed  by  agreement,  n  few  instances  of  which 
toire  to  be  found  in  history  and  tradition,  but  much 
oftener  by  violence,  and  sometimes  by  such  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty,  as  were  sufficient  to  exter* 
minate  the  kwful  possessors ;  one  instance  of 
^hich,  beside  those  already  pointed  out,  requires 
a  particular  mention  in  this  place.  It  is  not  only 
to  be  reputed  mere  authentick  than  any*  other,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  part,  and  a  principal  part  of 
sacred  history,,  but  it  is  more  full  and  more  mar*^ 
yellous  in-  all  the  particufeir  circumstances  of  ity 
^nd  sbows  another  oce&sion,  beside  that  of  a  too 
great  increase  of  people,  on  which  one  part  of  a 
community  was  desirous  to  seek  out  new  habita- 
tions, or  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  other.  The 
wandering  family  of  Abraham,  that  had  hovered 
long  about  Egypt,  and  had  gone  thither  often  for 
bread,  to  the  want  of  which  these  pastors  were 
jnuch  exposed,  settled  in  that  country  at  last, 
under  the  protection  of  Joseph,  and  continued  in 
it  above  two  ^  centuries.  That  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  in  it, 
like  other  strangers  who  qame  from  barren  into 
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iiniitful  countries,  is  easily  accQunted  for  by  the. 
sQiallaess  of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  the  situ-, 
ation  of  Joseph,  and  their  relation  to  him.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  patience,  wiili 
which  they  bojre,  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  a 
cruel  servitude  of  fourscore  years,  to  which  t^>e 
tyranny  of  the  Egyptians  had  reduced  them,  whe^ 
their  number  increased  in  every  generation  sor 
vastly,  that  they  could  bring,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode,  six  hundred  thousand  6ghting  men  into 
the  field.  This  very  increase  might  seenti  incredi^ 
bte  in  any  other  history,  notwithstanding  tha 
jcalculations  that  have  been  made,  to  show  that  it 
doest  not  exceed  t^e  natural  multiplication  of  % 
people,  among  whom  polygamy  and  cppcybinage 
are  established*  But  admitting  these  immense 
npmb^rs,  and  this  extreme  patience  of  the  Is« 
ra^lites,  natiiraljy  impatient,  rash,  and  unruly,  to 
be  consistent ;  admitting,  that  the  expectation  of 
^  promised  land,  whereof  their  father  Abraham 
bad  taken  possession  for  then^,  by  erecting  altars 
in  it,  as  the;  Spanish  adventurers  took  possession 
of  several  conqtries  in  America,  by  erecting  crosses 
pi  theip,  M^bich  they  conquered  afterward,  and 
(Claimed  by  virtue  of  this  rjght  of  possession  tq 
|[)elong  to  them ;  admitting  this  expectation,  I  say, 
|B3  an  j&dditional  reason  why  tbp  Israelites  subn]iitf> 
ted  to  their  bondage  so  long,  and  made  no  at* 
tempt  to  establish  an  independent  kiqgdpm  op 
pommon wealth  in  Egypt;  yef  m\\  it  be  hard  tp 
conceive,  how  they  could  find  it  so  difficult  to  with- 
flraw  themselyes  out  of  this  90uqtry,  when  Mo- 
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ses  determined  them  to  it.  An  army  of  six  buH^ 
dred  thousand  men  was  sufficient  to  have  con«r 
quered  Egypt  The  Arabians  probably,  and  the 
Persians  certainly  conquered  it  with  a  less  force 
than  they  might  have  employed  merely  to  march 
out  of  it. 

Such  considerations  may  lead  one  to  think,  that 
the  accounts  pagan  authors  give  of  their- Exoda 
are  not-whoUy  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  an  exam- 
ple in  point  of  the  case  I  assumed,  the  case  of 
people  driven  out  of  some  communities,''  becausQ 
they  were  for  some  reason  or  other  not  only  bur- 
densome, but  noxious  to  "them.  The  Israelites 
were  not  guilty  of  sedition  or  rebellion.  They 
bore  their  stripes  patiently.  But  as  their  stripe^ 
made  them  willing  to  leave  the  country,  an  epi^ 
demical  infectious  distemper  in  the  Lower  Egypt 
might  make  Pharaoh  desirous  to  drive  the  inhabit*^' 
ants  of  that  part  of  his  kingdom  into  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts ;  and  if  he  followed  them  to  the 
Red  Sea,  it  might  be  rather  to  recover  the  jewels, 
and  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  tbey  hadl 
stole,  under  the  pretence  of  borrpiying,  than  to 
fitop  them  and  bring  them  back.  Tertullian  *^ 
has  preserved  a  tradition,  which  favours  this  sup- 
position ;  for  hp  relates,  that  the  Egyptians  sent 
messengers  to  Moses  in  the  desert  to  demand  res- 
titution,, that  thf  Israelites  on  their  side  demanded 
to  be  paid  for  their  labour  while  in  servitude,  and 
that  an  account  being  stated,   the  balance  seemed 

*  Adv.  MarcioneiD,  Lib;  it,  c.  20* 
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to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Thus  you 
see,  that  the  Egyptians  rdbbed  the  Israelites,  not 
the  Israelites  the  £gyptian3,  as  it.  has  been 
thought. 

Mr.  Selden  has  giv;en  us  ithe  same  story*,  and 
two  others,  as  they  are  told  with  some  little  dif- 
ference in  tbe  Babylonian  Gemara,  and  a  book 
called  Beresith  Rabba.  This  overleafned  writer 
does  not  4ecide  whether  the  facts  are  true,  or 
whether  they  are  rabbinical  inventions,  "  ingenii 
"  rabinici  figmenta."  They  deserve,  however,  to 
be  mentioned,  because  of  their  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  anecdote  just  now  quoted  from  Tertul- 
iian,  and  to  the  right  the  Israelites  bad  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  The  anecdote  is  much  the 
same.  The  scene  where  it  passed,  and  tbe  per- 
sons among  whom,  are  jalone  chapged.  Josepbus, 
and  others  after  bicn,  aqd  like  hitp,  have  sounded 
high  the  reverence  aod  munificence,  ^Vreyeren- 
**  tianjijitque^mynificentiam,"  says  Selden,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  showed  to  Jaddus  the  high 
f)riest,  and  to  the  whp]e  nation  pf  the  Jews,  whea 
Jie  received  them  under  bis  protection,  for  they 
pxi,rch^ed  his  prptection,  mupb  9js  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  Hamgioji  did,  one  by  fluttering  prophe- 
icies,  the  other  by  a  flattering  gipn/ealogy.  Three 
controversies,  then,  were  decided  in  their  favour, 
at  the  tril^uqal  of  this  prince,  against  j^he  £gyp- 
.  ti^ns,  th^  Africans,  and  the  Isniaelites,  x)r  Arabs, 
according  to  the  rabbios,  tbo^e  gre^t  compilers  of 

^  Pis  Jure  Nskt.&Gent.  juxta  Discip,  Eljrgeor.  Lib.yii,  c.  8^ 
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jTewish  traditions.    The  Egyptians  demanded  riS^ 
stitutipn  of  the  silver  and  gold  which  they  had  len| 
the  Israelites  about  a  thousand  years  before^  at  th<9 
time  of  jheir  Exode,  and  insjsted  on  the  passage 
where  Moses  says,    that  God  gave  his  people  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  t:he  Egyptians'*.     Put  Gibeah 
ben  Pesisa,  the  famous  lawyer,  whp  was  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  pleaded,  that  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  IsraelitjBS  having  served  the  Egyp- 
tians four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  former 
Ihad  a  just  demand  on  the  latter  for  this  service ; 
and  this  debt,  which  was  computed  for  a  time  sq 
much  lopger  than  that  of  the  bondage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  for  numbers  so  much  greater 
than  theirs  at  any  time  perhaps,    but  certainly 
during  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  time,  that  they 
were  even  known  to  the  Egyptians;  this  debt,  t 
feay,  we  may  well  believe  exceeded  the  value  of  a 
few  jewels,  and.  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
feome  raiment,  or  old  clothes,  that  they  carried 
away  with  them.     In  short,  the  Egyptians  weref 
condemned,  in  this  suit,  at  Alexander's  tribunal: 
So  were  the  Africans,   who  demanded  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  the  estate  of  their  father  Canaan,  and 
therefore  their  inheritapce.     The  lawyer  of   the 
Jews   quoted  the  curse  prp.nounced  against  xht 
son  of  Ham,  more  unfortunate  than  guilty ;  ask- 
ed, if  the  possessions  of  slaves  did  not  belong  to 
their  masters ;  insisted  that  the  Africans  were  still 

*  Deum  dedisse  gratiam  populo  in  oculis  iEgyptiorum,  ut 
fostulata  concedercixt  eis,  seu  mutUo  dai-ent  quae  ipsi^peterenti 
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^uch  to  his  clients  in  equity,  though  not  in  fact, 
^nd  sent  them  away  in  confusion.  The  cause  of 
the  Ismaelites,  who  pretended, to  be  coheirs  with 
Jhe  Israelites,  carne  on  last,  but  they  were  soon 
silepced  by  producing  the  will  of  Abraham,  as 
Moses  recorded  it,  and  in  which  the  patriarcli 
gives  a}l  his  estate  to  Isaac,^xcept  some  legacies  to 
Jhe  children  he  had  by  hi?  concubines.  Well  might 
Selden  say,  that  these  suits  were  of  a  wonderful 
nature,  "  niirae  sunt  hse  disceptatiopes  forcnses,*' 
wherein  both  sides  agreed  to  have  t^e  cause  deci- 
-ded  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  law  gf  the  Jews, 
from  their  history,  and  from  their  interpretations 
pf  both,  without  any  regard  to  a  prescription  of 
;s^o  many  ages.  But  it  is  time  that  I  return  tQ 
speak  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceeded in  the  acquisition  of  new  habitations,  and 
in  forming  not  only  one  commonwealth  the  more 
in  the  world,  but  the  most  singular  establishment, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  that  ever  was  formed ;  for 
•such  it  must.be  allowed  to  have  been,  unless  any 
*<>ne  shall  think,  that  it  appears  to  us  more  singular 
than  it  really  was,  because  we  do  not  know  all,  as 
we  know  some  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  preten* 
^ons  of  other  ancient  nations. 

When  I  include  with  the  Israelites  in  this  trans- 
^Migration  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  suppose,  that  a  common  dis- 
t-emper,  rather  than  a  common  religion,  unless 
that  religion  was  idolatry,  united  them  in  it,  no- 
thing is  assumed  unreasonably,  as  every  one^  who 
considers  liow  little  fit  the  Ismelites^    sa  prone  to 
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idolatry  themselves,   were  to  convert  others  from 
ii,  must  agree.     But  whatever  the  religion  of  this 
mixed  muUiiude  of  Israelites  and  Egyptians  was, 
before  they  put  themselves   under  the  conduct  erf 
Mosesy  they  hecaoie  the  same  people  in  this,  and 
in  every  other  respect  afterward.      They  enter- 
tained the  same  hopes,  and  marched  with  can&- 
dence  under  the  same  leader  to  conquer  new  ha- 
bilaiioiE^.     Well  might  they  march  with  this  coq>- 
fidence,  when  miracles  accompanied  then>  in  one 
continued  series;  and  it  is  even  surprising,  that 
they  should   despood  at  any  time,  after  the  first 
miracle  had  been  wrought  at  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  though  Josephus  goes  out  of  his  char 
racter  on  this  occasion,  and  instead  of  magnifyiog, 
diminishes  the  wonder,  by  comparing  this  passagp 
to  thai  of  Alexander's  army,  who  marched  on  the 
strand,  -or  waded  through  shallow  water  along  the 
Pamphilian  coast. 

There  were,  beside  the  miracles,  many  circuti>* 
stances  in  this  famous  transmigration  of  the  Is* 
faelites,  which  deserve  our  notice  for  their  parti- 
colarity.  One  of  these  is  so  much  to  the  present 
purpose,  that  it  must  be  mentioned.  The  Israel-  . 
ites  remained  forty  years  in  the  desert,  before  they 
i^ndertook  the  corujuest  of  the  promised  land ;  a 
time  snfficient  to  wear  out  the  leprosy,  if  they 
were  afflicted  with  that  distemper,  as  profane  his* 
tory  asserts  ;  the  authority  of  which  must  npt  he 
lightly  rejected,  since  Jews  and  Christians  both 
are  so  glad  to  lean  upon  it,  whenever  it  serves  to 
explain  or  confiroa  any  point  of  sacred  chronq-- 
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logy  or  history,  and ,  since  the  impertinence  of 
thinking  h  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  insuf- 
ficiemibranyothei,  would  be  too  gross.  There 
h  another  reason  given,  in  the  history  ascribed  to 
Moses,  why  the  Israelites  were  kept  so  long  in  the 
desert.  When  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land,  they  mutinied,  distrusted  God, 
who  was  already  declared  their  God,  their  King; 
and  the  general  of  their  armies.  They  threatened 
to  choose  another  leader,  and  to  return  to  Egypt. 
Upon  this  provocation  it  is  said,  that  God  re- 
soked  to  keep  them,  as  he  did  keep  then),  wan«  ' 
dering  in  the  wilderness  till  the  whole  generation, 
of  twenty  years  and  upward,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  was  dead.  Then,  and  not  sooner,  thej 
passed  the  Jordan. 

To  this  reason,  founded  solely  in  the  anger  of 
God,  may  we  not  presume  to  add  another,  which 
proceeded  from  political  considerations?  When 
I  say  political  considerations,  I  mean  those  of 
Moses,  not  those  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  tn 
account  for  the  reasons  on  which  the  ceconomy  of 
Providence  proceeds,  when  these  reasons  are  not 
plainly  revealed  to  me  in  the  word  or  works  of 
God.  Far  be  it  from  me,  even  to  assume,  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  is  directed  by  considerations  of 
human  policy.  But  it  is  neither  licentious,  nor 
profane,  to  guess  at  those  which  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  might  have,  and  I  shall  do  it  on  this  oc- 
.    (rasion  without  any  scruple. 

As  SQon  as  Moses  had  brought  the  mixed  mul^ 
Utude  into  the  desert^  the  Decalogue  was  given, 

and 
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and  Other  laws  were  published.     He  kept  ihemin 
this  statiQQ  more  than  a  year,   and  during  thaj 
tirjae  the  Se^nhedrim  was  established,  roanylaws> 
|K>Hticft},  judicial,  and  ceremonial,  were  promul- 
gated, and  an  entire  sysleo^  of  religion  and  civil 
government  was   formed.     All  thpse  institutions 
irere  enforced,   not  only  by  miracles,  but  by  a 
most  rigorous  pupishqaent  of  ^flPeaders  j  witness^ 
jjtmoog  several,  that  qaa$^acre  which  the  Levite^ 
iD^e  of  three  thousand  men  in  one  day,   wbei) 
they  were  commanded,  without  any  other  form  of 
proceeding,  to  take  every  man  his  sword>  and  tQ 
rfay  his  neighbour.     Seven  or  eight  and  thirty 
years  of  such  government  as  this,  of  a  theocracy, 
iirherein    Moses,   who  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  spoke  in  his  name,  and  delivered  aod  exe- 
cuted  his  orders,  could  not  fail  to  make  strong 
jmpi*essions,  and  to  form  strong  habits  ii?  a  jaew 
generation  of  men,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
it.     To  confirm  these  impressions  and  these  habits, 
at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses,  this  legislator  renewed  the  cover 
Bant,  so  it  was  called,  between  God  and  this  peo- 
ple, repeated  the  law,  exhorted  them  by  promises 
and  threatenings   to   a  strict   observation  of  it, 
and  sent  them  forward,  not  to  conquer  and  sub- 
due, but  to  exterminate  a  whole  race,  w^ho  were 
devoted  by  God  to  destruction,  and  whose  coun- 
try had  been  given  to  his  favourite  people,    the 
Israelites,  some    ages  before,    even  before   they 
were  a  people. 

Other  nations,    those  for  instance  who  esta- 
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l!)Iishe(t  new  governments  in  several  provinces  of  the 
llt^man  empire,  conquered,  and  subdued,  but  did 
not  seek  to  exterminate.  Tlie  Franks  proceeded 
thus  in  Gaul,  tlie  Visigoths  in  Spain,  thfe  Ostro- 
goths and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Driven  out 
of  their  old  habitations  by  force,  or  by  want,  they 
sought  for  new  ones  in  better  cHmates,  and  coun- 
tries more  fruitful  than  their  deserts.  Their  spies? 
visited  the  lands  they  designed  to  conquer,  and  a;* 
that  "  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  tempt- 
ed the  Israelites,  those  that  abounded  with  bread, 
and  fruits,  an^  wine  invited  them.  But  when: 
they  had  defeated  all  opposition  by  the  force  and 
lerrour  of  their  arms,  they  ceased  to  be  enemies^ 
and  the  victorious  and  the  vanquidhed  soon  be** 
came  mie  people.  They,  mixed  together,  and 
lived  under  common  laws.  But  this  could  never 
be  the  case  between  the  Israelites  and  any  other 
nation.  The  iirst  principle  of  their  policy,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  was  insociability,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  manners  were  rendered  unsuitabte 
to  the  common  nature  and  genius  of  mankind^  a& 
that  great  divine  Dr.  Barrow  expresses  himself,  m 
his  exposition  of  the  Creed^  *'  They  were  a  cho- 
**  sen  people,  they  were  holy,  and  the  rest  of  man- 
*'  kind  profane."  God  dictated  their  law,  he  in- 
stituted, nay,  he  administered  their  government, 
for  which  purpose  he  resided  among  them,  and 
the  Levites  carried  him  before  them  in  a  wooden 
trunk,  between  the  cherubim*,    as  your  priests 

*  ——Area  cheriibinis  instructa,  dei  vehiculum,  et  prxsea- 
^  tia  suae  pignus.     Spen,'  de  Tiieo.  Jud. 
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pretend  to  carry  him  about  in  a  gold  or  silver  boiPi 
In  a  word,  as  abject  as  this  people  had  been  i* 
Egypt,  Moses  had  taught  them  to   think  more 
highly  of'  themselves  in  the  desert,  and  they  came 
out  of  it  the  most  unsociable  nation  upon  theEartb. 
So  insociable,  that  they  could  be  nothing  less  than 
tyrants  when  they  conquered,  nor  any  thing  better 
than  slaves  wb^n  they  were  conquered.     This  has 
been  their  case  too.     Their  traditions  boast  a  few 
centuries  of  prosperity  and  triumph;  but  in  almost 
all  ages,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
since,  they  have  been  what  Tacitus  calls  them> 
•*  vilissima    pars  servientium."     As    they    wei-e 
formed   to   this  character  of   insociahility  and 
inhospitality  in  the  desert,  so  they  came  out  of  it, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  thirsting  after  blood-     The 
Huns,  begot  by  devils,    who  inhabited   Mount 
Caucasus,  on  Scythian  witches*,  showed  less  in- 
himianity,  when  they  were  conducted  by  a  bind, 
whom  ihey  followed  as  a  guide  sent  them  from  the 
gods,  into  Europef.     Aitila  extended   his  con- 
quests further  than  Joshna;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  shed  more  blood.     More  cool  blood 
he  did  not  most  certainly.     Attila  gave  quarter 
often,  Joshua  never ;  and  the  five  kings  who  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkeda,  and  who  were 
murdered    by   the  latter,  after  he  had  destroyed 
thjir  armies,  and   made  himself  master  of  their 
country,  would  have  been  spared  by  the  former. 
It  was  criminal  among  the  Israelites  in  his-  time, 
and  it  was  so  much  later,  to  be  content  with  con- 

*  lorn.  Hist  Got.  f  lb. 
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questi  and  with  spoilj  or  to  show  oqercy  ta  those 
they  had  robbed. 

By  such  a  conduct  as  ffrd  have  described,  agree- 
ably to  the  Scriptures,  this  Egyptian  colony  esta^ 
bllsbed  itself  in  Palestine,  and  formed  a  civil  so^ 
ciQJ:y  in  the  last  mentioned  manner.  There  was. 
not  above  one  city,  I  think,  with  whom  they  made 
peace.  None  escaped  the  edge  of  their  swords, 
except  such  as  they  could  hot  conquer,  and  such 
as  found  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Some  found 
it  among  the  Phoenicians,  for  to  say,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians descended  from  these  refugees,  is  to  affirm 
what  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  proved*  Some 
found  it  in  other'  countries,  in  Africk  very  proba- 
bly*, since  Procopius  speaks  of  pillars  that  re- 
mained in  the  Tingitana,  with  this  inscription, 
**  we  are  they  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua 
*"  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nane."  Thus  you  may 
see  how  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was  fulfilled,  whidi 
seems  so  plain  to  Bochart,  and  other  great  scho- 
lars, and  which  is  so  little  intelligible  in  the  terms 
and  in  the  application  of  them.  But  whatever 
becomes  of  the  prophecy,  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  this  colony  from  Egypt  is  the  strongest  exam- 
ple, that  can  be  produced,  of  the  mischie& 
brought  on  mankind  in  the  establishing  of  civil  so- 
cieties by  violence,  and  therefore  much  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose* 

*  In  Vandalicis. 
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.  xvr. 

Though  the  establishment  of  civil  societies  6rU 
gitially,  and  the  maiijtenance  of  them  since,  have 
caused,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  perpetual  v^ars, 
and  Hiuch  of  that  rhisery  which  injustice  and  vio- 
lence bring  on  the  world,  **  tot  bella  orbem, 
*^  tani  multte  scelerum  faeiesj"  yet  the  nefcesaity 
of  establishing  and  maintjairiing  them  arises  ftota 
the  constitution  of  human  nature^  and  is  there- 
fort  indispensable;  The  great  commonwealth  of 
rtiankind  cantiot  be  reduced  tinder  one  govern- 
ment, nor  subsist  without  any.  Just  so  we  may 
observe,  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  parti- 
cular societies  are  every  where  various,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  instances  opposite,  and  in  many  abaurdi 
Laws  arid  constitutions  are  however  tiecessary  td 
be  made,  and,  when  they  are  made,  to  be  kept; 
so  that  we  Uiay  apply  to  all  these  cases  a  passage! 
in  Terence,  much  more  properly  than  it  is  applied 
by  Grotius  in  favour  of  absolute  power,  "  aut. 
'^  haec  cum  illis  sunt  habenda,  aut  ilia  cum  hi3 
**  amittenda  sunt*." 

But  now,  since  the  law  of  nature  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
since  this  law  is  immutable  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  for  which  reason  Aristotle  compared  it  to 
fire,  that  warms  and  burns  alike  in  Persia  and  in 
Creece,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  means 

•  Dc  Jure  B,  ot  P.  Lib.  i,  c.  3.  Ten  Hcaut, 
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pf escribed  by  it,  anstver  the  ends  of  it  so  ill? 
The  answer  i$  short,  but  full.  Because  these 
means  are  employed  by  men  whose  imperibction 
is  such,  that  all  they  do  must  be  of  course  irti- 
perfecily  done.  Whether  they  are  compounded 
of  two  substances,  or  no,  may  be  doubted,  but 
that  they  have  in  one  substance,  or  one  nature, 
two  principles  of  determiRation,  cannot  be  doubt* 
ed.  Affections  and  passions  excited  by  immedi* 
ate  objects  of  apparent  good,  are  therefore  con- 
tinually in  action,  and  are  excited  independently 
of  the  will,  which  they  determine  afterward. 
But  reason  is  a  sluggard,  that  cannot  be  so  ex- 
cited. Reason  must  be  willed  into  action,  and 
as  this  can  rarely  happen  when  the  will  is  al- 
ready determined  by  affections  and  passions,  so, 
when  it  does  happen,  a  sort  of  composition  ge- 
nerally follows  between  the  two  principles ;  and 
if  affections  and  passions  cannot  govern  abso- 
lutely, nor  even  subject  reasoti  to  serve  as  their 
instrument,  they  require  and  obtain  more  indul- 
gence from  her  than  they  deserve,  or  than  she 
would  show  them,  if  she  was .  entirely  free  from 
their  force,  and  free  from  their  seduction. 

These  reflections,  which  have  been  touched 
upon  already,  may  account  for  the  unnatural 
manner  in  which  the  law  of  nature  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  civil  societies,  and  for  the  absurd  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  copied,  and  improved 
too,  as  they  pretend,  4)^  eiVil  laws.  Had  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  been  done  in  a  closer  conformity 
to  the  law  of  nature,  the  moral  state  of  mankind 

Vot.  VII.  Hh  had 
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had  been  truly  paradisaical,  but  it  would  not  fiatc 
been  human.     We  should  not  ha^e  been  the  crea- 
:  tures  we  were  designed  to  be,  and  a  gap  would 
have  been  left  in  the  gradation  of  created  in  tel- 
!  ligencies.     The  tables  of  the  law. of  nature  arc 
hung  up,  a9  it  were,  in  the  works   of  God,  and 
.  are  made  obvious  to  the  sight  of  man,  not  be- 
.  cause  he  is  able  lo  observe  them  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  in  every  part  alike,  but  that  he  may 
keep  them  constantly  in  view,  and  depart  as  little 
as  possible,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  infirmities 
and  so  many  temptations,  from  them.     God  has 
shown  us  wherein  our  wisdom,  our  happiness^  and 
..  the  perfection  of  our  nature  consist;  and  he  has 
left  us  to  pursue  these  ends  by  the  use  of  our  rea- 
.  son.     But  reason  not  being  given  to  all  alike,  and 
.   being  very  imperfectly  given  to  those  who  possess 
the  greatest  share,  our  wisdom  and  our  happiness 
,..  are  very  imperfect  likewise,  and  the  state  of  man- 
.   kind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  imperfect  state. 
J   We  look  up  much  higher  than  we  are  able  to 
4   rise. 

Whatever  violations  of  these  laws  may  have  been 

;    frequently  committed,    by  particular'  men,  and 

upon  particular  occasions,  none  that  were  deemed 

to  be  such,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be  called 

.    such  strictly,,  have  been  enacted  into  laws,  or  have 

./  grown  up  iaio  established  customs  by  the  plenary, 

or  less  plenary  permission  which  civilians  speak 

.     of,  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and  the 

other  exempts  from   pijni^ment  for  doing.     I 

^  scarce  believe^  on  the.  credit  of  ancleot'  an4  mo* 

"  '     •    •  dero 
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^^fn  authors,  many  of  the  stories  which  are  told 
conceroing  the  mannens  of  people,  whom  they 
-call  savage  or  barbarous.     But  if  I  believed  them 
all,  I   would  still  maintain,   that  there  were  in 
Greece,  and  at  Rome,  as  many  things  repugnant 
to  the  law  o(,  nature  enjoined,  or  at  least  per- 
mitted, as  can  be  produced  from  the  relations  we 
have  of  the  people  of  Coichos,  of  the  Massagette, 
or  of  the  Getulians ;  and  further,  that  if  there 
are  not  in  our  civilised  and  enlightened  age  as 
many,  there  are  some  that  exceed   in  injustice 
and  inhumanity  all  that  we  are  told  of  Iroquois, 
Brasilians,  or  the  wildest  inhabitants  of  African 
deserts.     The  great  and  principal  diiference  lies 
here.     Our  legal  violations  of  natural  law  have  a 
solemn  varnish  of  policy,  and  even   of  religion, 
which  the  casuists  of  the  law,  and  those  of  the 
Gospel  throw  over  them,  and  which  always  dis- 
guise, although   they  cannot  always  hide  them. 
Illiterate  savage  nations  have  no  such  varnish  to 
,  employ,  and  their  laws  and  customs  appear  to 
every  eye  T)ut  their  own  as  unnatural  and  abo- 
Dainable  as  ihcy  really  are.    To  this  it  may  ba 
added,  that  they  who  can  write  have  a  great  ad- 
-vantage  over  those  who  cannot,  in  all  such  cases. 
They  can  extenuate  and  exaggerate  matters  of 
fact,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  do  it,  with  no  more 
regard  to  truth  than  is  necessary  to  make  the 
falsehood  pass.     If  we  had  the  history  of  Canaan 
writ  by  a  Canaanite,  that  of  Carthage  by  a  Car- 
thaginian, or  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  a  Mex- 
ican and  Peruvian,  figure  to  yourself  how  the 

H  u  2  hospitality^ 
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perience  as  it  was  in  the  early  ages,  ^hcn  A&n 
fcinci  began  to  gather  into  political  societies,  a 
tnoUitude  of  false  deductions  and  wrong  applica* 
tions  could  not  fail  to  be  made;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  observation,  that  the  diffi^ 
culty  of  applying  general,  and  ev€DQ  common  po^ 
^ions  to  particulars,  is  one  great  42aiise  of  tbeer* 
iroors  and  misfortunes  of  mankind;  These  de* 
ductions  and  applications  were  madb  diversly 
among  divers  people,  and  every  one  accepting 
those  of  their  own  growth  for  true  dittates  of 
nature  and  reason,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
numberless  prejudices  they  produced,  and  how  the 
laws,  customs,  opinions,  and  manners  of  nations 
have  been  rendered  as  various,  and  as  opposite  in 
the  very  same  respects,  as  they  are  and  have  al- 
ways been.  These  prejudices;  for  $o  they  may 
be  properly  named,  were  at  first  universally,  as 
they  are  siill  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  pre* 
judices  of  real  ignorance.  Those  of  fantastick 
knowledge  succeeded  these,  wherever  men  ad» 
Vanced  from  simplicity  to  reBnement,  ^'  a  neces* 
^*  sariis  ad  elegantiora ;"  and  which  of  these 
iiave  done  most  hurt  may  be  disputed,  Thus 
iGbtich  is  certain.  There  were  prejudices  of  su* 
perstition  to  corrupt  religioHi  and  prejudices  in 
favour  of  iicentioitsness  and  of  tyranny,  b,otb  to 
corrupt  the  first  principles  of  civil  govemmeat, 
and  to  perpetuate  erroiir :  so  that  when  men  of 
4ifferent  families  and  countries,  and  all  frangbt 
lyitb  (fiiTeiiedt  prejudices!  minjgied  one  way  or  other 
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ip  the  same  aocielies,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
systems  of  religion  and  government  were  such  as' 
we  find  them  in  all  ages. 

The  confusion  was  so  great,  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  those  of  positive  institution,  were 
but  ill  distinguished,  and  that  some  Or  all  of  the 
£rst  kind  passed  for  laws  of  the  second,  whiler 
some  of  the  second  passed  for  laws  of  this  first. 
Such  examples  may  be  found,  particularly  among^ 
the  Jews,  about  whom,  of  all  the  ancient  nations/ 
we  are  the  most  concerned  to  be  inquishive,  and' 
of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  traditions, 
or  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  most  prec&* 
rious.  They  acknowledged  in  some  sort,  as  it  has 
been  said,  a  law  of  nature,  since  they  acknow- 
ledged a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  and 
unwritten  precepts  of  universal  and  perpetual  ob- 
ligation. The  rectitude  of  these  precepts  is  ma- 
fiifest^  and  unknown  to  no  man,  *^  Eectitudo  est 
*'.  manifestior,  utpote  nemini  fer^  noo  agnita,** 
«s  Mr.  Selden  says  *,  speaking  after  the  rabbins. 
JBut  these  precepts  were  not  collected  by  human 
reason  from  the  constitution  of  nature.  They 
<were  revealed  by  God  himself  to  Noah,  the  Je\vs 
^fiirm»  and  were  designed  for  all  bis  posterity,  as 
they  were  renewed  to  tbp  Israelites,  at  the  station 
in  M^rja,  with  a  precept  about  keeping  the  sab^* 
bath,  aacl  qth^r  additional  precepts.  I  enter  intd 
ihese  particulars  in  order  to  observe  only,  what 
Itn  unnatural  jiimb{e  jthiA  peiople  m^e  t>f  seven 

^  Dfi  JiMre  Kat.  «t  jQent.  juxta  L$.  UifC.x. 

n  H  4     ,  principal^ 
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principal  preceptSi  which  coniposed,  according 
to  ibem,  a  code  of  natural  and  universal  law, 
and  the  original  source  of  all  law^  ^^  primor()ia« 
'^  lem  legem  et  matricem  omnium  precepiorum 
"  Dei*."  There  is  nothing,  pecbapSi  iqqre  abr 
aurd  nor  ridiculous  in  the  whole  Jewish  system. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law 
of  nature  forbids  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder, 
thefty  and,  I  think,  incest,  too,  at  least  in  tho 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  it\  the  highest 
instance  of  it.  But  surely  none,  except  rabbins, 
could  have  blended  up  with  these  a  precept,  that 
forbids  the  eating  the  member  of  a  living  animal^ 
which  is  such  a  piece  of  cruelty,  that  I  shali  not 
tdieve,  on  the  word  of  Maimonides,  of  Arnobius» 
or  any  other  author,  that  the  kings  of  the  na« 
tions,  or  the  most  entbusiastick  Bacchanals,  did 
it  in  the  celebration  of  their  idolatrous  feasts ; 
nor  even  that  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  prone 
to  spill  blood,  were  as  fond  of  swallowing  it  it 
this  filthy  manner,  fresh  and  reeking.  This  cir? 
cumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prov^  that 
the  "prsBcepta  Noachidarum"  were  an  invent* 
vention  of  the  talmudists,  whose  practice  it  was 
to  forge,  and  who  wanted  skitl  and  kpowleclge  to 
make  their  forgeries  probable.  A  natural  law 
against  a  practice  to  which  there  is  no  induce* 
nient  in  human  nature,  although  men  arel  carni^ 
vorous  animals,  is  most  rabinically,  thai:  is,  im« 
pertinently,  assumed     He  must  be  a  rabbin  too, 
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v^o  IS  able  to  discover,  how  a  precept  to  rcgdatc 
judicial  proceedings  can  be  3.aid   to  have  made 
another  head  of  natural  law.     Seld^n'*''  treats  of 
this  in  the  last  piace»  because  he  thinks  it  relative 
to  the  other  six,  which  would  have  been  given  in 
vain,  if  judgments  had  not  been  established  td 
punish   the  violation   of  them.     But  how  could 
all  these  judgments  be  established  by  one  of  these 
seven  precepts?  By  judgments  the  talmudists  un- 
derstand all  constitutions,  customs,  actionSy  cir«> 
cumstances,  decisions,  and  law  cases,  which  are 
of  moment  jn  criminal  causes.     It  would  be  too 
ridiculous  to  suppose  judgments,  in  thi^  sense^, 
established  by  a  single  precept  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture.    What  did  this  precept  then  command :  A 
tribunal  to  be  erected  for  the  trial  of  all  offences 
against  these  laws,  or  a  council-chapiber  wherein 
new  laws,  for  enforcing  these,  should  be  madet? 
Or  did  God,  by  one  precept  of  natural  and  uni- 
versal law,  confirm  and  ratify  all  future  judgments 
that  should  be  given,  and  all  iliture  laws  that 
ahould  be  made  by  human  authority,  to  ^secure 
the  observation  of  six  other  precepts?  I  can  think 
so  the  less,  because  the  judgments  of  his  chosen 
people  were  often  I'epugnant  to  the  law  of  nature, 
tiuly  so  called,  in  particular  instances;  and  be- 
cause,  in  general,   a  spirit  of  injustice,    whi<rh 
established  one  rule  for  themselves  and  another 

^  Lib.  vii,  c.  iv*  • 

+  — Domus  Judicii  nunc  pro  tribunali  aut  foro— nunc  pro 
)oco  aut  coetu,  (juo  sanciomur  none  legeS-^sumitur.     Id.  ib. 

for 


fgf  every  other  persoDi  ran  through  aU  their  Ju^ 
ttal  proceedings. 

Another  m&tance  of  that  confuskm,  which  arose, 
in  Qien's  notion:}  concerning  lainrs  of  nature  and 
laws  of  positive  iostitutioi\  might  be  drawn  from 
the  d^ree  of  the  first  christian  council^  in  whicli 
the  apostles  and  the;  elders  imposed  no  othqr  loa4 
on  the  converts  from  paganism,  than  abstinence 
firotn  things  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from 
things  suffocated,  and  from  fornication,  a^ccordi^g 
to  rhe  copy  we  have  of  it ;  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  circumcision^  and  other  observances  from  which 
these  coidveris  were  exempted^  made  parts  of  tbf 
Mosftic^l  institution  *.  But  it  appears  by  ancient 
maftHseripls,  aind  by  the  citations  of  Ir^pieus  an<jl 
Cyprian,  as  well  as  by  other  authpriti^Si  that 
another  duty^  which  was  not  most  certainly  ci 
^losaical  institution,  i^  was  plainly  a  mor 
tal  obligation  arising  from  the  real  law  of 
nature,  had  been  contained  in  the  original 
decree.  The  converts  were  to  abstain  from 
doing  to  Others  what  they  ^ould. not  that  others 
should  do  to  them.  This  instance  and  th^ 
former  might  be  moire  explained.  But  enoi(gh 
lias  bten  said  on  these  two  si^bj^ects,  and  we 
snay  proceed  to  take  notice  of  those  instances 
vhereip  things  are,  and  haye  been,  forbid  by  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  laws,  t^ich  (ire  not  only  permitt^ 
in  the  fullest  manner  by  the  law  of  nature,  but 
seem  much  more  conformable  to  it^  (ban  tboin* 

sthatiom 


itituiions  opposed  to  tbem  ;  and  of  othe^rs,  wherein 
things  directly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  are» 
l^nd  have  been,  peroiitted,  or  commanded^  by  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  laws^  and  by  botb,^ 


xvir. 

That  the  human,  like  every  other  species  of 
Unimals,  should  multiply  by  the  copulation  of  tiiO 
two  sexes,  and  be  propagated  by  their  care  tQ 
fiurseand  breed  up  their  young,  is  undoubtedly  % 
iaw.of  nature.     Self-love,  the  great  spring  of  ba- 
man  actions,  prompts  to  both;     But  as  it  is  more 
immediately^determined,  and  more  strongly  sti* 
mulated  by  instinct,  and  by  nature,  to  one  than 
to  the  other,  it  became  necessary  to  ^ve  this 
principle,  by  reason  and  by  art,    all  the   addi- 
tional strength  that  could  be  given  by  them,  or,  at 
least,  to  let  it  lose  none  that  it  had.     For  this 
purpose  it  was   necessary,    that  parents  should 
know  certainly  their  own  respective  broods,  and 
that  as  a  woman  cannot  doubt  whether  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  child  she  bears,  so  a  man  should 
bave  all  the  assurance  law  can  give  bim^  that  he 
is  the. father  of  the  child  he  begets;  for  a  likeness 
of  features  would  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  as* 
surance,  though  I  have  read  of  a  country  where 
iromen  were  common,  and^^hei^  paternity  was 
ascertained  no  other  way.    Thus  matrimony  forms 
foAilies,  which  cpuld  not  be  formed  without  it; 
nM  f^tpUies  form  states^  which  coukl  not  be 

formed 
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formed  without  them.     It  was  this  first  hnd  na*' 
fural  union  which  preceded  and  prepared  man- 
kind forpolitical  or  civil  union,  and  the  bonds  of 
this  second  union  were  more  effectually  stFength-^ 
ened  by  those  of  paternal  and  filial  affection^  and 
of  consanguinity,  than  they  could   have  been  by 
those  alone  of  accidental  interests,  liable  to  var}% 
and  Qf  covenants  liable  to  be  broken.     On  such 
principles,  and  foi'  such  purpojses  I  presume  that 
matrimony  was  instituted.     They  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature^     The  institution, 
therefore,  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
far  as  it  is  subspyipnt  to  these  ends.    But  when 
it  is  carried  further  than  these  ends  require,  and 
that  which  is  consistent  with  them,  or  even  con- 
ducive to  tiiem,  is  forbid,  it  is,  in  every  such  re* 
'spect,  a  mere  arbitrary  imppsijtipn. 

Great  attention  has  beep  had  in  every  well  con^ 
stitutcd  government,  to  promote  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mankind,  and  this  attention  must  be  always 
necessary;  for  if  the  human  race  is  daily  increasing^ 
it  is  daily  decreasing  likewise,  and  it  wpuld  be 
trifling  to  maintain  that  pelibacy  is  less  hurtful,  op 
polygamy  less  necessary  than  they  were  formerly, 
on  Cumberland's  vain  assumption,  that  the  Earth 
'  is  sufficiently  peopled.  Men  who  were  advanced 
in  years,  ftnd  had  never  been  married^  jrere  stig- 
matised at  Sparta ;  and  as  well  there  a^  at  Rome, 
and  in  many  other  places,  great  immunities,  pre- 
rogatives, and  other  encouragements  were  granted 
to  those,  Vho  had  a  large  legitimate  issue.  The 
talmudists  carry  the  obligation  of  getting  chiklreq 
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SO  far,  that  they  declare  the  neglect  of  it  to  be  4 
sort  of  hotnicide.  '^  Quicunque  Israelita  liberts 
*'  operam  non  datj  est  velut  homicida*." 

Two  sorts  of  polygamy  are  distinguished  by  the 
civilians.  That  of  one  man  who  has  several  wives, 
tidd  that  of  one  wotnan  who  has  several  husbands. 
All  the  ends  of  hiatrimony  are  answered  by  the 
first.     It  has,  therefore,  prevailed  always,  and  it 
still  prevails  generally,  if  not  universally,  either 
as  a  reasonable  indulgence  to  mankind,  or  as  a 
proper,  and,  in  the  early  ages,  a  necessary  ex- 
pedient to  increase  their  numbers.     Such  it  is,  no 
doubt,  such  it  must  be,  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  when  we  are  told,  that  it  has  not  this  effect 
among  the  people  who  retain  the  custom  at  this 
dayi  either  the  fact,  asserted  by  men  who  cannot , 
be  competent  judges  of  it,    may  be  untrue,  or 
sodomy  and  abortions,  in  conjunction  with  other 
unnatural  causes,  may  prevent  the  natural  effect 
of  polygamy.     The  ends  of  matrimony  are  not 
answered   by  the  second,  which  has  been,  I  sup- 
pose,   a  double  polygamy,  wherever  it  has  been 
'  practised ;    since  we  cannot    believe,   that  the 
superior  sex  ever  submitted  their  prerogative  to 
the  inferior,  and  that  several  men  became  the 
proi^erty  ofc  one  woman,    although  mention  be 
made  by  StraboH>f  the  Sabeans,  among  whom  one 
woman  was  the  vlife  of  a  whole  family.     She  lay 
with  the  eldest  all  night,    and  drudged  on  with 
the  rest  all  day.     Other  examples  of  the  «a'4ie 

•  Seidell  Uxor  Ebr8ira,  Lib.  i,  c.  9«    . 

.  :  kind 
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Jkiod  might  be  qooted  frooi  modern  travellers^  who 
jpeak  of  some  countries   where:  every  woman  is 
married  to  seven  husbanda,  and  of  others  where 
the  wife  may,  and  the  husband  may  not,  call  inr 
assbtants  to  the  bed,  by  which  custom  the  pre* 
rogative  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  would  be  re^ 
versed  in  favour  of  women,  and  they  would  have, 
if  I  may  say  so,  their  male  conciibipes.     Bu(,  to 
proceed  on  the  more  probable  hypothesis :  the 
divine  Plato  approved,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  io* 
atituted,  a  community  of  wives,  and  Caesar  re- 
ports, that  there  were  in  our  Britain  certain  ami- 
.  cable  societies  of  both  sexes,  wherein  every  wo- 
.  man  was  the  wife  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  every 
<  man  the  husband  of  as  many  w^omen.    The  most 
:  admired  philosophers,  the  most  famous  legislators, 
and  several  of  the  least  civilised  people,  Tritons 
and  others,   admitted  the  same  absurd  abuse  of 
matrimony,  and  destroyed  one  end  at  least  of  it*s 
:  institution,    by   making    the    ascertainment    of 
fathers  impossible,    as    Diodorus  JSiculus  says* 
'^  that'of  mothers  too  was  made  by  a  nation  in 
'^*  India,  where  the  children  were  changed  as  soon 
«  *'  as  born.'* 

The  first  sort  of  polygamy,  for  the  second  was 
•  too  contrary  to  nature  and  good  policy  to  spread 
wide,  or  to  last  long,  was  allowed  by  the  Mosai- 
.  cal  law,  and  was  authorised  by  God  himself. 
'  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  loose  restraint  laid  on  a 
^  king,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy* 

♦  Lib.  ii. 

He 


-He  is  not  to  multiply  wives,  lea^t  bis  heAitshbuM 
be  tarhed  away  ;  neither  is  he  to  imiltipiy  greatly 
silver  and  gold. '  Moderation  was  prescrit^ed  in 
.both  passages  :  but  wives  and  wealth,  suitable  to 
the  kingly  state,  were  implied  in  both.  The^dum- 
ber  of  one,  and  the  quantity  of  the  other,  are  luit 
determined.  They  were  left,  probably,  to  <be 
judgment  of  the'  king  himself,  for  whom  the  law 
was  made  :  but  the  rabbins,  who  made  many  at* 
bitrary  laws  of  their  own,  under  pr^^teaoe  of  inter- 

*  preting  divine  laws,   as  other  rabbins  have  con* 

*  tinned  to  do,  thought  fit  to  limit  the  immber  of 
queens,  or  of  queens  and  concubines  both,  to 

'  eighteen ;  the  ridiculous  reasons  for  ^-bich  ape- 

'  cific  number  may  be  seen  in  Selden's  treatise, 

■  called  "  Uxor  Ebraiqa*."    By  the  same  autho* 

rit3%  priests  were  allowed  to  have  but  one  wife, 

*  and  all  other  persons  but  four  :  the  reason  for 
:  whicli  number  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine^  than  to 
"  express  decently. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  promote  the  observa- 
tion of  the  precept  to  increase  and  multiply,  was 

*  so  great,  that  beside  the  establishment  and  rega- 
lation  of  polygamy,  their  doctors  descended  into 

^  many  particulars  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
among  the  rest  were  careful  to  appoint  stated 
periods,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  ne- 
glect the  pei'formance  of  conjugal  duty  in  any 
form  of  life.  The  periods  were  marked  even^o 
the: artificer,    the  countryman^  and  the  seaman ; 

•  Xib.  I,  c^  & 

and 
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and  the  wife  bad  her  renfiedy  if  the  law  was  not 
observed.  The  prodigious  numbei's  of  which 
thb  nation  appears  to  hate  consisted,  frooi  the 
Exode  to  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  Titus 
Vespasian,  and  the  constant  reparation  of  these 
nuoi^rs  after  so  many  massacres,  captivities, 
aad.  other  desplations,  mast  be  ascribed,  as  I 
thiak,  if  we  believe  them  to  have  been  real,  to 
that  prodigious  and  constant  increase  of  people^ 
which  a  well  ordered  polygamy  caused* 

The  writers,  who  pretend  sooietimes  thatpoly* 
gamy  has  not  the  efiect  ascribed  to  it,  employ,  at 
other  tiiqes,  this  very  increase  as  an  argument 
agaiostit  But  surely  the  argument,  as  well  an 
the- pretence,  is  .falsa  Increase  of  people  m\jfit 
be  always 'an  advantage,  and  can  never  be  hu^t' 
fuLto  any  state,  no  nor  cumbersome  to  particular 
families,  unless  the  want  of  order,  good  policy^ 

.  and  industry  make  it  so.  To  talk  of  a  common* 
wealth  sinking   under  its  own  weight  by  the  in- 

.  crease  of  people,  as  Puffendorff  does  in  one  place*, 
might  have  s^ppeared  reasonable  to  those  ancient 

•  imtions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  sent  so  many 

V  colonies'abroad  for  fear  of  starving  at  home,  and 
would,  I  question  uQt,  appear  so  at  this  time  to 
the  nations  of  Africa,  who  sell  their  children,  npl 
only  to  procure  themselves  bi^ndy  and  tobacco, 
or  other  wares,  but  to  prevent  an  overstock  of 
inhabitants. ,  The  truth,   howeter  is,  and  it  may 

«  be  easily  demonstrated,    that  numbers  of  peo})Ie 

*  Lib.  <  i,  ic.  ft. 

are 


ate  siretigih  and  wealth  to  every  eouatry^  %nt[  that 
the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  the  increase  of 
thenii  i8>  in  this  instance,  what  it  19  io  alt  others 
the  law  of  good  policy<< 

Thus,  therefore,  the  matter  stands,  '^hia  sorl^^ 
of  potygamy  is  quite  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  provides  the  moat  effectual  aQ^nS! 
for  the  generation  and  education  of  children.  In 
the  other  state,  mankind  mi^  multiply  perhaps 
as  much  in  the  first  instance  of  begetting,  but  np^. 
in  the  second  of  breeding  up,  for  want  of  aa 
equal  ascertainment  of  both  the  parents ;  and- 
this  defect  may  disappoint,  to  a  great  degree^ 
the  intention  of  nature*  Monogamy,  on  the  Qther 
hand,  or  the  confinement  of  one  husband  to  one 
wife,  while  they  both  live,  for  I  shall  use  the  word 
in  this  sense  here,  will  unite  the  care  of  bmh  par-, 
rents  In  breeding  up  subjects  of  the  common- 
weahh,  but  will  not  serve  as  eflfectually,  nor  in 
As  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting  them.  The 
prohibition  of  polygamy  of  the  first  kind  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  prohibition  of  what  nature  per- 
mits in  the  fullest  manner,  and  often  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ordinary,  for  the  reparation  of  states 
exhausted  -by  wars,  by  plagues,  and  other  cala- 
mities. The  institution  of  the  second  sort  con* 
tradicls  her  intention  in  one  part,  as  the  institu- 
tion of  monogamy  diminishes  the  effect  of  her  law 
in  another  part.  The  prohibition  is  absurd,  and 
ihe  imposition  arbitrary. 

The  imposition  is  very  ancient :  however,    if  it 

be  aa  ancient  in  Greece  as  Cecrops,  and  if  thtls 

Vol.  VIL  1 1  kind 
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kind  of  matrimony  was  the  most  perfect,  as  many 
as&ert,  there  would  lie  reason  to  %vonder  how  the 
most  perfect  kind  came  to  be  established  by  an 
uninspired  lawgiver  among  the  nations,  whi^e  the 
least  perfect  kind  bad  been  established  by  Moses, 
the  mi^senger,  and  prophet  of  God,  among  his 
chosen  people.  The  Romans  took  many  things 
from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  from  the  Etrurians, 
at  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy^  although 
Pythagoras  was  no  more  the  contemporary  of 
Numa,  than  he  was  the  scholar  of  Ezekiel.  But 
from  whomsoever  they  took  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, the  matrimonial  tables,  and  the  oath  which 
every  married  man  was  obliged  to  take  before  the 
censors,  declared  it  to  be  for  the  procreation  of 
children  ;  and  they  made  laws  occasionally  to  en- 
courage this  procreation. 

If  Lycurgus,  on  whose  principles  every  child 
was  the  child  of  the  commonwealth,  deemed  it 
expedient  for  improving  the  several  broods,  that 
his  citizens  should  cross  them,  by  lying  with  the 
wives  of  one  another;  and  if  the  Ephori  obliged 
one  of  their  kings  to  take  a  second  wife,  when  hi& 
would  not  part  with  the  first,  who  was  barren, 
the  Romans  needed  to  have  made  no  great  scruple 
of  borrowing  wives,  to  increase  or  to  mend  their 
race,  and  Cato  is  said  to  have  lent  his  Marcia  to 
Hortensius.  Nay,  Caesar  intended  to  procures 
law,  which  one  of  the  tribunes  had  orders  to  pro- 
pose, and  by  which  every  one  should  be  authorised 
to  take  as  many  wives  as  be  pleased,  and  such  as 
be  pleased,    "  liberorum  •  quaercndorum   caus4." 

The 
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The  passage  may,    mdefcT^  hsrre  another  sense; 
and  if  Suetonius,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  writ — — 
"  uxores*^qiias  et  quatvellet,"  instead  of  "  vel-^ 
**  lent/*  it  must  mean,  that  Cstear  intended  the 
te^  perogalive  for ibimself  alone,  as  the  oecasioit 
that  introduces   the   anecdote,  and  the  circum- 
staloce  of  directing  the  liw  to  be   proposed  when 
he  should  be  absent^  **  cud  ipse  abesset,'*  nniay  in- 
dioe  one  to  suspect.     But,,  on  the  otlier  hand^ 
nothing  can  bd  more   probable  than  this,  that 
CiBsar  considered,  beside  the  constant  wast^   of 
Roman  citizens,  which  the  CKposition  of  infants,^ 
end  perhaps  the  severity  of  paternal  power,  but 
certainly  their  ordinary  state  of  war   occasioned, 
the  extraordinary  loss  of  people  which  the   com- 
monwealth had  sustained  in  his  time  by  proscrip- 
tions, and  a  long  course  of  civil  war.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  be  considered  this,  and  it  is,   there- 
fore, much  more  wonderful  his  successor  should 
not  think,  after  another  proscription,  and  another 
civil  war,  of  establishing  polygamy,  to  repair  these 
accumulated  losses,  than  that  be,  the  first  Caspar, 
should.     This  was  not  done,  however,  nor  was 
polygamy  established  among  the  Romans  before 
they  were  christians.     It  was  less  likely  to  be  so 
afterward,  and  if  Valeniinian  married  two  wives, 
and  gave  leave  to  his  subjects  to  do  the  same, 
by  a  publick  edict,  as  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates  says  he  did,  his  example  was  not  fdllow- 
ed.    We  may  doubt  too,  whether  that  of  Socrates, 
the  philosopher  I  mean,  was  followed  on  the  same 
1x2  occasion 
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^eicmw  at  Athene.  DiegOBes  Laertm^  ^  re1att% 
that  the  Aibeoiaiis  decreed,  %'heu  tht^ir  €ity  wa« 
4epoputated  by  war  end  sckneBS,  chan^veiy  xiti- 
ifQ  9^ig^  have,  to.  inoreas^  the  aumber  of  ciiiN 
dreiif  a  s^Pad  wife,  besides  her  who  was  catted 
IvlstQWQ  mfe,  and  of  which  sort  he  could  have 
tiut;  owf.  Socrates  took  the  advantage  of  this 
.  decree,  tv jbtich  set  aside  the  hw  of  Cecrops,  and 
he  d^pised,  with  a  great  elevation  ci  miod,  those 
who  criticised  his  coodpct,  and  tb^ev  out  re« 
preaches  again&t  him.  This  faoious  missionary 
pf  oatwai  religion  and  law  declared  by  this  aetioB, 
)hat  polygamy  wns  against  neither,  and  that  che^ 
law  iof  C^props  had  forbid  what  they  allowed. 


XVIW- 

The  reaspps  that  djetermined  the  lawgivers  pf 
pre^?e  and  Howe,  apd  of  some  few  other  states, 
to  fprbid  a  plurality  of  wiy^^,  which  vy^s  permitted 
in  alrnQsj  all  qoqntrie^,  pjay  have  been  sppb  as  these, 
Th^Y3^w  that  polygamy  >f  o^W  create  large  families^ 
and  l.ai'g^  families  a  greater  expense  than  CQuld  ba 
horne  by  onen  who  w.erp  reduced  to  live  in  cities, 
aqd  Qther  f?.^^d  habitatior?3,  wh?re  property  wa;> 
di^.tingi^ifihed,  and  whejr^  j)q  pije  coyld  affprd  to 
spend  more  than  his  legal  pQssQsiiipps^  hi^  labour 
B,x\d  his  indu3try^  gave  him.     Monoga^^y  ^^^  a^ 

*  Vit.  Socrat. 

f — Uti  urbanam  quidcm  unam   uxorem    cives  ducerent, 
lioeret  ailtcm  et  ex  alter4  proci^aie  liberos. 

sort 


«ort  of  sumptuary  lavi^,-  rfndtiMght  be  thougUf  ihel 
mdie  reasonabie,  betdttse,  even  itf  those  countrieaf 
where  polygamy  wa«'  efetablfehedf,  men  wei*e  tioi 
permitted  ta  marry  iHore  women  thaii  they  were 
»bie,  to  maintain. 

Another  reasoti,  that  ^n?cd   to  confirm  thi* 
institution,  was  the  part  assigned  to  the  priests  iri 
it.  Dionysiug   Balicar.  •  having  observed  how  ilt 
women  ted  been  used  to  keep  their  conjugal  vow, 
even  in  countries  where  a  very  singular  magis- 
tr<atet>  a  magistrate  to  pieserve  their  chastity, 
was  appointed;  speaks  with  great  encomium  of  tf 
law  that  Romulus  made   to  attach  every  Romati 
wife  to  her  husband,  by  an  entire  participation  of 
all  his  possessions    and  of  bis  religious^  rites  $• 
These  satered  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
swrifrce,  and  by  the  eating  together  of  a  conse- 
crated barley  cake.     The  natural  effect  of  this 
law  and  this  religious  ceretnony   was  such,  that 
during  five  bunded  and  twenty  years  there  wai 
no  instance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome ;  for  so  I  un- 
derstand tbe  historian,  who  does  not  refer,  ac-^ 
cording:  to  my  apprehension,  to  any  express  pro- 
hibition of  divorces,  in  the  case  even  of  these  mar- 
riages, by  tile  law  that  established  them,  as  some 
baveimagiocd.     Thus  monogamy  became,  by  the 
iDDervenUon'  of  the  priesthood,    a  religious;  as 
well  as'  a  dv^ili  icisiittttion^     I  might  add,  not  im<* 

-f  •—  Cuv  roolierum  castitto  cane  esset. 
(  »«  Om&ittBiretrboii»rum  et  sacrotam  -• 
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properly,  nor  untruly,  that  this  iustitution  ha? 
received  at  least  an  indirect  support  from  the 
vices  of  husband^  and  v\ives,  from  those  very 
abuses  which  it  vias  de/^igned  by  Romulus,  and  by 
other  legislators,  to  reform.  By  enierinj^  into 
single  niHiriiiges,  men  satisfied  th^  natural  daiire 
of  (Mopacr^jtttiig  their  specie^  «  and  acquired  the 
mcuna  ot  haying  a  legitiina.te  issue;  livhilte  nothing 
hmdeiriBd  thepi,  nor  their  wives  neither,  except 
the  w^m  of  opportuwty,  from  indulging  their 
luMt  with  ot^  ers,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  bonds, 
and  the  legal  propeity  they  had  in  one  another  s 
persons.  We  may  bf  hcve  the  more  easily,  that 
such  considerations  helped  to  reconcile  pagans  to 
the  seeming  constraint  of  single  tnaniages«  since 
\v:e  can  make  no  doubt,  that  they  have  tbe  same 
efftcl  on  cljrifetians,  who  think  these  marriages  in* 
stiujtrd  by  God  himself  iiumediately,  as  many  of 
the  former  deemed  them  to  be  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  nature;  for  what  authority  does  in  one 
CHse,' custom  might  very  511  ell  do  la  the  other: 
and  it  is  much  less  strange,  that  custom,  which  we 
call  a  second  nature,  should  pass  for  tbe  first  and 
real  nature,  than  that  bumap  authority  should 
pass  for  divine. 

But  of  all  the  reasons  by  which  we  may  account 
for  the  prevalence  pf  single  marriages,  in  opposi* 
lion  to  polygamy,  diVorqes  cc|istituted.  the  prin^' 
ci|)al  and  the  most  effectuah  With  them  mono* 
gamy  may  he  thought  a  reason^hi^.  JQi^titHfioo. 
Withoui  them  it  is  an  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
cruel  imposition."    It- crosses  the  rnrfentioh  of  na* 

♦:     ':  ture 
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ture  doubly,  a*  it  stands  in  opposition  to  the  most 
€lt)ei  tual  means  of  multiplying  the  human  species, 
and  as  u  forbids  the  sole  expedient,  by  which 
this  evil  e^n  lie  lessened  in  any  degree,  and  the 
t.t'ention  of  nature  ran  be«  in  niauy  cases,  at 
all  earned  on.  Although  the  first  hi.  ntion  of 
divo  res  be  made  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  occa- 
sioMailv,  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
law  was  given,  they  had  been  always  in  use 
amoncj  the  Israelites :  and  as  the  right  was  derived, 
by  tliek  doctors,  both  from  the  natural  and  Mo* 
saical  law,  so  they  were  practised  ujider  no  very 
strict  reguhtioos.  1  say  nothing  of  the  furoas. 
The  legal  causes  had  a  great  latitude :  a  divorce 
was  sufficiently  authorised  when  a  woman  did  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  because  of 
some  turpitude  in  her  person  or  behaviour,  or 
even  because  he  found  another  woman  whom  he 
thought  handsomer,  or  whoui  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  him  to  marry*.  Thus  the  people  of 
Gqd  had  an  advantage,  in  this  respect,  over  other 
peopU?.  1  luraiicy  of  wives  might  h^ve  made  di- 
vorces less  necessary.  Tlie  defects  in  body  or 
mind  of  one  would  be  cotnpensated  by  the  per- 
fections of  the  others  ;  or  if  they  proved  all 
alike  disagreeable,  the  husband  had  the  resource 
of  concubines.  The  case  of  the  Romans,  and  aH 
those  nations  where  single  marriages  were  esta^ 
blished,  was  very  different.     He  u bo  had  a  bar- 

*  Foeditateip  personalem,    negotium    impudicum.     Si  in* 
venerit  ijiliaip  ptt)€.hsior«i»,  aut  sibi  cgmmodipKOu     Seld.  De 
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-  jrcn  Wife  could  not  fulfil  th^  law  of  nature,  tjor 
jBwear  without  perjury,  a^  be  was  obliged  to  doy 
.that  be  kept  a  wife  in.  order  to  bave  children  by 
her ;  and  therefore  Carvilius  Ruga  * .  acted  very 
conscientiously  when  be  was  the  .first,  if  he  wa6 
the  &nU  to  put  away  bis  wife.  The  law  casuistic 
•who  decide,  that  barrenifiess  is  not  a  sufficieot 
cause  of  separation,  because  it  m^y  be  the  mife- 
fortune,  but  cannot  be  imputed  as  the  fault  of 
ihe  woman,  might  as  well  decide,  that  no  acci- 
^iital  infirmity,  which  renders  a  roan  incapable 
'^  performing  his  office  in  tl*e  state,  is  a  sufiScient 
reason  for  ix'nioving  hiro.  The  Romans  paid  na 
regard  to  such  casuistrj*.  They  continued  divorced 
m  this,  and  many  other  cases ;  such,  for  instance, 
a.s  ill  management  of  family  aflfairs,  or  an  intoto* 
rable  and  incurable  ill  bu^nour,  which  were  the 
4"ea.^oas,  I  prt^suoie,  of  Cicero  s  divorce  frooi 
Ter^niia;  awd  good  rt>a?on8  surely,,  6i»ce  the 
i>usband  niay  be  riMnod  by  one,  end  the  peace  of 
i>is  whole  We  be  de^itroyed  'by  the  other* 

The  institution  of  ^divorces  was  of  stfch  absolute 
•oecessity  where  a  plurality  of  wives  ^was  forbid, 
and  of  so  much  cooveniency  where  thia  plurality 
"was  allowed,  that  it.  continui^  on  ihe^ame  fotft 
^niong  the  Hom^in^  till  chr.i$iia'aid?y  was eatablisb^ 
led  fully  in  the  etn^irei  .an4  tba^  it  e^MQiioues  "StiU 
i^mong  ihe  Jews  in  4he  ea$t,  if  ncK  practi^d,  for 
4>rudential  r^iisooB,  inttbe'Siiine  inmeaer^  and  at 
openly  in  the  west, 

..  ^  ..  .<^  •l^k)n.•f^&!.»ulw•^p1ai**- 
'Seld€h 
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Seltkn  gives  a  very  particular  account,  in  tlie 
third  book  af  his  **  Hebrew  Wife,"  of  the  occasion 
on  which  divorces  were  restrained,  and  it  amounts 
to  this.     Hillel  and  Sammaeas  were  of  that  set  of 
men,  the  rabbins,  who  pretended  to  have  authenr 
lick  traditions,    and   certain    interpretations    qf 
their  law  conveyed  down  to  them  from  Moses  •; 
and  who  were,  notwithstanding  this  oral  rule  of 
faith,  of  doctrine,  and  of  manners,  frequently  in 
opposition,  and  at  the  head  of  different  factioiis 
in  the  schools  of  the  Jews.     Two  such  fivctions 
bad  been  formed,  concerning   the  legal  grounds 
of  divorces,  by  Hillel,  and  Saramseas  who  had  been 
his  scholar,  as  Gamaliel,  the  master  of  St.  Paul, 
is  said  to  have  been  his  nephew  and  his  successor ; 
and   the  disputes  ran  high   between  them  while 
Christ  w^son  Earth.     The  Hilielians  maintained 
the  original  right  of  repudiation,  and   j^ucb  as  it 
was  practised,  not  only  in  the  case  of  aduliery,  or 
turpitude,    but  in  every  other  case,  *•  ob  omni- 
*'  modam  rem  sen   causam*/'     The  Samiuscans 
insisted  on  the  reformation  of  this  custom,  and 
on  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law^  founded  on  a 
grammatical  criciiisxn.  They  coafmed  the  right  of 
divorce   to  tl>e  case  of  turpitude,  alone,     Christ 
decided  the  question  in  favouv  of  the  latter,  aiul 
specijBed  bwt  onekindof  iturpitude.    Th  ii$  decision 
appeared  so  strange  to   his  ditjciplej,  tbat.tliey 
were  at  a  loss,  as  well  as  the  Phariwes,.  to^goesa 
why  then  Moses  i>ad  established  the  ri^^u  of  di^ 

♦  Ih.  h  iH,'  c.  'Zt. 
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Torcc  ;   for  it  is  probable  the  notion  had  not  prc- 
iraiied  atnono;  theni,  that  God  tolerated  supersti- 
tious practices,  or  penniried   even  crimes  to  have 
the  sanction  of  bis  law,  as  in  tl»e  pse-eni   ea-e  #t 
i»  said  that  be  did,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  their   fathers.     The  dit?ci pies,   thereiore, 
cried  out,  that,  if  this  was  the  cuae,  it  would  i>e 
4)etter  not  to  marry.     The  Jews  did  not  submit  to 
this  decision.     TLe  same  dispute  coiTtinued  many 
}:ears;  and  ahoui  seventy  from  the  birth  ot  Christ 
it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Hilld,  by  that  oracle 
irom  Heaven,  ''the  daughter  of  the  voice*/  which 
was  beard  at  Jabne,  not  far  from  Jeru.salem,   and 
:tbe  piace  perhaps  where  the  sanhedrim  was  then 
iield.     But  the  law  of  grace  was  superior,  in  time, 
lo  the  na  ural  and  the  Mosaical  law,  ainonsj  chris- 
tians.    It  had  a  riglit  tohe  so;  and,  besides,  we 
may   behcve   very  probably,    and   very   piously, 
mth  Justin  the  martyr,  that  Joheph,  Lavincr  sus- 
pected flic  holy  virgin  to  have  been  pot  with  child 
iefore  her  marriage,  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
separating  from  a  wife,  whom  he  could  not  keep 
according  to  the  lavis  of  his  country  f-     We  may 
believe  too,  on  the  foundation  of  this  anecdote, 
that  christians  were  prepared    to   understand  the 
.vrords  of  Jesus  in  a  sense  the  most  restrictive  of 
divorces,  and  the  least  favourable  to  that  institu- 
tion.    I  said,  that  the  law  of  grace  was  superior 
in  time  to  the  other  j  for  as  little  as  Me   kuow 
uliat  the  practice  of  christians  was  durin<7  the 

•  Filid  vixris,  +  —  Juxta  i>utrir)»  mores  ejicitDdam, 

first 


^rst  tbrec  hundred  years,  we  Icnow  in  general; 
that  great  relicts  of  Judaism  remained  long  among 
them  ;  that  divorces  n^ere  in  use^  even  those  vi  bich 
wives  signified  to  their  husbands ;  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fornlfit*ation  was  extended  from  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit;  and  that  this  institiition  wai 
observed,  adinitted^  ijeniedy  to  the  time  of  Con- 
3tantine,  without  4ny  certain  rule  at  all;  'f  aliter 
V  atque  aliter*,"  says  Selden.  From  that  time 
downward,  emperors  published  edicts ;  councils 
made  decrees;  fatliers,  and  «fter  tbem^ > school* 
men,  advanced  opinions ;  ecclesiastical  and  prin* 
ci pally  papal  powers  increased;  anew  jurispru* 
dence,  the  child  of  usurpation,  of  ignorance,  and 
bigotry^  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the  canonists; 
marriage  was  declared  a  sacrament,  and  this  ti« 
ihdj^oluble* 

XIX. 

-  Befoeewc  leave  the  subject  of  positive  laws^ 
lecclesiastieal  and  civil,  that  fotbid  those  things 
arbitrarily,  and  by  niere  will,  which  the  latvs  of 
nature  perioit ;  ?*e  may  properly  enough  take  no- 
tice of  some  restrictions  relatively  to  marriages^ 
which  have  not  been  so  hard  to  impose  as  the  ob-* 
ligation  of  single  marriages.  Potygamy  had  be^ 
a^Uowed  in  most  nations,  divorces,  I  believe,  in 
fiW.  It  required  time,  tlierefore,  to  abolish  in» 
^titutionsi  both  of  which  bad  revelation  and  rea- 

*  lb.  c.  28. 
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son  on  their  side,  and  the  last  of  whidh  had  beefl 
confirmed  by  universal  practice.  But  it  required 
neither  time  nor  pains  to  continue  the  probrbition 
of  marriages  within  c^rtadn*  degrees  of  coasanr^ 
ipainity  and  affinity.  ,  The  Jews;,  among  irhom 
Christianity  arose,  held  such  inci^tuours  marriages 
to  be  forbidden  as  mucbi^  adnhcry,  sodomy,  and 
bestiality,  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  among 
whom  Christianity  had  the  greatest  increasey  and 
the  £»«est  establishment,  seem  to  have  held  dif* 
ferent  opinions,  at  different  periods,  about  the 
remoter  degree;st  but  not  to  have  varied  about 
iboseio  the  ascending  or. descending  lines;  and 
the  Romans,  who  made  one  state,  were  more  unt* 
form  on  this  head  tl^an  the  Greeks,  %vho  were, 
divided  into  many,^  and  whose  country  produced 
many  a  whimsical  philosopher,  that  affected  law- 
giving, beside  Plato.  The  nations  among  whom 
no  regard  was  paid  to  tlid&e  degrees,  but  brothers 
mixed  with  sisters,  fathers  viiih  their  daughters, 
aad.  son&  with  their  mothers,  were  held  knr  abo^mi- 
jiation,  like  all  other  naiions,  by  tfte  Jews,  who  were 
i«  return  held  in  contempt  by  these  and  all  others. 
These,,  and  all  others,  were  deemed  barbarous  by 
the  Greeks  and  ihe  Romans;  so  that  their  exr 
ample  might  well  have,  as  it  had,  no  efiect,  m 
Ihia  respect,  either  on  the  Jews,^  the  Greeksi;  or 
the  Romans ;  thoi^h  two  of  thenv  ^^  leaat^  the 
Egyp^tian  and  Babi^Ionian,  had  been  masters  of  the 
former  in  every  sense,  and  though  the  second 
and  the  third  had  reci^ived  the  first  principles  of 
all  their  knowledge,  and  pprhaps  the  first  use  of 
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ktterB,  irOtti  <he  %tant,  eixhtr  iminediat^y  like 
the  Greeks  •,  w  mediateiy  through  itie  Greeks, 
like  the  Koftians, 

That  tti«  abhorrence  of  incestuous  marriages 
should  'p«^»ail  among   the  Je^%    is  easily  "ac- 
counted for,  sioce^  they  founded  it  on  a  (positive' 
law  of  God.     But  how  it  caine  to  prevafil  among 
itie  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  not  so  clear.  Was 
it  founded  among  them  on  a  law,  aixi  is  it  evea 
an  instinct  of  nature  ?    Tbis^has  been  said,  but' 
cannot  be  maintained^    Th^y  scarce  deeer^^  an 
answer,  ubo  would  prove  these-  marriages  prohi- 
bited by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  repugnancy  in  nature  to  any  such  co- 
puktions ;  ^s  if  consanguinity,  like  fire,  produced 
i|n  agreeable  sensation  at   certain  distances,  and 
pain  and  abhorrence  at  a  nearer  approach  ;  as  if 
a  ipultitude  of  nations,  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
could  have  been  determined  to  act  unnecessarily 
against  so  strong  an  instinct  of  nature,  as  this 
repugnancy  or  abhorrence  is  assumed  to  be ;  and 
finally,  as  if  the  firgt  men,   uho  could  n^t  in- 
crease and   multiply  without  committing  incest, 
iiad  been  commanded  to  do  it  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  against  the  law  of  that  nature  he  had  just 
b^qre  given  ihem. 

A  great  deal  of  dull  pains  has  been  taken  to 
.  inquire  into  the  nature  of  shame,  and  to  discover 
the  motives  of  tliat  mode*;ty,  mth  which  almost  all 
piankind,  even  the  most  savage,  conceal  the  parts, 
and  remove  out  of  sight  to  perform  the  act  of  ge- 
neration*    **  How  comes  this  abcfut'',  say  such 

.'  writers. 
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*'  writers,  when  the  prop^gatioa  of  so  noUe  a' 
'*  creature  as  mni  is  fo  itself  a  work  of  bmiour 
"  and  credit*?''  Tbe^estion  might  besofficieotl/ 
answered  by  sayit^»  that  the  parts  destined  to 
this  pleasant  and  honourable  use  are  destined: 
likewise  to  us^  that  are  oiFensive  to  oor  senses  / 
and  that  tliey  show,  by  the  necessity  they  are. of 
to  our  being  in  one  destination^  and  to  the  propa* 
g^ion  of  our  species  in  another,  a  certain  niorti-^ 
l^ing  identity  of .  nature  with  the  riiest  of  the 
^nitnal  kiiid.  These  parts  are  placed,  as  it  were^^ 
out  of  tlie  way  in  the  hoinan  fabrick ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  this  indication,  the  custom  of 
hiding  them,  and  of  retiring  from  the  sight  of 
others  when  we  employ  them  to  any  purpose,  baa 
grown  up  in  both  sexes,  and  been  confirmed  by 
education*  '^  liunc  naturae  tarn  diligentem  fa- 
"  bricam  imitata  est  haminum  verecundiaf." 
Shame  or  modesty,  according  to  Tully,  makes  us 
imitate  nature  in  this  instance:  but  I  think,  that 
the  latent  principle  of  this  shame,  or  modesty,  is 
a  vanity  inherent  in  our  nature,  derived  from  an 
opinion  of  exceUence.and  dignity*  It  is  this  that 
makes  us  fond  of  showing,  wherever  yve  can  show 
it,  how  superior  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to 
hide,  wherever  we  can  hide  it,  how  much  we  par- 
ticipatjB  of  the  same  nature. 

Other  reflections  might  be  added  to  these,  such 
particularly  as  furnish  reasons  for  the  solitude 
wherein  the  two  sexes  affect  to  copulate ;  among 

♦  Puff.  1.  vi,  c.  1.  I  Cic.  OBic.  K  u 
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which  perhaps  an  uiuwntrQUed  and  undisturbed 
indulgence  to  their  mutual  Urst  would  not  he  found 
the  .least.  Bu^t  to  what  purpose  should  this  be*. 
done»  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  assu(i;ied  shame, 
even  if  we  allo^v  it  to  be  natural,  that  has^  any, 
more  relation  to  incestuous  than  to  other  o»ar-^ 
riages  ?  TliC  shame  of  exposing  their  secret  parts» 
an<t  of  co[>ulating  in  public!;^  was,  to  i>e  siu'e, 
just  as  strong  in  those  who  contracted  the  firsts 
as  in  thof^e  who  contracted  the  second  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  that  it  can  cause  any  na- 
tural abhorrence  of  one  of  these  conjunctions 
more  than  of  the  other,  or  indeed  of  either.  It 
remains  therefore,  that  this  abhorrence  is  artificial^ 
and  that  it  has  been  inspired  by  human  laws,  by 
prejudice,  and  by  habit. 

But  though  this  be  evidently  true,  yet  is  it  true 
likewise,  that  the  degrees  spoken  of  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished :  for  though  the  prohibition!  cannot  be 
deduced^  in  any  of  them,  from  instinct,  or. ani- 
mal nature;  yff^.rt  is  favoured  by  reasonable  na* 
ture  in  some.  'The  permission,  that  her  laws  gir^ 
to  conjunctions  necessary  to  the  propagation  of 
the  species  of  animals,  may  be  conceived  to  be  in 
the  human  less,  and  more  full  or  absolute,  9.C* 
c^ording  to  the  received  distinction  of  legal 
permissions  that  I  have  somewhere  mention* 
ed.  The  conjunctions  of  fathers  with  their 
daughters,  and  of  sons  with  their  motbers^ 
if  they  are  thought  permitted,  must  be  thought 
to  be  so  by  the  lowest  sort  of  natural  permissiorti 
not  only  for  the  reason  Socrates  gives  in  Xeno^ 
phon,  the  disparity  of  age,  from  which  he  sup- 

posed 
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posed,  not  weakly,  as  it  has  been  objected,  but* 
wisely,  and  providently,  that  several  inconvenr- 
encies  would  arise ;  but  for  a  reason  of  more  itt»- 
portance,  and  of  universal  extent.  The  first  so- 
cieties, and  those  which  compose  all  others,  are 
family  societies.  These  are  natural,  and  the 
better  they  are  regulated,  the  more  easily 
and  the  nryore  surely  will  political  societies, 
whose  component  }>arts  they  are,  be  put  and 
maintained  under  good  regulations.  Parents 
are  the  chief  magistrates  of  families,  and  every 
thing  that  tends  to  diminish  a  reverence  for  them, 
or  to  convert  it  into  some  other  sentiment,  dimi- 
nishes their  authority,  dissolves  the  order  of  those 
little  commonwealths,  ^nd  introduces  a  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  which  they  can'y  with  them 
and  diffuse  in  the  greater.  This  now  must  hap- 
pen in  some  degree  wherever  the  custom  prevails, 
that  fathers  take  their  daughters,  and  sons  their  • 
mothers  for  wives  or  njistresses,  whenever  they  do 
it  actuaHy,  or  may  do  it  lawfufly.  I  need  not 
slay  to  prove  and  to  illustrate  this  ;  but  may  con- 
clude on  what  has  been  said,  that  if  natural  law 
does  not  directly  prohibit  such  conjunctions  as 
these,  it  does  not  permft  them  neither  in  so  M\ 
a  manner,  as  to  give  them  that  sanction,  which 
other  marriages,  that  are  reputed  to  be  contrary 
lo  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  are  called  alike 
Incestuous,  have. 

The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters,  for  in- 
stance, which  stand  in  the  very  next  degree,  may 
fee  objected  to,  as  they  may  be  defended,  by  pro- 
bable 
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bable  arguments  drawn  from  political  considera- 
tions J  but  no  colour  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn 
against  them  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  in 
which  all  her  laws  are  contained,  and  by  which 
they  are  all  promulgated.     It  may  be  said,  and  I 
find  that  something  of  this  kind  has  been  said^ 
that  the  intention  of  reasonable  nature  being  not 
only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society  as  much, 
but  to  improve  sociability  among  men,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  as  wide  as  possible,  in  opposition  to  that 
insociability  which  is  so  apt  to^  grow  up  between 
distinct  families  and  states,  those  positive  laws, 
which  forbid  marriages  in  near  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  are  conformable  to  nature, 
and  drawn'  by  necessary  consequences  from  her 
laws.     For  this  reason  it  may  be  said,  that  such 
marriages  were  forbidden  among  several  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  in  the  pagan   world,  and 
that  we  find  so  many  prohibitions  in  cases  of  af- 
finity, as  well  as  of  consanguinity,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter   of  Leviticus.     The  more  remote 
degrees  were  prohibited  perhaps  to  fence  in,  and 
to  secure  the  better  an  observation  of  the  nearest ; 
and  this  might  be  the  more  necessary,  because  of 
the  precedent  practice  of  mankind,  who  had  been 
constituted  by  God,  at  the  creation,  in  a  neces- 
sity of  committing  what  was  now  forbidden,  since 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obeyed  his  first  and 
great^  precept,*   to  increase   and    multiply.     Eve 
was  in  some  sort  the  daughter  of  Adam.     She  was 
literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
by  birth,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  whereas  other  hus- 
.     Vol.  VII.  K  k  bandi 
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bands  and  wives  are  so  in  an  allegorical  manner 
only.  But  to  pass  this  over,  the  children  of  tb« 
first  couple  were  certainly  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  by  these  conjunctions,  declared  afterward 
incestuous,  the  human  species  was  first  propa- 
gated. If  you  accept  rabbinical  authority,  you 
may  believe,  that  Eve  brought  forth  constantly 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  as  pigeons,  I  think, 
are  said  to  do ;  so  that  Cain  might  marry  the 
twin  sister  of  Abel,  ^nd  Abel  the  twin  sister  of 
Cain.  Whether  this  institution  alters,  and  softens 
the  case  any  more  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who  were  permitted  to  marry  their  sisters  on 
the  mother's  side,  but  not  on  the  father's;  or 
than  that  of  the  Athenians,  who  might  by  law,  or 
who  did  by  custom,  marry  their  sisters  on  the 
fathers  side,  but  not  on  the  mother's,  as  we  find 
by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  it  was 
reputed  lawful  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
let  the  great  casuists  of  law  and  Gospel  decide. 
It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  riglu  rea- 
son, in  many  cases,  to  extend  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety by  a  prohibition  of  marriages  between  per- 
sons too  near  akin,  it  is  in  many  cases  at  least 
as  agreeable  to  this  law^  to  preserve  possessions 
and  wealth  in  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  carried  by  any  fe- 
male caprice  into  others.  Precautions  to  tins  ef- 
fect hav^  been  taken  by  wise  legislators ;  and 
that  which  Moses  took  is  remarkable  in  all  it's 
circumstances.     He  had  made  a  law,  on  the  ap- 
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pliciation  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  '^  whose 
"  cause"  he  ia  said  to  have  '*  brought  tiefore  the 
*'  Lord  **',  by  which  if  a  man  died  and  had  no 
son,  his  inheritance  w^s  to  "  pass  unto  his  daugh- 
**  terf.  jBut  when  the  chief  fathers  of  the  fa- 
milies of  the  sons  pf  Joseph  came  before  Mos^ 
and  the  elders  of  Isr^i,  to  complain  of  this  law, 
the  precaution  we  ;^peak  of  here  was  immedi^ 
ately  added,  and  the  law  amended*  Moses  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  God,  that  "  every  daughter 
**  who  possessed  an  inheritance"  by  virtue  of  the 
former  law,  should  be  obliged  to  marry  one  of  the 
family  of  tlie  tribe  of  her  father,  iand  no  other: 
and  the  reason  is  anneice^,  "  that  the  children  of 
*'  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  <he  inheritance  of 
"  his  fathers."  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  *'  were  nmrried  unto 
"  their  father's  brother'^  sons," 

It  is  evident -on  the  whole,  that  marriages, 
within' certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  afiini- 
ty,  are  forbid  by  political  infttitutipns,  and  for 
political  reasons ;  but  are  left  indifferent  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  determines  nothing  expressly 
about  the tn*  The  laws  of  nature  are  general^ 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  otliers,  the  particular 
application  of  them,  and  rhe  means  of  securing 
their  effect,  are  left  to  human  prudence.  "  In-* 
•'  crease  and  multiply"  is  the  law  of  nature.  The 
manner  in  which  this  precept  shall  be,executed 
with  greatest .  a4vantage  to  society  is  the  law  of 
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man.  When  tha  latter  promotes  the  execution 
of  the  former,  without  breakmg  any  other  gene- 
ral law  of  nature,  it  is  conformable  to  this  law. 
This  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  by  diffe- 
rent institutions  of  marriage.  Which  of  these  is 
the  most  effectual  relatively  to  the  precept  of  in- 
creasing and  multiplying,  and ,  at  the  same  time 
consistent  with  the  whole  tenour  of  natural  law, 
reason  and  experience  must  decide.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  venture  to  iassert,  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual to  this  purpose,  under  this  condition^ 
whichever  it  be,  is  the  most  conformable  to  na- 
ture, though  It  be  not  a  law  of  nature.  To  marry 
among  our  kindred,  or  to  marry  strangers,  is 
equally  effectual  to  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies, although  polygamy  and  monogamy  may  not 
be  so  :  and  therefore  since  there  arc  political  rea- 
sons for  and  against  th(^  marriages  referred  to,  the 
prohibition  of  either  is  merely  arbitrary.  It  may 
be  expedient  on  some  occasions;  biit  however 
the  prohibition  turns,  it  is  a  law  of  will,  that  for-' 
bids  what  the  law  of  nature  permits.  As  occa- 
sions are  various,  circumstances  different,  and 
will  above  all  uncertain,  so  have  these  restraints 
on  marriage  been  very  inconsistently  laid.  In 
Some  places  or  times,  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a 
sister  by  the  father's,  and  in  others  by  the  mother's 
Aide ;  or  it  was  lawful  to  marry  a  cousin-german, 
and  not  :9.n  aunt,  as  among  the  Jews  by  their  Mo- 
saical  law.  But  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  these 
inconsistencies  is  to  be  found  in  that  great  re- 
pertory of-  inconsistencies   and   absurdities,  the 
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rabbinical  system  of  religion  and  law.  When  a 
gentile  became  a  *' proselyte  of  justice  *,"  hebe-- 
came,  according  to  this  system,  a  aew  man,  and 
lost  all  his  former  relations'  by  this  regeneration. 
He  could  not  be  affected,  therefore,  by  the  law 
that  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  mother,  a  daughter, 
or  a  sister,  for  he  had  none;  and  yet  the  prohi- 
bition was  extended  to  him  by  the  blundering 
casuistry  of  the  rabbins,  as  it  may  seem,  even 
when  these  relations  were  doubly  dissolved,  and 
the  mother,  the  daughter,  or  the  sister  was  a  pro- 
selyte of  justice,  as  well  as  bituself. 


XX. 

Aftee  saying  thus  much  of  eccl^iastical  and 
and  civil  laws,  that  forbid  what  the  laws  of  nature 
permit,  sometliing  must  be  .said  of  those  which 
permit  or  enjoin  what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid, 
such  things  as  are  in  dirisct  opposition  not  only 
to  reasonable  nature,  but  to  physical  instinct. 
Sodomy  was  permitted  among  several  nations,  and 
if  we  dare  not  say  that  the  moral  Socrates  practised 
it,  we  may  say,  that  the  divine  Plato  recommend- 
ed it,  in  some  of  his  juvenile  verses  at  least :  and 
yet  sodomy  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  intention 
of  nature,  which  can  be  carried  on  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  only.  Of  besriality  I  say  no* 
thing,  because  1  do  not  remember  any  proof  that 

*  Seld.  de  Jure,  &c.  1.  5. 
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it  was  used,  by  any  people  except  the  Israelites, 
who  jnust  have  been  very  prone  to  this  unnatural 
crime,  since  so  great  severity  of  law  was  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them  from  it.  Castration  and 
celibacy  may  be  cited  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  both  contradictions  to  the  law  of  naUire;  the 
first  vantonly  permitted,  the  second  deceitfully 
and  anbitiously  coaimanded.  The  first  makes 
,  obedience  to  the  law  impracticable,  for  two  the 
most  silly  purposes  imaginable,  to  provide  guards 
for  the  seraglios  of  the  east,  and  sinaers  for  the* 
theatres  of  the  west.  The  strond  came  iato 
fashion  early  in  the  christian  church,  to  speak  of 
no  other,  under  thie  pretence  of  greater  purity, 
and  was  pleaded  for  and  practised  by  orthodox 
enthusiasts,  as  well  as  by  hereiicks.  But  when 
the  church,  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  at  the 
head  of  it,  made  a  bold  and  successful  push  to 
be  every  where  superior  to  the  state,  the  celibacy 
of  priests  became  a  coercive  law.  Gregory  the 
Seventh  made  the  whole  clergy  submit  to  it,  and 
the  council  of  Trent  maintained  it  strenuoustv, 
for  the  same  reason  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
that  the  religious  society  might  be  every  where 
xnore  independent  on  the  civrl,  and  less  attached, 
by  the  ties  of  nature  as  well  as  of  law,  to  the 
state. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
which  cannot  be  brought  without  the  utmost  hor- 
ror; because  in  tbein  it  is  supposed  impiously, 
against  principles  as  self-evident  as  any  of  those 
necessary  truths  which  are  such  of  all  knowledge, 

that 
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that  the  Supreme  Being  comm^rKb  by  an$  law 
what  he  forbids  by  anofber.     The  zealots  among 
the  Jews  assumed  a  ri^ht  to  assassinate  any  Jew, 
or  any  other  man,  who  should  seem  to  them  to 
violate  by  publick  and  strong  appearances  . ,  .  .  . 
*'  speciebus    aliquot    facti    atrocioribus  */^    the 
sanctity  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  teniple,  or  of  the 
nation  t.     Thus  MaltathiasJ,  in  the  fury  of  bis^ 
holy  2eal,  rushed  on  the  Jew  who  was  about  to 
sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edict  of  Antiochus  §, 
and  on  the  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  and  murdered  them  both. 
In  this  case  the  appearances  were  not  equivocal, 
most  certainly.     In  many  they  migbt^  be  so,  and 
were  so  most  probably  very  often,  as  in  that  for 
instance  of  a  priest  who  was  supposed  to  perform 
bis  office  without  a  due  purification  ||,  and  wbo 
might  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple  on  this  pre- 
sumption by  the  young  priests :  too  young  to  be 
employed  in  any  other  sacerdotal  function,  but^ 
to  whom  it  was  lawful  to  dash  out  his  brains  with 
their  clubs.     In  ail  cases  it  was  against  the  very 
essence,  as  well  as  forms  of  justice,  to  trust  in  ainy 
hands  a  power,  which  none  but  enthusiasts  would 
exercise.      This  strange    power,    however,    was 
founded  on  their  traditional  or  oral  law  ;  and  the 
example   of  Phineas,  who  murdered   Zimri  and 
Cozbi  in  the  act  of  fornication  ^,  and  the  appro- 

f  Scld.  tie  Jure  &c.  1.  iv,  c.  4. 

+  Sanctitatem  sive  numinis,  sive  templi,  sive  gentis. 

X  Ibid.  §  Maccab.  Joseph. 
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bation  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  to  this 
action,  were  brought  to  authorise  the  zealots  in  a 
piactice,  which  produced  such  scenes  of  horrour 
among  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  besieged 
by  a  common  enemy,  as  no  other  nation  ever  ex- 
hibited :  such  scenes  as  lions  and  tigers,  provoked 
by  hunger,  and  let  loose  together,  would  hardly 
h^ve  afforded. 

If  we  take  for  granted  all  that  we  find  related, 
and  as  it  stands  related,  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament :  we  must  believe,  that  the  all-perfect 
Being  approved,  and  commanded  on  many  parti- 
cular occasions,  the  most  abominable  violations 
of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  were  his  own 
at  least,  as  certainly  as  any  of  those  that  could 
be  given  by  immediate  revelation,  and  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  of  those  which  were  assumed  on 
the  authority  of  Moses,  or  on  any  authority  af- 
terward to  be  so  given.  Now  this  we  cannot 
believe  as  theists  ;  nor  are  we,  I  think,  under  any 
obligation  of  believing  it  as  Jews,  and  much  less 
as  Christians.  As  theists,  we  cannot  believe  the 
all-perfect  Being  liable  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  imperfections,  liable  to  contradict  himself^ 
Nothing  is  more  conformable  to  our  idea. of  such 
a  being,  than  to  believe  that  human  reason  cannot 
account  for  the  proceedings  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in 
a  multitude  of  instances,  in  many,  of  those  per^ 
haps  which  seem  the  most  obvious  to  it.  But 
nothing  is,  at  th^  same  time,  more  inconsistent 
with  this  idea  than  to  believe,  that  this  Being  per- 
plexes his  laws  with  apparent  contradictions,  or 
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deviates  from  them  like  human  legislators,  in  the 
particular  applications  of  them;  and  that  God^ 
who  never  acts  against  the  perfections  of  his  own 
nature,  commands  his  creatures  to  act  upon  anj 
occasion  agaitist  the  perfection  of  theirs.  If  we 
try  the  whole  system  of  the  religion  and  policy  of 
the  Jews  by  this  rule,  I  apprehend,  that  all  the 
sophism  which  has  been,  or  can  be  employed,  wiih 
the  help  of  begging  the  question  throughout,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  acquit  this  system  in  many 
cases  at  tlie  tribunal  of  informed  and  unprejudiced 
reason.  The  theist,  as  a  theist,  can  never  admi|; 
that  laws,  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  reason^ 
and  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  disqoversj 
and  can  alone  discover  the  existence  and  the  will, 
relatively  to  man,  of  an  all -perfect^  Being,  were 
given  at  any  time  or  to  any  people  by  this  Being, 
He  will  never  give  up  one  for  the  sake  of  thd 
other,  nor  renounce  demonstration  in  the  highest 
degree  for  probability  in  the  highest,  and  much 
less  in  the  lowest.  AH  such  laws,  therefore,  as 
are  manifest  violations  of  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
will  be  ascribed  by  him  to  man,  not  to  God. 

A  large  field  of  particulars  opens  itself.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  that  on  which  we  have 
touched  already.  One  law  of  nature  forbids  mur- 
der, as  well  as  one  law  of  the  decalogue.  Ano* 
ther  allows  it,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  self- 
defence,  and  to  the  preservation  of  society,  that 
is,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  system  of 
natural  law.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  I  suppose, 
that  these  two  laws  contradict  one  another.  They 
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coincide  in  the  same  plan.  The  general  and  the 
]iarticular  law  tend  to  the  same  purpose ;  they 
riiow  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  by  their  con* 
mrency,  and  his  goodness  by  their  universality. 
It  cannot  be  pretendtd  with  any  appearance  of 
truth,  I  am  sure,  that  the  -same  may  be  said  of 
the  Mo^aical  laws  about  murder.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  law  of  Mosess  lil^^  ^^  whole  system 
of  his  conduct,  was  founded  on  murder,  and  the 
exceptions  which  he  made(,  by  particular  laws  in 
favour  of  it,  to  the  general  law  against  it,  were 
so  numerous,  as  to  make  this  in  great  measure 
vain;  which  may  he  tlionghr,  without  absurdity, 
iH>t  to  be  one  mark  of  his  divine  let^ation.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Dcutfronomy  might  find  iVg 
place  here ;  and  many  singular  reflections  might 
be  made,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  against 
hlse  prophets  whose  seductions  could  be  of  little 
force  in  opposition  to  a  true  propliet;  a«d  against 
the  dreamers  of  dreams,  that  could  have  liiile 
force  in  opposition  to  daily  and  almost  hourly 
miracles,  wrougtit  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
Oihers  nwght  be  made  on  certain  precepts,  from 
which  I  suppose,  candidly,  that  the  inquisition 
established  in  your  church  has  copied  the  instruc- 
tions she  gives  to  her  familiars  ;  and  others  again 
on  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  that  involves  ihe  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  spares  neither  man^  woman,  nor 
beast,  neither  the  brother,  the  son,  the  daughter, 
the  wife,  nor  tlie  friend,  but  makes  of  the  whole 
chapter  such  an  edict  as  could  not  be  imputed  to 
Attila,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  uncircum- 
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cised  as  well  as  unchristian   kins;  of  the    T^ans, 
Such  observations,  I  say,   might  be    made,   and 
be  pushed  to  conviction;  to  inward  conviction  I 
meanj  for  there  are   those    that  will   not  own  it 
Ti^hen  they  feel  it,  but  have  recourse  rather   to 
trifling  distinctions   and    dogmatical   affirmation, 
the  last  entrenchments   of  obsiinacy.     In  these 
let    us  leave    ihem.     Let   it   avail   as   much   as 
it  can^arail,    to   say,   that  the  laws  referred  to, 
and    written    in    blood,    like   tho^^e  of    Draco, 
were  given  to  the  Israelites  alone;  tliat  the  Is- 
raelites  were   God's   people    exclusively   of    all 
others  ;  that  he  was  their  king  by  a  particular  co- 
venant,  as  well  as  their  God ;  that   idolatry  was 
in  every  Israelite  a  breach   of  this  covenant,  ati 
act  of  high  treason,  a  political  ciime,  and  fit  to 
be  punished  as  such ;  in  a  word,  thai  on  all  tbesse 
accounts  God  might  give  them  such  laws  in  the 
former  relation,  as  he  could  not  have  given  to 
them,  nor  to  any  other  people,  in  the  latter  alone, 
without  contradicting,    and   obliging  those   who 
obeyed  them  to   contradict,  the   general    law  of 
nature,  whereof  he  was  the  Author,  and  by  v\hich 
the  punishment  of  individuals,     "  in    terrorein,'* 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  guilt,  not 
the  undistinguishing  extermination  of  collective 
bollies,  and  especially  for  matters  of  opinion,  is 
allowed.     I  have  met  with  arguments  of  this  sort 
etnpJoyed  to  justify  the  Mosakal  law.     Tliey  will 
not   be   admitted    by    some,    perhaps,    because 
Moses  made  use  of  ihe  same  cruel,  and  undis- 
^rnittg  jurisprudence,  on   account  of  their  ido- 
latry, against  the  Canaanites,  who  had  no  such 
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covenant  with  Gud,  nor  were  the  subjects  of  such 
theocracy ;  who  were  obnoxious  to  divine  ven- 
geance in   no  other  respect  than  that  which  was 
common  to  them  and  all  the  heathen  nations  -  and 
who  had  provoked  the  Israelites  by  no  other  in- 
jury than  that  of  self-defence;  that   these  laws 
were  therefore  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  understanding  of  all   the  people,  the  laws  of 
God,  as  God,  and  not  merely  as  king-    liut  what- 
ever be  determined,  the  example  is  to  my  pur- 
pose.    He  who  can  persuade  himself,  that  God, 
as  king  of  a  particular  people,. whom,  as  God,  he 
had  separated  from    the  rest  of  mankind^  gave 
these  laws   to  the   Israelites,  ijaust  still  confess, 
that  tliese  laws  are  repugnant  to  those  of  nature^ 
which  will  leave  the  difficulty  much  where  he  found 
it.    He,  who  instead  of  resting  on  this  distinction, 
co^jIouikIs   the  king   and  the   God  together,  as 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  certainly  did,  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  owning  what  no  sincere  and 
consistent  t heist   can   own,     that   the    Supreme, 
Being  contradicted  his  own  laws  in  this  instance* 
A  sincere  and  consistent  theist, ;  then,,  must  look 
on  the  thirteenth  chapter, of  Deuteronomy,  as  an 
example  of  human  laws,  that  coinmand  what  the 
laws  of  nature  forbid. 

That  neither  the  Jew,  nor  the  Chrislian^is 
under  any  obligation  to  look  on  it  otherwise,  may 
be  collected  from  hence.  The  Sadduqees  rejected 
the  whole  oral  law,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees ;  they  rejected  too,  most  probably,  the 
whole  written  law,  .except  the  6ve. books  ascribed 

to 
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tXS  Moses,  though  this   has  been   controverted;  - 
they  denied  the  imitiortality  of  the  soul,   the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  a  state  of  future  re-: 
wards  and  punishments,  which  they  esteemed  to- 
be  doctrines  invented  or  adopted  by  ^he  Pharisees,  • 
8[nd  which  we  may  believe,  on  very  good  groumJs,* 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Jewish  church 
at   different    times,    as   well   as    from    different 
churches,  wherein  we  know  that  they  were  taught, 
since  there  are   no  evident  traces  of  these,  but 
rather  of  tjie  contrary  opinions,  in  the  Mosaical 
system  of  religion.    The  Sadducees,  therefore,  op- 
posed on  all  these  points,  not  only  the  Pharisees 
first,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  whom  few  of 
them  were  converted  afterward.     The  Sadducees,* 
hO<vever,  continued  members  ofthe  Jewish  church, 
And  sacrificed  at  Jerusalem,  while  the  Samaritans 
were  driven  out,  or   drove  themselves  out,   and' 
S^acrificed  on  the  mountain  of  Gerizaim  :  neither 
do  we  find  that  the  former  were  So  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  of  Christ,  as  the  Pharisees,     But  tlie 
Pharisees  were  still  the  oJrthodox,  that  is,  the  sect 
ih  fashion ;  and  how  much  they  multiplied   the 
observances  of  the  law  by  their  interpretations  of 
it   is   enough   known    in  general   by  every  one. 
NowMt  seems  very  plain,   that  a   Jew,  whether 
Sadducee  or  Pharisee,  might  have  softened   by 
ditferent  methods,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
his  sect,  the  abominable  violations  of  the  natural 
by  the  Mosaical  law.     This  too,  one  may  believe, 
would  have  been  done,  if  the  cruel  spirit  of  their 
law  had  not  m^de  them  a  nation  of  euihusiasts ; 

and 
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and  if  Ion:  habits  hcCd  not  made  the  spilling  of 
blood  more  familiar  to  them  than  to  most  other 
people.  The  Sadducees  were  famous  for  their 
strict  attachment  to  the  rules  of  justice;  »nd 
some  are  of  opinion,  that  tb<^y  took  their  name 
from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  justice,  rather 
than  from  Sadoc  the  disoiple  of  Antigofiug 
Soch^us^  Surely  tlien  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of 
a  Sadducee,  might  reject  out  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  due  regard  to  natural  justice,  those  unna- 
tural, unjust,  and  bloody  institutions^  as  reason-^ 
ably,  and  as  reconcitably  with  his  Judaism,  as  be 
rejected  the  whole  oral  law  in  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  all  the  other  books  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, in  conformity  to  the  Samaritans.  A  Jew, 
in  the  character  of  a  Pharisee,  might  have  re- 
conciled, with  still  greater  ease,  the  law  of  Mose» 
to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  assumed  law  of 
God  to  the  real.  A  third  law,  the  oral,  might 
have  brought  this  about,  and  this  would  have  been 
the  very  best  use  to  which  it  was  ever  put.  Whea 
I  say  this  might  have  been  done  with  still  greater 
ease  by  interpretation  than  by  rctrtncbment,  I 
do  not  speak  without  sufficient  ga^ounds;  since  I 
may  undertake  to  show,  from  Selden,  Basnage^ 
and  other  authors,  who  deal  in  the  Talmud,  and  in 
talmudical  writings  of  rabbins,  which  they  render 
intelligible  even  to  me,  that  it  would  cost  less 
improbability  of  tradition,  a,iid  less  subtilty  of 
sophism  in  commenting,  than  many  other  opinions 
did,  which  these  men  had  the  credit  to  establihh. 
The  latitude  of  interpretation  according  to  vari^ 
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ous  sentjes.  and  the  authority  of  a  cai>ala,  were 
certain  expedients,  by  which  tlie  imputation  might 
have  be^n  taken  tVotn  the  Supr-eme  Being,  or  the 
severity  and  injustice  have  been  softened  and  exr 
cused  in  Aloses.  Nothing  of  this  kind  having 
been  done,  I  concltide  once  more,  that  this  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy  ^itands,  and  must  stand,  aa 
example  of  human  laws,  that  command  what  the 
laws  of  nature  forbid. 

Little  oK)!^  consideration  tvill  be  necessary  to 
tliscover,  that  a  chiistian,  who  professes  a  religion 
promulgated  fety  God  himself,  and  in  every  point 
confofoaabie  to: the  law  of  nature,  is  obliged  to 
deny  any  precept  which  is  repugnant  to  this  law  t<^ 
come  from  CfOtl,  let  it  come  on  what  authority, 
or  be  assumed  on  wliat  pretence  soever.     The 
proceedings   of  Providence   are  represented,  on 
one    occasion    particularly,    by  St,   Paul,   to   be 
merely  arbitrary,  and  the  presumption  of  those, 
who  should  inquire  into  the  reason  of  tiiem,  is 
very  prudently  reproved  before  hand.     How  just 
the   represeniAtion,  or   the   reproof  is,  nwy    be 
questioned,  as  the  first  of  them  has  been,  and  as 
th«y  lioth  may  be  the  more  reasonably,  because 
these  proceedings  relate  to  Gods  dealings  with 
men;  for  the  justice  of  which,   we  are  told  by 
divines,  that  he  appeals  even  to  men.     Lut  this 
lapostle-bimself  does  not,  i  think,  prescribe  any 
thing  directly  opposite   to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
the  command  of  God  to  man  ;  though  his  writings 
abound  with  mysterious  refinements,  that  savom* 
atrodgly  of  the  pbarisaical  scbool,  and   with  tlis 
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mirabilia  and  inopinata  of  the  Portick,  a  school 
not  unknown  to  the  former. 

In  all   cases,  and  however  this   may  be,   the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  one  continued  lesson  of  the 
strictest  morality,  pf  justice,  of  benevolence,  and 
of  universal  charity.     He  could  have  called  for 
fire  down  from   Heaven,  or  for  an  army  of  de- 
stroying angels,  to  terrify  those  who  did  not  be* 
lieve,  or  to  exterminate  such  as  fell   from  the 
faith.     But  he  breathed  quite  another  spirit ;  an^ 
his  instructions  to  his  apostles  went  no  further 
than   to   preach,    to  exhort,    to  reprove;    and, 
where  they  could  not  prevail  to  have  their  docJ* 
trine  received,  to  shake  oft' the  dust  of  their  fcer. 
In  cases  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  even 
of  apostacy,    the   apostles    exercised   no   other 
power  than  that  of  separating  such  sinners  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.     If  it  should  be 
urged,  that  they  could  exercise  no  other,  because 
they  were  not  the  chief  magistrates,  nor  legisla- 
tors in  any  civil  society,  as  Moses  was,  and  there- 
fore that  no  argument  ought  to  be  drawn   from 
what  they  did  not  do,  to  condemn  what  Moses 
did  and  commanded,  it  would   be  urged  in  vain. 
They  healed   the  lame,  they  cured  the  blind,  and 
even  raised  the  dead,    to   prove  their  mission. 
Moses  proved  his  mission  by  miracles  likewise. 
But  the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  in  the  mild  and 
beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity,    tended  to  the 
good    of, mankind;    whereas    the    miracles    he 
wrought,  in  the  fierce  and  cruel  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism^ tended  to  the  destruction  of  mankind.     In 
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this  case,    therefore,  the  difference  was  great  j 
but  in  the  other,  in  that  of  keeping  the  Jews  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  and   the  Christians  to 
theirs,  the  difference  was  lotaL     Moses  exercised, 
and  commanded  the  exercise  of  a  political  power, 
the  most  tyrannical,  the  most   contrary  to   the 
laws  of  nature,  and   the  most  irreconcilable  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  for  this   purpose. 
The  apostles,  who  might  Imve  exercised,  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  divine,  and  much  greater  power, 
exercised  no  other  than  that  which  has  been  men* 
tioned,  which  was  not  cruel,  most  certainly,  and 
can  be  scarce  called  coercive,  in    the  course  of 
their  ministry,  how  much  occasion  soever  heresy, 
apostatcy,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  in  the  churches 
they  had  planted,  gave  them  for  it.     Elymas,  in- 
deed, was  struck  blind  by  St.  Paul,  and  Ananias 
and  Saphira  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter. 
But  these  were  particular  and  extraordinary  in- 
terpositions of  Providence.     Christ  gave  no  in- 
struction for  the  exercise  of  such  judgments  in 
any  case.     He  had  reprovedi  this  kind  of  spirit  in 
in  his  disciples,  when  he  was  among  them,  and 
as  long  as  his  spirit  remained  in  his  church,  the 
Mosaical  spirit,  as  opposite  to  his  law,  as  to  the 
law  of  nature,  could  not  arise.     When  they,  who 
called  themselves  the  successors  of  his  apostles, 
hearkened  to  the  suggestions  of  their  passions,  and 
called  them  zeal;  that  is,  when  political  rather 
than  religious  motives  guided  them,  they  imitated 
Moses,  outdo  him  they  could  not ;    and  beside 
persecuting  to  convert,  they  not  only  promoted 
the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  against  thoi^ 
Vol*  VII.  L  l  who 
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who  fell  back  into  idolatry  or  Judaism,  or  who 
embraced  any  heresy ;  but,  like  Moses,  they  pre- 
tended to  do  all  this  by  the  command  of  God : 
60  that  the  church  of  Christ  imitated,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  it  did  in  many  more  when  it  was  fallen 
into  corruption,  and  not  before,  such  institutions 
as  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  adopted  in 
the  primitive  purity,  such  as  that  purity  was,  of 
their  original  establishment. 

Upon  the  whole  mattjer,  a  christian,  who  takes 
bis  religion  from  the  Gospel,  and  not  from  systems 
of  theology,   far  from  being  under  any  obligation 
of  believing,  is  under  the  strongest  of  rejecting 
every  law,  whether  perpetual  or  occasional,  whe- 
ther given  to  the  Jews  alone  or  to  them   and 
to  others,    that  is  evidently  j-epugnant   to  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
to  the  practice  of  his  first  disciples,   and  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  religion  they  taught.    If  this, 
was  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  wa$ 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Moses :  and  \Vbat- 
ever  differjence  there  might  be  in  the  several  dis- 
pensations,  and  the  objects  of  them,  God  could 
have  effected  his  purposes  without  contradicting 
his  Spirit.  We  may  believe  any  thing  sooner  than 
this,    that  immutability  admits  of  change;   and 
yet  we  must  admit  both  the  contradiction  and  the 
change,   if  we  give  credit  to  all  that  we  find  re- 
'  lated,  and  as  it  stands  related,  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament 
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